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PREFACE 

This book is the outcome of nearly thirty years’ experience of t}^e\vTiting and t 5 ^e\vriters. 
Its chief aims are — 

(1) To make the study of t 3 'pewriting as vitally interesting as possible; hence the adop- 
tion of the catechetical method of teaching — a method strongly advocated by many educa- 
tionists. 

(2) To simpUfy the study by eliminating all superfluous and irrelevant matter, and thus 
to enable the student to gain a grip of the fundamental principles of the subject in the easiest, 
quickest, and pleasantest manner. 

(3) To promote habits of thoroughness and accuracy, to inspire a love of knowledge and 
culture, and to prepare the student for practical business life. 

(4) To provide students with a complete and comprehensive textbook entirely covering 
the scope of the most advanced examinations. 

The best results will be obtained in the use of the Catechism if the student reads a definite 
number of questions and answers each day, and afterwards revises his study by answering 
the questions in different words. Where it is used in class work, the teacher for revision 
purposes might obtain written answers in the student’s own language to the most important 
questions, and oral answers to questions of minor importance. 

thanks are due to those who have so kindly furnished me with information and help, 
especially .to my husband, whose many years’ experience of the application of typewriting 
to accountancjr and secretarial work has rendered his assistance and collaboration invaluable. 

EDITH R. CLOUGH. 

62 GuiLDHALi, Street, 

Folkestone. 
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A TYPEWRITING CATECHISM 


CHAPTER I 

MANIPULATION (1) 

"For I wll study and prepare myself, and then some day my chance will come.” — Abraham Lincoin. 
” No young lady can have a better resource in time of need than a knowledge of shorthand 
and tj-pewriting.” — ^Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


How Should the Operator Sit at the Machine ? 

Well back in the chair, Mth the bodj^ erect or 
with a slight forward lean. The feet should rest 
on the floor. Tlie chair and table should be of 
such a height as to make the forearms parallel with 
the slope of the ke 3 'board. Do not face the light. 

Which Parts of a Typewriter should a Beginner 
Know Before She Can Use the Machine 
Properly ? 

The Keyboard. All the leading machines 
possess the standard or universal keyboard, in 
which the characters are arranged as follows — 
T/tird row — q w e r t j' u i o p 
Second row — a s d f g h j k 1 ; 

First row — z x c v b n m , . 

Carriage. The whole of the mechanism which 
travels backwards and fonvards as the keys are 
struck, or when the Carriage Release Lever is 
depressed, 'i^’hen tlie end of a line is reached, the 
carriage should be returned from left to right with 
one hand onty. If not returned to its fullest 
extent, irregular margins will result. 

Carriage Release Lever. A lever which, 
when depressed, allows the carriage to be moved 
freety to anj^ desired position. 

Platen. The roller, or cylinder, around which 
the paper turns. The knobs at each end are called 
Tliumb \Wieels or Platen Knobs. In book-type' 
vriters like the Elliott-Fisher, the platen consists 
of a flat slab. 

Feed Rolls. The small rubber rollers which 
press underneath and against the platen to enable 
the paper to be gripped when fed into the machine. 

Paper Release. A lever which, when de- 
pressed or moved, takes the feed rolls away 
from the platen and allows the paper to be 
adjusted or extracted from the machine quickty. 
It is sometimes called the Feed Roll Release. 
Alwaj's remove paper from the machine b\’ means 
of the Release. 

Line-Sp.ace Letor. The handle or other 
mechanism which rotates the platen and enables 
the operator to write on a fresh line. Irregular 
line spacing is often caused by failure to push or 
turn the lever to its fullest extent. 


Line Space Gear. The mechanism which regu- 
lates the spaces between the lines, whether single, 
double, or treble. This should always be regulated 
for the desired spacing before commencing work. 

Space Bar. — ^The flat bar in front of the 
key-board, chiefly used for making spaces between 
words. The right thumb only should be used to 
operate the space bar. Never touch it with the 
fingers. 

Shift Key. A key which, when depressed, 
enables capitals to be produced instead of small 
letters. It is used when single capitals are 
required. Standard machines have both right 
and left-hand shift keys to enable the operator to 
use whichever hand is not engaged in depressing 
the character key. WTien a machine has only one 
shift key, use the fingers of the same hand for those 
keys TOthin easj’’ reach, notwithstanding that such 
keys cannot be fingered correct^. Strike the keys 
that are not wthin reasonable reach with the 
fingers of the other hand. Shift keys should be 
operated -with the little finger only. Double 
shift-key machines possess two shift keys, one for 
figures and the other for capitals. 

Shift Lock. The key or lever by which the Shift 
Key is held down or locked, whilst several capitals 
are typed. This releases both hands for t 5 q)ing. 

Margin Stops and Margin Release. The 
Margin Stops regulate the left and right-hand mar- 
gins of the paper. Alwaj's fix these stops before 
commencing work. The Margin Release counter- 
acts the action of the margin stops, and enables 
the typist to bring the carriage into both margins. 

Paper Guides. Metal fingers Mth small rubber 
rollers attached which hold the paper against the 
platen. These slide to different positions to accom- 
modate various widths of paper. The Paper Side 
Guide is a movable strip of metal which enables 
successive sheets of paper to be fed into the machine 
at the same point. 

Interliner (or Variable Spacer). That part 
of the mechanism' which throws the spacing gear 
out of action and frees the platen. It is useful 
when typing on ruled paper, and also in raising 
or lowering letters, as " 60° Fahr.,” " HoSO^.” 
On some machines there are two interliners, one 
called the temporarj’^ interliner, which is kept in 



REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
8 
9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 



N'ames of Parts 


Left Shift Key 19 

Shift Lock Key 20 

Tabulator Key 21 

Ribbon Position Indicator 22 

Stencil Lever 23 

Left Marginal Stop 24 

Left Carriage Release Key 25 

Left Thumb Wheel 26 

Paper Finger Release Lever 28 

Feed Roll Release Lever 29 

Paper Side Guide 30 

Feed Roll Release Lock 31 

Paper Side Guide Adjustment Screvir 32 
Pointer 33 

Line Gauge \ 34 

Type Guide . - 35 

\ 


Paper Fingers 
Paper Table 
Cylinder 

Line Space Gauge 

Variable Line Space Lock 

Right Thumb Wheel 

Right Carriage Release Key 

Ribbon Spool Crank 

Right Marginal Stop 

Margiual Stop Bar 

Ribbon Spool Door Knob 

Line Space and Carriage Return Lever 

Margin Release Lever 

Back Spacer Key 

Right Shift Key 

Space Bar 


1 



ROYAL TYPEWRITER 



1 Left Carriage Release Lever 

2 Line Space Lever 

2A Fractional Line Space Release Knob 

3 Line Space Adjusting Handle 

4 Line Space Release Lever 

5 Left Ribbon Spool 

6 Ribbon Mechanism Feed Lever 

7 Ribbon Hand Reverse Lever 

8 Back Space Key 

9 Shift Lock Key 

10 Left Shift Key 

11 Right Shift Key 

12 Tabulator Key 

14 Margiu Release Key 

15 Stencil Lever 

16 Ribbon Color Change Lever 

17 Ribbon Spool Guard Door 

18 Right Ribbon Spool 

19 Front Scale 

20 Front Scale Pointer 

21 Right Carriage Release Lever 


21A Overhead Card Bail Lift Lever 

22 Paper Release Lever 

23 Margin Stop Rod 

24 Right Paper Scale 

25 Right Line Scale 

26 Right Card Guide 

27 Ribbon Vibrator 

28 Type Guide 

29 Lett Card Guide 

30 Left Line Scale 

31 Card Guide Lever 
31A Paper Guide Scale 

32 Lett Paper Guide 

(Right Paper Guide supplied only when 
ordered) 

33 Left Paper Scale 

34 Card or Paper Holder 

Royal No. 10 takes a sheet oS paper 11 inches 
wide (279 mm.) writes a line 9 inches long 
(229 mm.). 
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CHART I 

LEFT HAND RIGHT HAND 

4 3 2 1 1 1 1 2 3 4 4 



CHART II 

LEFT HAND RIGHT HAND 


4 3 2 1 1 112 3 4 
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position with the fingers and used only when one 
or two keys require to be struck ; and the other, 
called the permanent interhner, which is used 
when working for a longer period. 

Back Spacer. The key which, when struck, 
returns the carriage one space to enable the 
operator to insert an omission, etc. 

Tabular Stop. The use of this stop saves re- 
peated tapping of the space-bar in paragraphing, 
etc. See page 76 for a fuller explanation. 

Bell. This warns the operator of the approach 
of the line end. The carriage usually locks when 
it has travelled six spaces after the beU rings. 

How can a Typist Tell which is the Right Side of 
the Paper ? 

In three waj^s, viz. — 

(1) Wateri-iark. The right side is the side 
on which the watermark can best be read when 
the paper is held to the light. 

(2) Texture. The wrong side has a mottled 
appearance, while the right side is smoother. 

(3) Edges. The edges of the wrong side are 
generally sharper than those of the right side. 

How Should the Paper be Fed into the Machine ? 

Place it between the platen and the paper table 
and twirl into the machine by means of the right 
thumb wiieel. Wlren it appears you are ready to 
begin to type. If not parallel with the platen, 
depress the paper release, and move the paper 
into position. To prevent a large number of 
(•sheets from slipping while feeding into the machine, 
j run a scrap sheet of paper half-way through and 
I then insert the sheets betw'een this and the 
platen. To pick up sheets of paper quickly, 
rub the thumb nail dowm a pile of paper tw'o or 
three times. This will cause the top sheets to 
project a little and then they can be easily 
picked up by one hand, and twirled into the 
^machine w’ith the other. 

Which is the Correct Method of Fingering ? 

The “ Touch ” method, in w'hich all the fingers 
are used and allotted to the kej^s according to 
either of the alternative arrangements of the key- 
board shown on page 12. 

The right-hand thumb only is used for Space Bar. 
The operation of the Tabular Keys and Back 
Spacer depends upon the make of the machine, 
but the second finger is generally best to use. 

State the Positions of the Wrists and Hands in 
Manipulating the Keyboard. 

The wrists should not drop below the level of 
the forearms. 

Raise the hands as little as possible above the 
keys, and avoid all unnecessarj’^ movements. 
The thumbs should rest just above the space bar. 


How Should the Keys be Struck? 

With smart, firm, even blow's, and left as though 
thej' were red-hot. Each machine has a peculiar 
touch of its own, but in all machines a light 
elastic touch, in which the fingers rebound from 
the kej's like a spring, is best. The rule should be 
" touch and go." A light, sharp touch ensures 
less fatigue for the arms and fingers, longer life 
to the machine, and more speedy and artistic w’ork. 
When the fingers are not in use, do not take them 
away but let them hover over the middle row of 
letter keys ready for action. 

Which Keys are usually Struck Too Lightly, and 
Which Too Heavily ? 

Too Lightly. The kej’^s bearing the most 
complex characters, such as “ W,” ‘‘ M,” and 
the fractions. The capitals require slightly more 
force than small letters. 

Too Heavily. The keys bearing pointed cha- 
racters, such as punctuation marks. These 
require the hghtest possible touch. 

Name the Two Systems of Typewriting. 

(!) The Sight (or visual) Method, in w’hich 
the operator looks at the keys whilst tj'ping. 

(2) The Touch (or non-visual) Method, in 
which the operator looks at the copy instead of 
the keys. This system is greatly superior to the 
Sight method, because it is more scientific and 
ensures greater speed and accuracy, less eye-strain, 
more general comfort and pleasure in w'ork. It 
corresponds to the ability in pianoforte playing, 
of reading the notes without looking at the keys 
or fingers. The keyboard should ahvays be 
mastered by the sense of touch, not by sight. In 
other words, the keys should be located by thinking 
out and feeling their positions, whilst the eyes are 
left free for the copy. If the eyes are continually 
glancing from copy to keys, words, sentences, and 
even whole lines are liable to be omitted. Even 
when receiving dictation on the machine the 
operator should resist the temptation to look at 
the keys. Some of the most brilliant organists! 
have been blind, and many blind men and women > 
earn their living as typists. 

What is to be Said about the Three-finger and 
One-finger Methods of Manipulating the 
Keyboard ? 

It is sometimes hard for adults to use the little 
fingers, but practice will nearly alw'ays overcome 
all difficulties. The one-finger method is still 
more to be condemned, as it produces the heaviest 
and clumsiest touch, and the most inaccurate 
work.^ The use of all the fingers is the most 
practical, the most scientific, and the most speedy. 

Which are the Guide Keys ? 

Strictly speaking the two outer keys on the 
middle row taken bi' the little fingers, namely: 
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“ a ” and " ; ”, but, generally, • ' a,” “ s,” " d,” 
“ f,” for the left hand, and “ j,” “ k,” ‘‘ 1,” 
“ ; ” for the right hand are termed " Guide Keys.” 

Outline a Good Method of Practice for a Beginner. 

(1) Master thoroughly the six keys taken by 
the first fingers of the left and right hands respec- 
tively. To do this, place the hands just over the 
guide kej^s, and type “ f ” and “ g ” several times 
with the left hand, and " h ” and “ j ” with the 
right hand. Then type these letters in various 
combinations. Next, practise the " reaches ” for 
the upper row first fingers, “ r ” and " t” with 
the right hand and " y ” and " u ” with the left 
hand. Lastly, learn " v ” " b ” “ n ” “ m ” on the 
bottom row and practise combinations of letters 
from the three rows until the whole twelve charac- 
ters can be typed automatically. When this can be 
done, type lines of words given in Exercise 1 . 

(2) Extend this principle to the other fingers. 
Practise the second finger letters, learning the 
"reaches” betwe^''-them, and afterwards com- 
bining them into words, as given in Exercise 2. 
Then learn the third finger letters in the same 
way, and lastly the fourth finger letters. Work 
Exercises 3 and 4. 

(3) Use the guide keys as the " home position ” 
until you have mastered the keyboard so well that 
you can instantly locate any particular key on any 
bank of the keyboard. Get a mental image of 
the positions of the letters forming the words to 
be typed, and endeavour to make the fingers 
reproduce this image faithfully. 

(4) Go through the alphabet from " a ” to " z ” 
until it can be typed accurately Avithout looking 
at the keys. 

(5) Type all exercises by touch three times each, 
or better still, until all errors disappear. All 
troublesome words should be typed until they 
'become easy. 

(6) Type easy sentences. Exercises 5 and 6. 

(7) Learn the figures by the " Touch ” Method. 
Exercise 7. 

(8) Type alphabetic sentences. Exercise 8. 
Begin slowly, but gradually increase the speed 
until you can type them rapidly. It is a good plan 
to have five minutes’ drill on such sentences at the 
beginning of your daily practice. 

(9) Tj'pe miscellaneous sentences, such as Exer- 
cise 9. 

(10) Type memorized matter until it can be 
t 3 T)ed by the " Touch ” method at a good speed 
with absolute accuracy. 

(11) Confine yourself to one make of machine 
until you are fairly expert on it. 

(12) Practise at least one hour a day, but as 
much more as possible. 

How Can Uniform Impressions be Secured ? 

By the even-timed depression of every kej'. 


The result of irregular manipulation is that some 
characters often appear too close together, and 
others too far apart, while occasionally the type- 
bars will clash. To prevent the formation of a 
jerky style and obtain rhythmical movements, 
imitate the regular ticking of a clock or count the 
finger strokes as in music. For example, in typing 
the word "that” several times, count 1, 2, 3, 4, 
space; 1, 2, 3, 4, space, etc., with the utmost 
regularity. This will ensure the equi-distance of 
the letters. 

Before typing an exercise for the teacher’s 
inspection, type your name in the left-hand top 
corner and the date in the right-hand corner. 


EXERCISE 1 
For First Fingers 

Type neatly and evenly one line each of the 
following words. If mistakes occur, re-type the 
whole line until it can be done faultlessty. 


run 

but 

mug 

rub 

hurt 

Imrry 

tun 

hut 

bug 

bur 

hunt 

funny 

gun 

nut 

tug 

grub 

ruby 

bunny 

fun 

jut 

jug 

hurt 

hymn 

rutty 

bun 

guy 

tub 

numb 

thug 

hubby 

hun 

buy 

hub 

burn 

jury 

tubby 

rut 

try 

rum 

muff 

myth 

thumb 

gut 

rug 

hum 

fury 

ruth 

bunty 

gun 

hug 

gum 

burg 

truth 

grubby 


EXERCISE 2 
For Second Fingers 


Type one 

line each of 

the following words — 

Balanced Words. 



the 

they 

tidy 

eight 

dig 

them 

grin 

right 

rid 

then 

cuff 

energy 

nib 

huge 

their 

effigy 

Left-hand Words. 



fed 

feed 

edge 

refer 

get 

deft 

bred 

dredge 

bed 

fret 

creed 

regret 

Right-hand Words. 



kin 

him 



General. 




her 

dumb 

trick 

riding 

yet 

brief 

truck 

diving 

kid 

hedge 

thick 

hiding 

dim 

check 

never 

fitting 
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hid 

third 

buyer 

freight 

hint 

theft 

check 

intrude 

mint 

dirty 

edict 

cricket 

kind 

grief 

erect 

thunder 

deck 

drink 

three 

drinker 

grit 

drunk 

guide 

certify 

dirt 

judge 

might 

circuit 

very 

fruit 

credit 

century 

edit 

crime 

buying 

thinker 

deny 

grime 

hybrid 

drudgery 

defy 

crude 

heifer 

credence 

kick 

ever}’ 

hunter 

engineer 

trim 

giver 

nigger 

bickering 

brim 

given 

checker 

deterrent 

there 

bucket 

benefit 

beginning 


EXERCISE 3 


For Third Fingers 

Type one line each of the following words — 


Balanced IForrf.';. 

suck well 

jewel 

groom 

sick 

dell 

drill 

dross 

yost 

fell 

frill 

occur 

lost 

lore 

swoon 

thrust 

list 

sock 

croon 

sorrow' 

Left'hand iroivf.':. 
seed 

crew serve 


wore 

terse sever 


rest 

fewer swerve 

llight'hand Words, 

kill 

mill 

hill 

holly 


General, 

some 

hound 

ground 

• crescent 

sort 

found 

tlurone 

creditor 

sure 

front 

follow 

therefore 

host 

shoot 

little 

dexterous 

fill 

write 

letter 

monstrous 

word 

insult 

extent 

e.xcellent 

home 

rcsort 

writer 

directory 

gold 

insist 

become 

economise 

lock 

weight 

descent 

multitude 

score 

debtor 

dissent 

necessity 

light 

before 

section 

condition 

where 

missed 

soldier 

recollect 

trust 

Seemly 

thought 

dexterity 

crust 

justly 

tomorrow 

convenient 

silly 

loWC't 

frontier 

continuous 

WOr:t 

mellow 

exercise 

thoroughly 

suell 

yellow 

business 

uniformity 


EXERCISE 4 

For Fourth (or Littee) Fingers 
Type one line each of the {ollo\ving words — 
pass quarter quixotic physician 

zany aviator excavate acquiesce 

soap aquatic paralyse typewTifer 

lazy seaweed parallel memorandum 

zero pharynx accuracy especially 

ooze equinox keyboard salutation 

equip zealous memorize mechanical 

quash unusual frequent pS3’chology 

pasha explain practice assumption 

waltz exclaim possible accustomed 

clear educate monopoly acceptable 

await exploit operation impression 

exalt animate patriotic participate 

quest benzine telephone combination 

usual mutilate telegraph acknowledge 

freak quadrant shorthand encumbrance 

azalea beverage hannonisc accommodate 

squash valuable abolished development 

cipher alliance immediSje illustration 

hyphen opponent celebrate concentration 

zephjT opposite political paraphernalia 

adjust training endeavour miscellaneous 

palace acquaint exquisite correspondence 

quiver champion perennial ecclesiastical 

EXERCISE « 

Balanced Sentences 
Type each sentence man\' times. 

It is the duty of eveiy man to do a good tuni, 
and if he can he will do so. 

For if we like to do a thing we do it as well as 
it is in us to do it. 

It is the duty of the man to halt and make the 
sign when bid to do so. 

Write it on your heart that ever 3 ’ daj* is the verj' 
best da}’ of the year. 

EXERCISE G 

' Ts’pe the following sentences three times each — 

(«) 

We saw a sad red-faced savage as we were at 
a cafe at 52 State Street. 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper-corns. 

The preyful princess pierced and pricked a 
pretty pleasing pricket. 

I never saw a saw saw as this saw saws. 

War harms all ranks, all arts, all crafts appal. 

At Mars' harsh blast, arch, rampart, altar fall. 

m 

A picnic is a perfect pastime. Peter, Paul, and 
Polly on a perfect day in September, packed up 
plenty of sandwiches, pickles, peaches, pears, 
peanuts, and pop, and went for a picnic at Potter 
Pond. Peter ate profusely of j>eanuls and pears, 
and suffered painful pangs. Paul fell into the 
pond and was completely soaked. Polly picked 
pretty red leaves and had a painful experience 
with i\y poison. 
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CHAPTER II 

MANIPULATION (2) 

" 1 advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught shorthand writing and typewriting. A 
shorthand writer who can typewrite his notes would be safer from poverty than a great Greek 
scholar.” — Charles Reade. 


What Mistakes do Beginners Usually Make ? 

(1) They type by sight instead of touch, and do 
not finger the keys correctly. 

(2) They are anxious to go too rapidly, instead 
of making haste slowly and surely. 

(3) The keys are struck irregularly, instead of 
evenly; or thumped too heavily, instead of being 
manipulated with a light, elastic touch. 

(4) Punctuation marks are stabbed through the 
paper. 

How Can a Typist Learn to Stop the Pounding 
Habit ? 

By typing the punctuation marks on a very 
thin sheet of paper until the stops fail to pierce 
the paper. So long as the impressions appear 
on the other side like a sheet of Braille characters, 
the typing is bad. Eliminate " embossing ” and 
you will save energy, and work with less fatigue. 
Pounding wears the type and dents the platen. 

Which Characters are Commonly Misused by 
Beginners ? 

(1) The capital " I ” instead of the small “ 1" 
for figure one. 

(2) Small letter " o ” instead of the capital 
" O ” for the cypher. 

(3) The ampersand (“ & ”) instead of the full 
word " a n d " in a sentence. 

How can Damage to the Platen be Prevented 
by Beginners ? 

By using a backing sheet. This is an extra 
piece of stout paper placed behind the sheet to 
be typed upon. It prevents the platen from 
becoming punctured by the pointed characters, 
gives a better finish to the work, and deadens the 
sound a little. Use an extra sheet of ordinary 
paper rather than nothing at all. Do not type on a 
backing sheet for actual work, as little dents appear 
upon it from the impressions of the type. 

How Can the Paper be Prevented from Slipping 
in the Machine ? 

(1) Remove the grease on the platen by the 
application of a mixture of methylated spirit and 
benzine; or 

(2) Use a backing sheet with an inch fold at the 
top. Insert in the fold the papers to be typed 
upon and feed into the machine. The additional 
use of a gem clip when through the platen will hold 
the papers better; or 


(3) Equalise the pressure on the feed-rolls by 
adjusting the screws. 


How Can You Tell how Far the Line of Writing 
is from the Bottom of the Page ? 

(1) By pencilling a dot about an inch from the 
bottom of the page, and when the dot is reached 
begin another page; or 

(2) Find out how many lines the paper will 
accommodate before it disappears behind the 
platen ; or 

(3) Where carbons are not used, use another 
piece of paper as backing sheet with a thick black 
line drawn across it at the point where it is desired 
to type the last line. This will appear through 
the paper. If the backing sheet is made to pro- 
trude either to the left or right of the paper, the 
line will also be seen at the side. 

In order to type at the very bottom of a page, 
remove the paper and reinsert within a big folded 
tab or slip projecting two or three inches below the 
page. Modern machines, however, provide for this 
contingency. 

When Should a New Paragraph be Started ? 

When a new subject, or a new aspect of a subject, 
is begun, but avoid the cutting up of a letter into 
a nmnber of short paragraphs. Do not begin 
a new paragraph on the bottom line of a page, 
nor let it end at the top of a page, if the line is not 
a complete one. Begin each paragraph (called 
indenting) five spaces from the left margin. 

If a Page has been Taken Out of the Machine 
Unfinished, How Can it be Re-inserted so as 
to Leave no Traces of its Removal ? 

Re-feed into the machine, taking care to pre- 
serve the same margin as before. Use the paper 
release to enable you to get the paper on the 
previous line level. The exact letter-places ma}' 
be fixed by means of letters like the small “1,” 
which have a central position and can be brought 
directly opposite the notches of the scale. 

How Much Margin Should be Left on all Four 
Sides of the Paper ? 

Top. 1^ to 2 inches. This should include the 
page number in continuation sheets. 

Bottom. 1 to 1^ inches. 
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Left-hand Side. 1 to 2i inches, according to 
the size and nature of the document. A inch 
margin is usually best. 

Right-hand Side. — ^H alf an inch, except in 
letters where it is now customary to make both 
margins alike. 


What are Combination Signs and how should 
the Operator Produce Them if not on the 
Machine ? 


Combination signs are signs produced by striking 
one character over another. This is done when 
the special signs required are not provided on the 
keyboard. 

If the mechanism permits, one character can 
be typed over another in the quickest way b}- hold- 
down the space bar whilst the two characters are 
struck successive^. 

An alternative to holding down the space bar is 
to use the back spacer. 

Examples — 

Cent . . . Small “ c ” and shilling sign 



struck over each other. 

Dollar 

. Capital " S ” and shilling sign. 

Plus sign 

. Hyphen and two apostrophes, 
or preferably by pen and 
ink. 

Division Sign 

. Hyphen and colon. 


Equation . . One Ityphen slightly raised 


above another b}' means of 
^eriiner. 


Cedilla 

. Small “ c ” and comma under 
it. 

. Hyphen over small “ x ” or 

Asterisk . 


small “ w ” over capital 
“ A.” 

Dagger . 

. Shilling stroke and hyphen. 

Paragraph sign 

. Capital “ I ” and capital “ P.” 

’Multiplication 

. Small “ X." 


Bold square brackets Underscore kej’ and shilling 
sign ^ _7 

Exclamation Mark Anostrophe and full stop. 

Section . . . One capital “ S ” or small “ s ” 

partly over another. 

Degree . . . Raised small “ o." 

Foot-note marks . An}' striking combination 
such as — 


A and w ( and ) 

A „ V £ i> I 

@ '» % N „ - 

1 I 

Diphthongs . . “ se,” “ oe,’’ etc. After typing 

the Erst letter, depress paper release key, and 
move, paper half a space. Then Uqie the sec- 
ond letter. Move paper back when full stop 
or end of a line is reached. 


Enumerate the Uses of the Sign “/.” 

(1) For the shilling sign, as “ 2/-,” “ 3/6.” 
Do not, however, use this sign in tabular work in 
single spacing, as it gives too crowded an appear- 
ance to the characters. 

(2) For the word “to” as “ 640/642.” 

(3) For separating the numerator from the 
denominator in fractions, as “ i/8th.” 

(4) As a press contraction for “ t h e .” 

(5) As an alternative to the caret, to show an 
omission. 

Avoid its use in t3'ping dates. 

How are Lines Ruled on the Typewriter ? 

(1) By tapping the underscore key several times 
in succession. To prevent a jagged appearance 
to the work, ivind the ribbon from one spool to 
the other noth one hand, whilst striking the under- 
score key with a finger of the other hand. Double 
lines can be made by using the Interliner and typing 
the second line close to the first. 

(2) By holding the underscore key against the 
platen with the thumb of the left hand and running 
the carriage backwards and forwards a few times 
with the right. 

(3) On some machines, the point of a pencil 
(preferably copying ink) may be held against the 
platen whilst it is revolved for vertical lines, or the 
carriage moved to and fro for horizontal lines. 

(4) Straight dot vertical lines may be made with 
the colon, and wavy lines by one of the bracket 
signs. Hold dowTi the space bar, or use the back 
spacer each time after turning up the paper. 

How Would You Produce Accents on a Visible 
Ribbon Machine Without Accents ? 

Use a sharp lead pencil, and mark the impres- 
sions at the back of the ribbon where required. 
This is impracticable where the accents are 
numerous, as in typing French. In such a case, 
if not provided on the machine, insert them 
afterwards with a pen and similarly coloured ink 
to the ribbon. 

What is an Original Document, a Close Copy, a 
Facsimile Copy ? 

Original. The document from which a copy 
is made. 

• Close Copy. A reasonably exact copy of the 
original. 

Facsimile. An exact reproduction of the 
original. This can only be done by some process 
like photography or lithography. In examina- 
tions, when a facsimile copy is asked for, make as 
close a copy as possible. 

To ensure that no line is omitted in copying, 
place a ruler or a piece of cardboard under the 
successive lines in travelling dovm the page of the 
original. 
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How Would You Type on Ruled Paper ? 

Use the Interliner and rotate the platen by means 
of the thumb wheels. Where ruled lines are about 
the same width as double spacing, it is only 
necessary to adjust the spacing every few lines. 

How Would You Type {a) on the Leaf of a Bound 
Book lengthwise, and (&) on Small Stiff Cards ? 

(fl) Feed an ordinary sheet of paper into the 
machine till it reaches about an inch above the 
scale. Place the leaf of the book behind this 
projection in front of the platen, and turn the 
thumb wheel backwards Avith one hand, whilst 
holding the book in the other. 

(6) Feed a thick, strong sheet of paper into the 
machine and place the card behind it in the same 
way as in {a). The heavy paper will act as a 
clamp or holder for the bottom edge of the card. 
Some machines provide a card holder. 

How Should an Operator Handle the Paper when 
at Work ? 

Place the copy on the side opposite to the Line 
Space Lever if a copy holder is not used at the 
back of the machine. Place the blank sheets on 
one side of the machine, and as each sheet is typed, 
put it on the other side, face downwards. 

Should Pupils Receive Tuition on one Kind of 
Typewriter Throughout ? 

It is better to work on one kind of typewriter 
until tolerably familiar with it, before changing 
to another. 

Give Some Time-saving Typewriting Hints. 

(1) Keep the fingers over their proper keys and 
close to the keyboard. 

(2) Insert paper quickly and straight. 

(3) Remove paper by means of the paper release. 

(4) Return the carriage with one hand only. 
It is not necessarj^ for the hand to accompany the 
carriage all the way. Give it just sufficient push 
to return without banging to the starting-point. 

(5) Bring the hand back quickly to the keyboard 
after returning the carriage. 

(6) Use the correct shift key for capitals, and 
do not cross the hands. 

Remember that every superfluous movement 
is a loss of time and energy. 

Enumerate Some Characteristics of a Page of Good 
Typewriting. 

Uniform impressions and spacing, well-centred 
headlines and ample margins, no letters struck 
over other letters, no mis-spelled words, no 
wrongly divided words at line-ends, and absence 
of dirty erasures. The matter should be accurate 
and the manner tasteful. 


How is an Expert Operator Produced ? 

By incessant practice under a competent 
instructor on a good machine. Use the touch 
method, and type long and unfamiliar words from 
beginning to end without hesitation. Keep the 
carriage moving steadily all the time, and not by 
fits and starts. Jot down in a note-book words 
which give particular trouble, and practise them 
in leisure moments until thoroughly mastered. 
Never allow anxiety for high speed to interfere 
with neat and accurate work. Absolute accuracy 
is the most important thing of all. The aim should 
be to type each page more perfectly than the last. 

Name Some Faults of Manipulation which are Not 
Always Distinguishable in the Typescript. 

(1) T5q)ing by sight instead of touch. 

(2) Incorrect fingering, 

(3) Watching the type bars strike the paper. 

(4) Returning carriage slowly and with both 
hands instead of one. 

(5) Using thumb wheels for line spacing instead 
of spacing lever. 

EXERCISE 7 

To learn the figures by the touch system, 
associate each figure with the letter immediately 
below it, and practise them frequently thus — 

w2 e3 r4 t5 y6 u7 i8 o9 

Use small " ] ” for one and capital " 0 ” for 
the cipher. 

Practise sets of figures in twos, threes, fours 
etc., as — 

12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, etc. 

100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, etc. 

1000, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1004, 1005, 1006, 1007, 
1008, etc. 

EXERCISE 8 

Type the following alphabetical sentences three 
times each. 

Pack m}? box with five dozen liquor jugs. 

The quick brown fox jumps right over the lazy 
dog. 

The judicious advocate will never forget that 
a good cause may be quickly lost by too much 
zeal. 

In consequence of his love of luxury the wealthy 
jeweller did not join in the craze to climb the high 
mountain peaks. 

It required just seven weeks for the experts to 
arrive at the amount of shortage caused by the 
embezzlement. 

Quiet zeal and pluck justly won many a stubborn 
vexing fight. 

A large number of our citizens have signed a 
petition which makes request for a more just 
system of taxation. 
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The bank recognizes the claim as valid and quite 
just, and we expect a full pajunent. 

Just one hour of quiet, steady, exact work, is of 
greater value than a dozen hours of spasmodic 
bustling. 

Wherever civilization extends, the services of 
judicious stenographers will be quicldy in demand. 

Dexterity in the vocation of t 5 q)ewriting may be 
acquired by judicious work and zealous efiort. 

The quality of modern explosives allows pro- 
jectiles of remarkable size and weight to be used. 

The frequently inexplicable verdicts of juries 
emphasize the need of a change in the whole 
system. 

Old and quaint maxims filled the pages of that 
very curious book, on which, vdth quiet joy, he 
gazed for hours together. 

Tlie qualitj' of the material used in the bulky 
steel girders was zealously examined by the just 
but very careful inspectors. 

EXERCISE 9 

Tjfpe the following Pi'overbs three times each, in 
double spacing. 


\Wiat one does one becomes. 

Kindness is more binding than a loan. 

The greatest oaks have been little acorns. 

A man learns little from victory^ — ^much from 
defeat. 

Skilful workmen need not travel far to earn 
their bread. 

One good deed is better than tliree days of 
fasting at a shrine. 

Better to be proficient in one art than an amateur 
in a hundred. 

Better do one act quickly than talk about a 
hundred for a day. 

If you wsh to learn the highest truth you must 
begin with the alphabet. 

The string of a man's sack of patience is generally 
tied TOth a slip-knot. 

Those discontented with their fate will accuse 
even the sun of partiality. 

The friendship of a child is the brightest gem 
set upon the circlet of society. 

Everything must wait its turn — ^peach blossoms 
for the second month and chrysanthemums for 
the ninth. 


EXERCISE 10 

Type in double spacing, with 10 margin — 

If your attention is distracted by half-a-dozen amusements , 
or divided amongst half-a-dozen other studies, how is it possi- 
ble to make rapid headway? Concentration of strength and pur- 
pose v/ins-, and the absence of it invites failure. To act hotly 
on the offensive and gain a swift and shattering victory, you 
must specialise. Every tendency to aimless and miscellaneous 
activity must be crushed. Remember that your greatest enemy is 
yourself, and that the most glorious of all conq.uests is self- 
conquest . 

You have now arrived at a stage where memorised sentences 
will provide excellent practice. Better still, type rapidly, 
accurately and repeatedly, some passage of good prose or poetry. 
Always aim at accuracy first, and speed afterwards, and type 
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without looking at the keys. ITot only can this he made a means 
of memory training, hut it strengthens the fingers and facili- 
tates quick movements. If your hands become tired quickly, it ^ 
is because you are holding them too tensely, or because they 
are not sufficiently strengthened by practice. 

If any particular sentence gives you trouble , practise it 
in words first, phrases next, and then as a whole. Try each 
time to type it more quickly. Keep a v/eekly record of your pro- 
gress, namely, of the total vrords typed in a pa.rticular piece, 
the percentage of errors , and the net number of words a minute . 


CHAPTER III 


MECHANISM 


*' My greatest ]oy in life is to rise early and oil my typewriter.” — Rudyard Kipling. 

" Typewriters human ! I should think they are — \ have a stud of six.” — S. R. Crockett 


What may be Termed the General and Special 
Mechanism of a Typewriter ? 


General, That which is common to all the 
leading machines. A knowledge of such mechan- 
ism may be acquired by the practical use of a 
typewriter, and the study of this book. 

Special. That which is peculiar to one kind 
of machine. A knowledge of such mechanism may 
be acquired by a study of the descriptive booklets 
issued by typevTiter companies with machines 
•supplied. The names for the different typetvriter 
parts vary slightly in different machines. 

The three main divisions in the mechanism of 
a typewriter are the printing, \ the paper-carrying, 
-and the spacing mechanism. I 


/'•Mention the Different Classes of Typewriters. 
'•'There are various classifications, viz. — 

(1) Type-bar and type-shuttle machines; 

(2) Single and double keyboard machines; 

' t(3) Ribbon and pad machines; 

‘i, -((4) Non- visible (blind) and -visible machines. 

"Distinguish Between Type-bar a^d Type-shuttle 
Machines. 

(1) In type-bar machines the Wpe is mounted 
on a lever, and in type-shuttle I machines on a 
cylinder. Type-bars are the bars (which carry the 
type and converge at the printing! point. 


(2) In type-shuttle machines one cylinder may 
be removed in a few moments, and another inserted 
with an entirety different set of type. This gives 
a wide range of types on the same machine. 

(3) In t 3 q)e-bar machines the keys are struck 
udth a sharp blow, while in type-wheel machines 
a push action is required. Most modern machines 
are type-bar machines. 

Distinguish Between Single and Double Keyboard 

Typewriters. 

(1) Single Keyboard. A typewriter in which 
the same keys are manipulated for both capitals 
and small letters. To produce capital letters, a 
shift key must be held down while the keys are 
struck. Single-keyboard t 5 q)ewriters are sometimes 
called “ Shift-ke}' Machines.” 

The two varieties of single-keyboard machines 
are — 

{a) Single Shift. These usually' have two 
shift keys, one on each side of the macliine. 
Both are used for the same purpose. Each 
type bar carries two characters, and there are 
four rows of key.s. 

(6) Double Shift. One for capitals, and the 
other for figures. Each ty’pe bar carries three 
characters, and there are only three rows of keys. 
The single-shift keyboard is the more popular 
and speedy, and avoids the two extremes of hartng 
too many keys and too few. 
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(2) Double Keyboard (or no Shift). A type- 
writer with one key for every character, that is, 
the letters are “ doubled ” or duplicated, once 
for capitals (or upper case) and once for small 
letters (or lower case), thus making seven rows of 
keys. 

Distinguish Between Ribbon and Pad Machines. 

(1) In ribbon machines the ink is supplied 
from a saturated ribbon ; in pad machines, from 
an inked pad. There are very few pad machines 
in existence to-day. 

(2) In ribbon machines the ribbon is interposed 
between the type and the paper, and the impression 
produced by the type striking the ribbon; while 
in pad machines the type is inked when out of 
action and resting on the pad. 

Define the Words ‘‘ Characters,” and " Keys,” 
as applied to Typewriting. 

Characters. Impressions of whatever kind 
produced on the typewriter. Letters, figures, 
punctuation marks, and other signs are spoken of 
collectively as “ Characters." 

Keys. The discs to be struck by the fingers 
of the operator in order to produce the various 
characters marked upon them. The non-alpha- 
betical arrangement of the keys secures an alter- 
nating motion of the hands, and facilitates rapidity 
of operation to a greater extent than would be 
possible bj' an alphabetical arrangement. 

What are Blank and Dummy Keyboards ? 

Blank. A keyboard where the key faces are 
blanks. It is often used in the early stages of 
touch typeuTiting to remove the temptation to 
look at the keys. Keyboards may be blanked as 
follows — 

(1) Use opaque key-caps. These are made of 
celluloid, and fit on to the keys, thus converting 
them to blanks. 

(2) Place a metal shield cover over the keys at 
a sufficient elevation to allow tlie fingers free play. 
This screens the keyboard from the eyes. Cloth 
shields or " aprons ” arc also used for this purpose. 

One way to learn t3’iDewriting is to practise 
blindfolded (however laborious and troublesome 
at first). 

Dummy. A keyboard used for finger practice 
where a ty’pewritcr is not available. The student 
cannot obtain a correct touch from its use alone. 

Describe the Scale, the Scale Pointer, and the 
Bell Trip. 

Scale. A steel bar marked out in notches or 
degrees. One degree represents one letter; ten 
degrees measure one inch. This enables the 


operator to fix the machine at definite positions, 
to measure spaces, calculate headings, etc. 

Scale Pointer. An indicator which points 
to the notches on the scale. 

Bell Trip. • A small piece of projecting metal 
on the carriage or margin stop, v'hich comes 
into contact with the bell hammer and causes the 
latter to strike the bell when the end of a line is 
approaching. 

Describe the Printing Point, Printing Line, and 
Paper Table. 

Printing Point. The place -where all the types 
converge and strike the platen. 

Printing Line. The line of typing. On some 
machines this is even with the scale, but on others 
one or two line spaces above it. 

Paper Table. The support behind the platen 
on which the paper rests while in the machine. 
The name of the machine generally appears upon it. 

What are the Spools ? 

The bobbins round which the ribbon winds. 
When one spool is empty, the ribbon reverses 
automatically in most machines. 

The ribbon can also be wound from one spool 
to another, or its motion changed, apart from the 
automatic reversal, by means of a handle or knob. 

Describe the Carriage Tension Spring, Dra-wband, 
and Finger Key Tension. 

Carriage Tension Spring. The mainspring 
of a typewriter. If the tension is too high, the 
carriage bounds too quickly when the keys are 
struck, and if too low, it has a sluggish movement. 

Drawband (or Tension Cord). The cord 
which connects tlie carriage with the carriage tension 
spring. 

Finger Key Tension. This refers to the force 
by which the keys rebound to the touch, or the 
degree of elasticity in the spring. It can be 
regulated in most machines. 

What is Meant by Alignment? 

Alignment refers to the arrangement of the 
characters in a straight line. Wffien letters fall 
below or rise above the line, the alignment is said 
to be “ out." The mechanism is usually at fault 
when this happens, though insufficient depression 
of the shift key will cause it. 

How Can the Noise of a Typewriter be Deadened ? 

By taking awaj^ the wooden base-board and 
substituting a pad or mat made of cork, rubber, 
felt, or thick cloth. Silencers consisting of springs 
or india-rubber knobs fixed to the feet of the 
typewriter, serve' the same purpose. 
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EXEIICISE 11 

An almost perfect rhytiim maintained stes.dily for one 
iiour has been a big factor in v\rinning the ¥/orld ’s Typewrit- 
ing Championship for every operator who has held that title. 
Watching these champions one cannot help but notice the appa- 
rent ease v/ith which they operate the machine at eleven or 
more strokes per second. They do not write jerkily, lior do 
they try to speed up on the small words that everyone v/rites 
many times during a day — words like this, that, the or them, 
and many others . They strive to w^rite them all with as per- 
fect rhythm as possible. 

Many operators complain a.bout becoming tired after writ- 
ing continuously for half an hour or longer. This is fre- 
quently due to writing under tension instead of v/ith the 
muscles of the fingers, hands and forearms absolutely relaxed. 
When your hands are held tense, it is all you can do to m.ove 
the fingers, v/hereas v/hen they are absolutely relaxed, yo\i 
can move each finger easily, quickly, and individually. And 
you will be v/riting every bit as fast because you will not 
have nearly so many corrections to make, and will not become 
tired so quickly. 

Or it may be your position at the machine that causes 
this fatigue. You may not be sitting in a natural, easy 
position at your typev/riter, your arms may be held out too 
far, causing them to grov/ heavy, and consequentl3'’ forcing 
tension. Or you may be sitting too close to j^our machine 
and have not the freedom of movement necessary. A good manj'' 
operators write with their chairs raised Yerj high--too high, 

I believe . The Champion Typists all use tables that are 
about thirty inches high, so that their hands, wrists and 
forearms are all on practicallj’" the same slant as the key- 
board, taken as a Vviiole . 


EXERCISE 12 

Type in double spacing, with 10 margin. 

To live content with small means; to seek ele- 
gance rather than luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion; to be worthy, not respectable; and 
wealthy, not rich; to study hard, think quietly, talk 
gently, act frankly; to listen to stars and birds, to 
babes and sages, with open heart; to bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, hurry 
never — in a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden and 
unconscious, grow up through the common — ^this 
is to be my symphony. 

W. E. Channing. 


WILLIAM k. OSWALD. 


It is in myself that I desire increase, profit, 
and ■ exaltation of bodj’’, mind, and soul. The 
surroundings, the clothes, the dwelling, the social 
status, the circumstances are to me utterly 
indifferent. Let the floor of the room be bare, 
let the furniture be a plank table, the bed a mere 
pallet. Let the house be plain and simple, but 
in the midst of air and light. These are enough 
— a cave would be enough; in a warmer chmate 
the open air would suffice. Let me be furnished 
m myself with health, safety, strength, the perfec- 
tion of physical existence; let my mind be furnished 
with highest thoughts of soul-life. Let me be in 
mysslf myself fully. The pageantry of power. 
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the still more foolish pageantry of wealth, the 
senseless precedence of place ; words fail me to 
express m3^ utter contempt for such pleasure or 
such ambitions. 

Jefferies {The Story of My Heart). 

EXERCISE 13 

“ The first man I ever saw using a tj’^pewriter,” 
pointed out Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in The 
Sunday Times, “ was Frank Hugh O’Donnell, 
a once famous Irish politician — now dead and 
forgotten, except bj' those like myself who were 
his schoolfellows and his Parliamentary colleagues. 
That was in the later seventies. The next man 
whom I saw using it was a well-knowm American 
man of letters — D; R. Lock — known better bj' his 


pseudonym of “ Petroleum Nasby” — one of the 
humorists during the Civil War who brightened 
man}^ of the dark hours of Abraham Lincoln. 
Samuel Butler, the author of Ereiohon, had begun 
the use of the typewTiter in 1885 , and Mark Twain 
had started even earlier — in the j^ear 1874 . I 
mj'self began to use it in the summer of 1885 . 
I wTOte an entire book with the typeuTiter in that 
jrear. I have never vTitten but on a tj'pewriter 
since — except during my absences from London 
and from a t3fpewriter ; and if I take a vacation 
extending over some weeks I alwa3'^s carry a t3rpe- 
rvTiting machine with me. I understand it is a 
question in composing rooms which is the more 
illegible — m3f handwriting or my typewriting ; 
but I cannot say how much easier the typewriter 
makes work to me.” 


CHAPTER IV 

CARE OF MACHINE 

" For weeks a tj-pewriter will chirrup away as heartily as j'ou like, responding to your fingers like a 
magic flute wdth the sweetest music and never a false note. Then something happens ” — Glasgow 
Even trig News. 


What Causes Typewriters to Become Dirty ? 

When in use, chiefl3' eraser dust; when not in 
use, being left uncovered. Probably nine-tenths 
of the t3'pewriter repair troubles are due to dirt 
and lack of care. 

What Materials are Required for Cleaning a 
Typewriter ? 

( 1 ) A long-handled, soft-bristle brush. 

( 2 ) A piece of soft cloth. 

( 3 ) A stiff-bristle brush. 

How and Where Should a Typewriter be Cleaned ? 

Daily. (1) Use the soft-bristle brush freely 
on all parts of the machine to remove dust, 
especially on the t 3 'pe-bar bearings and ribbon 
wbrator. 

( 2 ) Clean the t3ipe by tapping it lightl3' with 
the stiff-bristle t3'pe brush to loosen the dirt. 
Afterwards brush the t3'pe vith a lengthwise 
movement, not from left to right. Use a little 
benzine on the brush occasional^. On the least 
appearance of dirt3’ t3-pe during the da3L use the 
brush again. If good nbbons are used, the t3ipe 
will seldom need cleaning. 

( 3 ) Wipe the carriage rod, or grooves of the 
carriage racewa3's with a soft cloth or wash- 
leather. and occasional^ use a slight^' oiled 
cloth, but leave clean rather tlran oity. 

Weekly. The machine should be similarl5' 
cleaned, but in greater detail and thoroughness. 
Polish the plated parts with a soft cloth, and if 
you have been doing stencil work clean the platen 
and feed rolls rrith meth3’lated spirit, or benzine. 


A small bellows is useful for blowing the dust 
away from the inner parts of the machine 
unreachable by a brush. 

How and Where Should a Machine be Oiled ? 

Broadly speaking, only those parts should be 
oiled where one piece of mechanism acts upon 
another, such as the rods or race-wa 3 'S on which 
the carriage travels. Immovable parts require 
no oil. The oil should be put on from the end of 
a screw-driver, or with a small camel's hair brush, 
or piece of cloth. If squirted from the cil-can, 
dry it off immediately, as too much oil collects 
dirt and clogs the mechanism. Use an old pair 
of gloves to keep the hands clean. Jlost machines 
suffer from over-oiling rather than under-oiling. 
Use onty the special typewriter oil. Remove all 
superfluous oil, except at the exact spot where 
friction is liable to occur. Carriage rods need 
damping frequently with oil, but once in two 
months is ordinarity sufficient for other parts to 
be oiled, and then only sparing^. 

How May a Machine be Damaged ? 

B3^ tampering unnecessaril3’ with the mechanism, 
forcing a machine when it “ sticks,” keeping it 
in a damp place, or leaving it uncovered when not 
in use. 

When a Machine Goes Wrong, What is the Best 
Thing to Do ? 

If you can find out what is the matter, tr3' to 
set it right rrithout straining or forcing an3f part 
of the mechanism. If unsuccessful, have it 
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repaired by a mechanic, and ascertain precisely 
what was wrong, in order if possible to be able to 
cope with a similar defect in future. A typist 
should know how to repair any common trouble, 
but more serious derangements require the aid of 
a skilled mechanic. 

How Should a Machine (i) be Left When Not in 
Use, {2) be Moved About, and (3) be Packed 
for Travelling Purposes ? 

(1) With the carriage in the middle, and not to 


the extreme right or left. Always cover it up if 
not immediately required. 

(2) Lift it carefully. Dragging tends to tear 
or loosen the rubber feet of the machine, as well as 
mark the table. 

(3) Carefull}^ tie the carriage to the framework 
with tape or string, so that it cannot move, and 
place some paper in the type basket to prevent the 
t 5 q)e-bars moving. Screw the machine to the 
lid of the box in which it was delivered. If this is 
not available the typewriter company will suppty 
one together with full instructions as to packing. 


EXERCISE 14 

"Typewriters are delicate organisms, and yet it is curious that 
the harshest treatment sometimes does them good. Once I had a type- 
writer very run down and jaded. It could only crawl; it was wheezy; 
the least effort fagged it. I had it sent on a voyage on a steamer, 
where it was submitted to all the rough usage of quay porters and 
sailormen, and v;hen I got it hack the change was very gratifying. I't 
had regained all its old robust strength, its voice was bold and 

cheerful; it was fit for anything." - (Anon.) 

Typists are quite as delicate things as typewriters, and just 
as liable to get run down. You know how irritating it is if your 

machine goes wrong when you are up to your ears in work: and it is 

similarly galling for an employer when he is obliged to work under 
severe pressure without his ailing typist. 

Just as you can get the best work out of your machine by keep- 
ing it in good condition, so also can you get the best out of your- 
self by keeping physically fit. Just as machines suffer more from 
over-oiling than under-oiling, so the body also suffers more from 
over-eating than under-eating. Excess of oil collects dust and 
dirt, and often throws the mechanism out of order. Excess of food 
likewise makes one heavy and stupid, and often throws the bodily 
functions out of gear. The typist who seldom cleans his machine, 
probably seldom cleans his body. Moreover the typist who subjects 
his machine to violent treatment and heavy strain, is probably 
somewhat reckless about his own physical well-being. 

One of the sanest systems of physical culture I know of is 
that of Lieut. Muller, which is fully expounded in "My System for 
Gentlemen" ar "My System for Ladies." Read also the excellent 
little book by John Stuart Blackie on "Self-Culture". 
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i:xi:nc'isi: i5 

'* In forming a new habit suffer no exception 
to occur till the new habit is rooted/' sa 5 fs Pro- 
fessor James. This is a wise rule to follow, and one 
which I can recommend every reader to trjc For 
example, if you have begun tjfpcwriting, just 
firmly' make up your mind that come what may 
you will devote a definite amount of time each 
working day to your task. If you can keep this 
up for a few month.s, a sweet sense of satisfaction 
will come over you, and the \nctory gained will be 
a prelude to many more. Regularity of habit is 
something to be sought for and earnestlj' cultivated. 
Do not fear that it will turn 3 'ou into a machine. 
The Sun does not become a machine, or lose one 
particle of its glorj', by reason of its regularity. 
The mechanical precision of the planets in their 


orbits, and of the ebb and flow of the ocean tides, 
does not detract from their grandeur, nor diminish 
their beauty. Bj* giving, say, half an hour a clay 
to tjqiewriting study, and persisting in it for five 
days a w’eek and 260 times a year, j'ou are onlj' 
bringing your habits into line with the laws of 
nature. Such habits will help you to move 
through life with sweeter serenitj’' and greater 
usefulness, and to reap the best fruits of j'our toil. 
You would never think of missing j’our breakfast, 
or of going unwashed to business. These duties 
arc perfonned automatically and without excep- 
tion, and life is made easier and happier .thereby. 
Then why not cultivate the same constancy in 
study ? By suffering no exception to occur till 
a habit becomes automatic, 5 ’ou are sowing seeds 
of victory and power. 


CHAPTER V 

TVmEtVRlTEnS 

“ 1 havi' only one tyiiewritcr — a ribboned female. Xo one could have a more ladylihe friend." — 
Ax sir S. Swan 


Give an Outline of the Early History of the 
Typewriter. 

In 1714 a British patent was granted to Henry 
Mill, but the machine was never brought out. 

In 1829 a patent was obtained by William A. 
Burt in America for a " Typographer," but the 
records of it were dcstroyccl by fire. 

In 1833 a " typographic machine or pen " was 
patented by X. Progrin, of Marseilles. 

In 1844 a Mr. Liltlcdale showed a typewriting 
apparatus for the use of the blind to the York 
meeting of the Britidi Association. 

In 1^13 and 1845 American patents were granted 
to Charles Thurber for a typewriter of the horiz- 
ontal wheel patteni. 

In 1851 the Great Exhibition contained a 
machine patented by Pierre Foucault, of Paris, in 
1 849; and also the " Typograph " of William Hughes. 

Fiom 1847 to 1856 Alfred E. Beach in America, 
and from 1855 to 1860 Sir Charles Wheatstone in 
England, constructed several typewriters. 

In 1857 Dr. S. W. Francis, of New York, made 
a machine with a pianoforte keyboard. 

In 1866 Pratt, an American living in London, 
patented a machine. 

In 1868 an American patent was taken out bv 
C, L. Sholcs and C. Glidden. 

In 1875 Sholes and Glidden, after effecting 
numerous improvement.^, finally placed tlie manu- 
facture of their macliincs in the hands of Messrs. 
E. Remington & Sons, of llion, Xew York. These 
machines were the first tot'-ossessaconimercial value. 

In Buying aTypewriterWTjat is the Best Thing to Do ? 

( 1 ) Get the opinion of an expert operator who 
has had a long experienc-e of diitcrcnt machines. 


(2) Failing this, procure one or two machines 
of the reputed best makes on a week’s trial. 'Most 
makers offer to do this without charge, and place 
the hirer under no obligation to buy. The merits 
of the respective machines can tlien be compared. 

What is the Price of a Good Typewriter and How 
Long Should it Last ? 

The cost of a good office machine by the best 
makers is from £20 to £30. This should stand from 
five to ten years’ usage, but as improvements are 
constantly being patented, it is often better to 
exchange for a new model after about five ycar.s. 
Portable Typewriters cost from £10 to £15. 

What Qualities Should a Good Typewriter Possess ? 
It should — • 

(1) Be a visible writer, so that the work is 
always in sight. 

(2) Have a soft, vclvetj* touch and light, 
responsive action, so as to be manipulated v.'ith 
case and pleasure, and without fatigue. 

(3) Be strong, sound, and durable. 

(4) Be equipped with the most up-to-date, 
labour-saving devnees. 

What is a Re-built Typewriter ? 

A machine which has had its worn working parts 
replaced by new one.'. It costs a little more than 
an ordinary second-hand machine, but usually 
lasts longer, and does better work. 

In What Sizes are Typcvmters Made ? 

(1) Foolscap size, proriding for from 70 to SO 
characters on the line. 

(2) Draft size i95 character'). 
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(3) Brief size (120 characters or more). 

(4) Policy size (160 characters or more). 

The foolscap size is the most usual. 

Distinguish Between Blind (or Non-visible) and 
Visible Typewriters. 


required at all times, the maximum life of a type- 
writer may be put at five years, the average working 
life probably not exceeding four and a half years. 
It is, we think, quite certain that no allowance 
that any income-tax official would consent to 
would be at all adequate to provide for deprecia- 


Blind. Those in which the typescript is not ^ion at so rapid a rate. Such allowances are 


visible when typing. 

Visible. Those in which the typescript is 


always made by way of a percentage off the written 
down value, which in this case W'ould have to be 


What Depreciation Should Annually be Written 
Off a Typewriter for Wear and Tear, and 
Obsolescence ? 


visible when typing. By typescript is meant about 30 per cent per annum to produce the 
typewritten matter of any kind! desired result.” ;>/ f f C DJ J 

What is the Advantage of Having Only One Kind 
of Typewriter in an Office ? 

Economy^ is effected in many ways. Ribbons 
of the same kind and colour can be used, and there 
The Accountant says; “ With normal wear and is a considerable saving in the matter of repairs 
tear, assuming that really good-class work is and supplies. 

EXERCISE 16 "Wi (j\0 

I asked Mr. Selfridge to give me one or two of his business 
maxims . "Act always as though you had a keen competitor direct- 
ly behind you," he said. "That’s a maxim that should apply to 
every business person whether in this establishment or else- 


) ^A-95 


v;here . " 

"But tell me your own favourite maxim, Mr. Selfridge," I 
said. "V/ell , I like this," he said, pointing to the framed words 
of R. L. Stevenson which stood on his office table - "To travel 
hopefully is better than to arrive , and the true success is to 
labour . " 

"I can endorse, too," he continued, "the little sentence of 

I 

which Sir Thoraa^ Lipton is so fond - ‘rTo fun like work.’ Busi- 
ness can be made-^^ the biggest game in the v/orld , " he said in ex- 
praiiaoion , "if oirie really wants to do it, but of course it re- 
coil os sense as v| ell as desire . I think a young man in this 
-.01 la can uo anythaing he want 


\y 


ca uo , " ne ODservea. 


"All that rn 


'O ao i 


uc xj: Itch in, make the minutes count, and lesrn. 
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EXERCISE 17 

Type the tollowing exercise several times, in 
double spacing, wtli a 10 margin. 

Here are some facts and figures which come in 
handy for every’- tyfpist to know. 

The average number of words on a miting line 
of standard length is twelve. This is figured on 
the basis of the 70 scale, pica spacing, 10 to the 
inch. 


The average number of lines on a full letter 
page of writing is twenty-six. 

This computation gives 312 words to the page. 
Deductions for short lines will reduce this to 300 
words or less. 

Taking sixty words a minute as the average 
speed for straight copy’ing, it is customary to figure 
five minutes per page m copying work. 

Remington Notes. 


CHAPTER VI 

ACCESSORIES 

\Yith all appliances and means to boot." — Shakespeare (2 Hemy IX') 

" Essential requisites m his labours.” — S ir Joshua Reynolds (Dtscomses). 


Which are the Most Important Typewriter 

Accessories ? 

Ty'pist's chair and table. 

Paper of different kinds. 

Eraser and eraser shield. 

Copy’holder. 

Ribbons or pads. 

Carbons, or Copying Press and Letter Books. 

Duplica-tor, or Multigraph, and accessories. 

Paper fasteners and piercer. 

Cleaning materials. 

Oil-can and oil. 

Screw-driver, spanner, and pliers. 

Pad or mat, instead of baseboard. 

The wide-awake typist will keep a " Quotations 
and Supplies ” book in which to record the prices 
and particulars of all accessories. In this book 
she will also note how long the various supplies 
last, how far they give satisfaction, and when the 
stock is running low. Examine advertisements 
and catalogues with a ^^ew to becoming acquainted 
wth the best accessories. If ymu watch your 
cmploy’er’s interests in this matter, y’ou may be 
sure he will watch yours. 

Which is the Best Kind of Chair, Table, and 

Foot-stool ? 

Chair. One with a suitable back (without arms), 
known as the “ typist's chair.” The seat can be 
adjusted to any height desired. 

T.^ble. The drop cabinet, which admits of the 
machine being lowered into it when not required. 
It can then be used as a writing desk or table. 
(See p. 2S.) But whatever the kind of table, the 
top of it should be 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 
The table or cabinet should have spacious drawers 
for stationery, etc. 

Foot-stool. The best kind is one made of a 
sloping piece of wood covered with a thick mat or 
carpet. 

Suggest a Good Arrangement for the Contents of 
a Typewriting Desk. 

(1) Top of the desk; Typewriter, copyholder, 
form tain pen or pencil, and letter basket. Keep 


it free of all papers, and allow no accumulations 
of work. 

(2) Top drawers; For letterheads, billheads, 
carbons, blank sheets, or followers, scrap paper, etc. 

(3) Second drawers; Envelopes, pins, paper clips, 
labels, rvrappers, etc. 

(4) Third drawers: Penholders, paste, ink, rubber 
stamps, pencils, note-books, cleaning materials, 
screw-driver, etc. 

One drawer might be used for books of reference, 
where a book-case or office shelf is not used for the 
purpose. 

The best desk will have different partitions in 
all the drawers. The things most often required 
should be in the top drawers, and the things least 
used in the lower ones. 

Two letter baskets are better than one — one for 
work to be done, and the other for work completed. 

Distinguish Between Record and Copying Ribbons. 

A record ribbon is one in which the colour, or ink, 
is not transferable, i.e. does not give a press copy. 
■ A copying ribbon is one m which the colour, or 
ink, is transferable, i.e. gives a press copy. 

Record ribbons are best for ordinary work, as 
they’ produce cleaner impressions, and do not 
clog the ty’pe so much. Do not ty^ie envelopes 
with a copy'ing ribbon, because if delivered on a 
wet day’ the ink tvill run. When a new copy’ing 
ribbon is used make erasures with an ordinary' 
rubber before using a ty'pewriting eraser. To 
ascertain whether the ribbon is record or copy’ing, 
wet the finger and rub it lightly on the ty’pescript. 
A copying ribbon will smudge, particularly if it 
is a Rapid Roller copy’ing ribbon. 

Mention Other Kinds of Ribbons Besides Copying 
and Record. 

(1) Hektograph ribbons, used in the duplicating 
process called hektographing. These may’ also 
be used when several press copies are to be taken. 

(2) Lithograph ribbons, used for tyfping on 
transfer paper, to make lithographed copies. 
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Which Colours of Pads or Ribbons are Mostly Used ? 

The most popular are black and purple, but 
blue, red green and black indelible ribbons are 
also used. The colour of the ribbon should be m 
harmony with the letter heading. Black record 
and indelible ribbons give by far the most durable 
impressions, the next being blue and purple. Red 
and green ribbons are the most fugitive. The 
work from cop 3 dng ribbons wiU fade more quickty 
than from record ribbons, because the dye used 
IS largely aniline, except in the case of black ribbons. 


quickly fill the type, and it is therefore of inferior 
quality. 

(2) By stretching it across the printing point, 
and holding it there whilst the keys are struck 
several times on the same spot. The longer the 
ribbon holds out under this treatment the better 
is its quality. The best ribbons will bear 150 
blows or more before a hole appears. 

(3) By means of a special testing machine which 
subjects the ribbon to repeated blows from 
typewriter types. 




"Art Metal” Typewriter Desk 


What are Bi-chrome Ribbons ? 

Ribbons divided lengthwise into two colours. 
The keys can be made to strike the desired colour 
by the depression of a key, or the moving of a 
handle. Record and copying ribbons are sometimes 
combined in this manner. Two-colour ribbons, 
are much more expensive than single-colour rib- 
bons, because in the case of a red and black ribbon 
the red portion is only used occasionally, which 
means that nearty one-half the ribbon bill is wasted. 

In order to use two colours when only a one- 
colour ribbon is on the machine, insert a small 
piece of red carbon paper between the ribbon and 
the paper. A single sheet cut into suitable strips 
will last a long time, and its cost is negligible. An 
alternative method is to put two kinds of ribbon 
on one machine, one pinned (or sewn) to the end 
of the other. As the spools will not accommodate 
the two full-sized ribbons, use two halves. 

How Can a Ribbon be Tested Without Trying it on 
the Machine ? 

(1) By scraping a little of the surface \vith a 
knife. If much ink comes off, the ribbon will 


How Can Economy be Practised in the Use of 
Ribbons and Pads ? 

(1) By keeping them wapped in air-tight ma- 
terial, such as tinfoil, or a tin box. A pad of cotton 
wool soaked in glycerine and placed in the same 
box wall help still more to preserve them. 

(2) By using alternately both halves of the 
ribbon. 

(3) By the use of a backing sheet, or extra sheet 
of paper, to give a stronger impression to the 
characters, especially where thin paper is used. 

(4) By adjusting the tension of the machine to 
the touch of the operator. 

(5) By the use of a one-colour ribbon where the 
colours in a bi-chrome ribbon would not be equall}'’ 
w'orn, and if red is required hold a red carbon at the 
printing point with one hand whilst striking the 
keys with the other. 

(6) By running a ribbon which is fairly weu 
w'orn between two cloths damped with henzin^ 
This wall redistribute the ink more evenly, and 
make the ribbon last a little longer. 

(7) By purchasing them in small quantities, and 
not storing in a hot place. 
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What is the Difference in Movement Between 
Wide and Narrow Ribbons ? 

Wide ribbons move automatically from side to 
side as well as from end to end, whereas narrow 
ribbons, as a rule, move only from end to end. 
Narrow ribbons are generall 5 " used on visible 
machines, and wade ones on blind machines. The 
most usual ribbon sizes are: narrow ^ inch, wide 
U inches. 

How is a Ribbon Changed ? 

This process differs according to the typewriter, 
but the general principles are the same. Wind the 
old ribbon on to one spool, carefull 5 ’’ noting, before 
taking off, how it is threaded. Substitute the new 
ribbon and spool for the old ribbon and spool. 
Then bring the end of the new ribbon across the 
tj'pe basket and attach to the empt)’ spool. The 
operation is completed b}' threading the ribbon 
through the ribbon vibrator.. 


Name the Different Sizes of Typewriting Paper. 


Note (or octavo) 
Quarto 

Foolscap . 

Draft 

Brief 

Demy 

Folio 


. 8 in. by 5 in. 

. Bh in. by 11 in., or 
S in. by lOi in. 

. S in. by 13 in. 

. 101 in. by 16 in. 

. 13 in. by 16 in. 

. 16 in. by 21 in. 

. 17 in. by 22 in. 


Sheets are usually sold b}' the ream. Twenty- 
four sheets make one quire, and twenty quires 
a ream. 


How May the Quality of Typewriting Paper be 
Tested ? 

By using a tj'pewriting eraser on it, if the paper 
is not too thin. If no marks remain, and the light 
does not afterwards show through it, the paper is 
good. It should be neither too highly glazed, nor 
too dull and hard. 

Which are the Usual Kinds of Paper Fasteners ? 

(1) Those which pierce a hole through the papers 
to be secured, klake the hole with a " piercer ” 
or awl before inserting the fastener. 

(2) Those which slip over the edges of the papers 
and fasten them together without piercing. 

There are manjr varieties of both kinds. 

What is Meant by Stapling and Eyeletting ? 

A Staple is a device for punching holes in papers, 
and simultaneousl 3 ’ fastening them together with 
a piece of metal 

Er’eletting is the process of punching two holes 
through a set of papers and inserting metal e5'e5. 
-•V piece of green tape is then threaded through the 


ej’es. The advantage of eyeletting is that when 
the papers are to be permanentl}' bound, the)^ are 
more thoroughty and neatlj' secured bj’ this process 
than b}' the ordinan" paper-fastener. The dis- 
advantage lies in the fact that once the sheets are 
bound together the}’’ cannot be detached easily. 

Describe a Cardholder and Copyholder. 

A Cardholder is usually a piece of mechanism 
for holding post cards firmly against the platen 
while they are being typed upon. Sometimes it is 
a separate device, but more usually it forms part 
of the machine. In the case of machines not fitted 
with a cardholder, satisfactory' work can be obtained 
by ensuring that the paper-holders are brought into 
use on the edges of the card, thus securing a firm 
surface on which to type. Most modem machines 
are so constructed that it is possible to type on the 
extreme edges of the card, if desired. 

A Copyholder is a stand for holding the copy 
from which the operator is tyqiing. Some copy- 
holders stand on a table near the typew’riter, 
others are fixed to the frame of the typewTiter 
itself. The object is to raise the copy so as to 
prevent eye-strain and back-bending. The best 
copyholders are those which stand behind the 
machine, and bring the copy directly in front 
of the operator's eyes, such as the " Balaban.'- 
Care should be taken to see that the copyholder 
is placed in a position which provides a correct 
“ focus " for reading the printed copy or shorthand 
note. The copy should always be at a correct 
distance from the eyes so that the typist can read 
without any strain. A copyholder which is readily 
adjustable from this point of -view is to be recom- 
mended. If the notebook or copy is placed flat 
on the desk the typist must either frequently move 
from the central position at the machine, or sit in 
an unnatural attitude. Therefore, in the absence 
of a copyholder, the notebook should be placed 
at the side of the machine in a sloping position. 

State the Uses of the Base-board, Tin Cover, and 
Dust-proof Cover. 

The base-board and tin cover are used for travel- 
ling purposes. When the machine is in the office, 
a hear'}' felt mat or cork pad should be used instead 
of the base-board, and the dust-proof cover instead 
of the tin cover. The felt or cork pad deadens 
the noise more than the base-board, wdiile the 
dust-proof cover is more portable for office use. 


EXERCISE 19 

T}'pe in double spacing with 10 margin. 

Professor James says: " Never suffer a single 
emotion to evaporate without exacting from it 
some practical ser%dce-” 
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EXERCISE 18 


A very familiar figure to the shorthand teacher is the stu- 
dent who enters the speed class with the glow of a nohle enthus- 
iasm upon his features. "What is your speed?" the teacher asks. 
Student: "Oh, about 120; I am a little out of practice, but I 
shall soon be able to get it back again." A five-minutes’ test 
is given at 80 words a minute , and the transcript handed in atout 
half-an-hour later. Result: 20 per cent, errors, bringing dovm 
the net speed to 64 words a minute . 


"One of the strangest ways of helping a woman operative to 
increase the output of her work is that of timing her movements 
by means of a stop-v^^atch ; and this is now being done in office, 
factory and Vi^orkshop , " says Pearson’s Weekly. Stop-watch 
studies of girl clerks and typists have been made with "remark- 
able results." "In the case of the typists it was discovered 
that much of the time lost had been due to bad arrangement of 
the typewriters and to poor equipment. Many of the typists’ 
tables were several inches too high, and the chairs were unsuit- 
able; while lights were insufficient or badly placed. After the 
necessary alterations had been made , the girls gained in health 
(and temper!), and the firm in pocket, because sixty clerks were 
soon able to do the virork that had occupied a hundred before!" 

Many years ago. Sir John Lubbock suggested a list of v/hat he 
considered to be the best hundred books in the v;orld . Other dis- 
tinguished men v/ere invited to alter or extend the list, and 
amongst them v/ere Ruskin , Carlyle, Lowell, V/illiam Morris, Max 
Muller, and John Stuart Blackie . The shortest contribution to 
the symposium, and perhaps the wisest, was the one by Sir Henry 
Irving, v/hich read: "Before a hundred books, commend me first to 
the study of two: the Bible and Shake spea.re . " 


ITov/, if in the multitude of shorthand books and magazines, 
you are bewildered v/hich to read, may I say that the shorthand 
Bible and Shakespeare is the "Instructor" (or the "Rapid 
Course"); and, when you have established yourself on the firm 
foundation of a mas tery-knov/1 edge of this book, it would surprise 
me if you could not write from 60 to 80 words a minute almos' 
once . Methuselah would have had time to buy and read all 
shorthand matter in existence , but if you have a 
you have neither the time nor the means to do it. 
structor" is safely incarcerated in the cells of 
cor..siaer yourself free to attack whole libraries 


at 


the 


living to earn, 

" In- 
then 


the 


Once 
your brain 
books 


of 


anc 
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Now what he says of " emotions ” might with 
equal truth be said of " motions ” as they relate 
to typewriting. Some time ago I gave a course 
of lessons to a student who had been practising 
on a machine for more than a year alone. Although 
by no means a dull girl, she had not even learnt the 
use of the line-space lever, and when typing in 
double-line spacing, twirled the thumb wheels 
round two notches at the end of every line. Just 
think of the enormous amount of time wasted 
in such a process ! This, no doubt, is an extreme 
instance, but there are many typists who make 
scores of needless motions in the course of a single 
day’s work. 

The practice of typing by touch instead of sight 
saves perhaps more wasted motions than any other 
single operation in typewriting. It leaves the eyes 
quite free for the cop}', and enables the operator 
to keep the machine going all the time. Where 
the typist is obliged to glance frequently from 
copy to keys, half-an-hour or an hour a day will 


probably be wasted, to say nothing of the injury 
done to the eyes. Has it not occurred to you that 
the more money you can earn for your employer, 
the more money he will be disposed to pay you ? 
If you can save half-an-hour a day by a little 
increased skill in the manipulation of the keyboard, 
a distinct gain will accrue both to him and you. 
It always pays in hard cash to learn typewriting 
properly — to attend classes, to read the best 
text-books, and to sit at the feet of those who 
know. 

There are many other ways of saving wasted 
motions, such as by the use of the tabulator for 
typing addresses, dates and paragraphs; by the 
proper disposition of carbons, paper, and envelopes, 
etc., etc. By eliminating all unnecessary move- 
ments, you will get more pleasmre out of your 
work and be less fatigued at the end of the day; 
you will economise time and energy, dispatch 
your work with greater expedition, and secure 
increased pay and more rapid promotion. 


CHAPTER VII 

ERRORS AND CORRECTIONS 

" I should say that nine-tentlis of the tj’pewriter machines are vixens, and all of them have moments of 
malevolence." — SiR J. M. Barrie 

•' Mistake, error, is the discipline through which we advance.” — C hanning. 


Which Typists Make the Fewest Mistakes ? 

Those who have had the most careful training, 
and have most thoroughly mastered the Touch 
System. 

Distinguish Between Mechanical and Clerical 
Errors. 

(1) Mechanical errors are the result of faulty 
manipulation, and may be seen when letters are 
struck in the wrong order, as “ rerors ” for “ errors.” 

(2) Clerical errors are seen in mis-spellings, 
WTong punctuation, faulty diction, etc. 

How are Such Errors Discovered ? 

By reading over and checking the typescript 
with the original very carefully. Indicate every 
error by a light correction in pencil over the error, 
and a tick in the margin. 

The copy can be checked alone by placing it 
beside the original and running the forefingers of 
both hands down the pages of the respective docu- 
ments. The most satisfactory check, however, 
is obtained when one person reads over the 
t}'pescript with another. 

When reading typewriting which is a close copy 
of another typewritten document, lay the two 
papers together and hold both to the light. It 
will then be seen whether v ords or lines are omitted. 


though to discover smaller errors the whole page 
must be read over. 

Check or prove all additions of figures and read 
over everything typed. Let nothing go out of 
your hands until absolutely correct in every detail. 

How are Errors Usually Corrected ? 

By using a t}q)ewriting eraser, and after deleting 
the errors, typing in the corrections. If a copying 
or new ribbon is used, erase with an ordinary rubber 
first and afterwards \vith the typewriting one. 

Do not use glazed paper because it makes the- 
erasures too apparent. 

A t}'pewriting eraser is usually a piece of hard 
india-rubber specially prepared for the erasure of 
typewriting errors. The usual varieties are the 
oblong and circular shapes. The circular eraser 
gives better results, as its fine edge enables errors 
covering small surfaces to be neatly erased. It 
can also be tied to the machine by means of the 
hole in the middle. Eraser trays which hold an 
eraser and pencil can be fitted to the edge of the 
machine. A piece of sand or emer}' paper is useful 
for cleaning up an eraser after being used on carbon 
copies. 

Why Should Beginners Not Use an Eraser ? 

(1) Because less care is generally taken %rith the 
work when it is known that an eraser is available.. 
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(2) The appearance of the work suffers by 
frequent erasures. 

(3) Eraser dust clogs the type-bar bearings 
and other parts of the machine. 

What is an Eraser Shield ? 

A piece of celluloid with holes of various sizes 
cut out of it. These holes enable the shield to be 
placed over errors of various lands, such as a 
punctuation mark, a letter, or a word, and thus 
allow of their complete erasure without injury to 
the surrounding characters. A piece of ordinary 
stout paper can be used as a shield, either by 
making little holes in it, or holding the edge of it 
over the characters on one side of the error whilst 
the erasure is being made. 

How Should an Erasure be Made ? 

(1) Against the platen with the carriage moved 
to the left or right, so that the dust does not 
fall into the mechanism and cause it to become 
clogged. 

(2) Rub gently up and down, and not from side 
to side. Do not disturb the neighbouring letters, 
and always blow away the dust. 

(3) In making erasures on thin paper do not 
apply too much pressure, otherwise a hole will 
appear. 

(4) Never obliterate errors by means of “ x’s." 
Tliis spoils the appearance of the t5q3escript. 

(5) If an error occurs on the last line of a page, 
either erase with the paper out of the machine, 
and re-insert for the correction, or turn the paper 
backwards and erase against the platen. 

(6) To correct an error on manuscript bound at 
the top, feed into the machine a sheet of ordinary 
paper, and turn the platen until two or three 
inches are vi=ible above the line of writing. Then 
insert the bottom of the page upon which the 
correction has to be made between the ordinar}'’ 
paper and the platen. By turning the platen 
backwards to the desired line, the ordinary paper 
disappears and the page upon wliich the correction 
has to be made can easily be t3q3ed upon. This 
method can be used for tj'ping dates, names, etc., 
on the front of a shorthand note-book with a 
flexible back. 

What is a Squeeze or Substitution ? 

Tliis is the name usualty given to the operation 
of substituting a word containing one more letter 
than the word erased. If, for example, the word 
" this ” has been typed instead of “ those ” a 
squeeze will be necessarj^ because " those ” 
contains one more letter than “ this.” 

A substitution of this kind is effected as follows: 
The wrong word is erased, and the paper moved 
half a space to the right or left by depressing the 
paper release. The right word is then inserted, 
and if neatly done, the correction will scarcely be 
noticeable. The new word will then hav'e only 
half a space on each side, instead of a whole space. 


The Back Spacer can be used in this operation 
as follows : If it is desired to substitute “have" 
for “ had ” in the phrase, “ We had heard ” erase 
“had ” and bring the printing point opposite “h” 
in “ heard.” Then depress Back Spacer and hold 
down with left hand whilst striking letter "e” of 
“have” with right. Raise Back Spacer and re- 
peat the operation with the other letters in “ have " 
backwards. If it is desired to substitute “ had ” 
for “have ” in the same phrase, proceed likewise, 
but begin operations one space to the left of the 
word ‘ ‘ heard. ’ ’ This is possible wth Back Spacers 
on most machines, but not all. 

An extra letter can also often be squeezed in 
by holding the carriage half-way betw'een the 
letters whilst the key is struck. 

Where words have been run together without a 
space, the correction can be made in this way; 
erase the last letter of the first word before holding 
back the carriage. 

If the Paper has been Removed from the Machine, 
How Can it be Re-inserted and Adjusted for 
the Purpose of Making Corrections ? 

Twirl it into the machine and bring the lines 
into position by means of the Interliner and 
Release Key. To get the letters in the right 
position, depress the Release and bring a straight 
letter, such as “ 1,” directly opposite one of the 
notches on the scale. Strike the first correcting 
letter lightly, and if not quite in the right place, 
erase and improve the position. By thro\ying 
the ribbon to stencil position, only a very light 
impression will appear when the key is struck. 
When the right position has been secured give the 
key a hard blow, and tjqje in the rest of the 
correction. Take care to see that the new margin 
agrees wdth the old one. 

What is a Strike-over ? 

One letter struck over another — generall}' a 
correcting letter over an error. Strike-overs are 
permissible, when two characters have elements 
in common, as in the following cases — 
h over n 
a „ e 

E ,, F or L 

P, .. r 

p, e, o, and s over c 

p, b, and q over o 
8 over 2 

In most other cases, however, the error should 
be erased before typing in the correction. In the 
main, “ strike-overs ” are evidences of hasty or 
slipshod w'’ork. 

Mention Some Indications and Accompaniments 
of Bad Typewriting. 

Uneven margins, dirty ty'pe, mis-.speUings, 
irregular spacing, strike-overs, smudgy erasures, 
faulty manipulation, heavy' touch, punctured platen, 
damaged machine, bent back and bowed head. 
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EXERCISE 20 

If while 3'-ou are a student you can give your teacher very 
little to do in correcting your mistakes, you wall give your 
employer less to do in the v/ay of supervision when you go into 
business . The result will be better pay and more rapid promo- 
tion. A principal does not want his time wrhittled av/ay in cor- 
recting the errors of his typist. He has something better to 
do. Don’t get into the habit of leaning upon other people. It 
is a lazy habit , and can be easily shaken off with a little 
effort and self-respect. Learn to stand alone and act on your 
own initiative . Regard it as humiliating to have to be correct- 
ed in everything you do . Be ashamed of being repeatedly told 
hov/ to do the same old things. A teacher’s business is not to 
do something which you can do for- yourself. His time should be 
used in answ'ering your questions, giving you fresh information, 
and getting you out of difficulties, not wfasted in correcting 
errors which you might have prevented or corrected yourself. 

If you wrant good pay and prospects in the future , learn to do 
without supervision now. 

The average time wfasted on an error is estimated at thirty 
seconds. Thus 120 errors a day would lose an hour’s time. 
Strive eagerly aftei" accuracy. The speediest operators are the 


errorless operators, 

EXERCISE 21 

Type in double spacing with a 10 margin 
If an increase in j'our salar}' will enable you to 
make someone else happier, it is worth while work- 
ing for it. If it wll admit you to the means of 
fuller physical, mental or moral development, it is 

3 — {1305) 


also worth while; but not otherwise. A better 
salary in itself is a thing outside you. If you can- 
not translate it into terms of betterment inside, 
then how can you be improved by an improved 
salary ? A better salary merely gives some girls 
more opportunities for spending money on trifles - 
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and trumper3^ Perhaps, however, this gust of 
spending is the only way for them to learn the 
uselessness of frivolous expenditure. Some people 
can only learn the use of money by first abusing it, 
just as some dull minds can only learn the value 
of peace by going to war. 

Here are a dozen ways in which the gentlemanly 
Addison recommends us to fill up the gaps' and 
chasms of life not taken up with pleasure or 
business — 

(1) Quieting the angry. 

(2) Softening the envious. 


(3) Doing justice to the character of a deserving 

man. 

(4) Rectifying the prejudiced. 

(5) Advising the ignorant. 

(6) Comforting the afflicted. 

(7) Relieving the needy. 

(8) Mitigating the fierceness of a party. 

(9) Cultivating a taste for music, painting, etc 

(10) Reading useful and entertaining authors. 

(11) Conversing with a well-chosen friend. 

(12) Holding intercourse with the great Author 

of our being. 


CHAPTER VIH 

PUNCTUATION (1) 

" On the punctuation of this verse (Roni. ix. 5) a great controversy has arisen.” — Farrar [St. Paul). 


What is Punctuation ? 

The art of marking the divisions of a sentence 
by inserting stops. 

Mention a Few Historical Facts Regarding 
Punctuation. 

Punctuation is comparative!}'’ modern. In 
ancient writing, words were run together without 
a break, and there were neither capitals nor stops. 
The main features of the modern system of punc- 
tuation were introduced by a Venetian printer 
named Aldus Manutius, late in the fifteenth 
century. 

What is Meant by “ Long Pointing ” and “ Short 
Pointing ’ ’ ? 

Long pointing is the open or easy punctuation, 
which avoids all points not clearly required by the 
construction. Short pointing is the close, heavy 
style, characterised by the use of many stops. 
Long pointing is preferable. 

How Can the Typist Learn to Punctuate Correctly ? 

Chiefly by observation, common sense, and 
experience. Theoretical rules are valuable, but 
the practice of writers and printers is by no means 
uniform. The aim should be to punctuate so as 
to bring out the best meaning of a passage. 
Generally the better the English, the fewer the 
stops required. In transcribing, read well ahead 
of the actual word which is being typed, in order 
to get the true sense of a sentence. 

When is the Comma Used ? 

(1) To separate nouns, adjectives, verbs, phrases, 
etc., where there is a slight pause in the sentence. 
Examples — 

" Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes and prism, 
are all very good words for the lips, especially 
prunes and prism.” — Dickens. 


” She with all the charm of woman. 

She with all the breadth of man.” 

— Tennyson. 

(2) To mark off the name of the person 
addressed, as — 

“ Frank, what are 3'ou doing ? ” 

“ Help me, Cassius, or I sink ! ” 

“ Will you allow me, Mr. Chairman, to 

explain.” 

(3) After the salutation at the beginning of a 
letter or speech, as; *' Dear Sir,” and “ Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” and introductory expressions as 
” In fact,” “ The truth is,” " After all,” “ Jo be 
candid,” etc. Also to in'troduce conversation in 
stories, as “ She said,”. 

(4) To mark every third figure in numerals, as: 
" 1,061,432." 

(5) It is a common practice to place a comma 
after the number of a house in a street, as: 62, 
Guildhall Street; but the best authorities leave 
it out. 

(6) To indicate the omission of a word, as — 

'' Histories make men wise; poets, witty; 

mathematics, subtle; natural philosophy, deej); 

moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend. 

— Bacon. 

(7) To mark off parenthetical expressions, as: 

However, therefore, nevertheless, as a matter of 
fact. . 

The comma is generally omitted in the following 
cases, but 'uhen a long -number is used it is better 
to punctuate it. 

(а) In years; as, 1930. 

(б) Numbers of orders and cheques; as 
Order No. 9682. 

[c) Numbers of policies; as Polic}' No. 1609871. 

[d) Telephone munbers; as, Central 4587. 

[e) Numbering pages; as 2306. 

Spacing. One space should always follow the 
comma, except, when used in numerals. 
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When is the Semicolon Used ? 

(1) To separate clauses of equal importance in 
a sentence. Such clauses are often themselves 
divided by commas. Examples — 

"All work, even cotton spinning, is noble; 
work is alone noble.” — Carlyle. 

" I find man}' very ready to say what I ought 
to have done when a battle is over; but I ivish 
some of these persons would come and tell me 
what to do before the battle.” — Wellington. 

“ Good to forgive; best to forget.” — Bromning. 

(2) To mark, off a series of contrasts; as — 

" Sir Robert Walpole, Prime Alinister of 
Great Britain, is a man of abilit}', not a 
genius; good natured, not virtuous; constant, 
not magnanimous; moderate, not equitable." 
— Hnnte. 

(3) Reasons should be preceded by semicolons — 

" It was not my fault ; I did my very best." 

(4) Before words like " as " or " hence ” when 
followed by an illustration. Examples — 

"To puncture means to pierce with a sharp- 
pointed instniment; as, to puncture a tyre.” 

" Punishment means a penalty for a crime, 
offence or transgression; hence, any pain or 
detriment suffered in consequence of wrong- 
doing.” 

Spacing. One space should follow the semi- 
colon. 

When is the Colon Used ? 

(1) To mark a long or abrupt pause before a 
further statement in the same sentence; as — 

" Books are the best things, well used; abused, 
among the worst.” — Emerson. 

“ How much lies in laughter: the cipher key, 
wherewith we decipher the whole man.”- — 
Carlyle. 

" We are never deceived: we deceive our- 
selves.” — Goethe. 

(2) It precedes the enumeration of particulars 
or introduces a quotation, example, etc. The 
additional use of the dash is superfluous, except 
when the word following begins a new paragraph. 
E.xamples — 

" There are three wicks, you know, to the 
lamp of a man’s life; brain, blood, and breath.” 
— 0. IT. Holmes. 

Kindh’ forward the following goods ; — 

3 reams foolscap paper. No. 56 
3 „ quarto „ „ 58 

(3) It follows such words as “for example; 
these words: as follows: namely: thus; to proceed: 
to sum up: ”. But the colon should be omitted 
after abbro\’iations such as “ e.g." and " i.e.” 

Spacing. One space should follow the colon. 


When is the Period or Full Stop Used ? 

(1) At the end of a sentence which is neither 
exclamatory nor interrogatory. 

(2) After abbreviations; as. Esq. (for Esquire) 
Co. (for Company). Ordinal numbers such as 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, and the words " per ” and " re " 
need no period. No space should follow stops 
used in the middle of abbreviations ; as JiI.A. 
(Master of Arts), O.M. (Order of Merit). A 
comma is used to separate an abbreviation hke 
Esq. from the rest of the address, e.g., " F. H. 
Manning, Esq., Folkestone,” but do not overdo 
this. For example, in L. G. Rees & Co. Ltd., a full 
stop after " Co.” is sufficient. In a case like 
“ Lieut.-Col." no space should follow a full stop 
when another punctuation mark follows it. 

(3) After the initials of a name; as, " W. E. 
Gladstone," when one space should follow. 

(4) After unbracketed figures or letters enu- 


merating paragraphs; as — 

1. a. 

2. b, 

3. etc. c. etc. 

(5) For leader dots in tabular work; as — 

Great Britain and Ireland 41,605,323 

France 38,641,333 

Germany 56,356,246 


(6) For decimals and the division of hours and 
minutes, in which cases no space should follow; 
as — 

“ Ikly train leaves Folkestone at 8.30 and 
arrives at Charing Cross at 10.8.” 

" The expenses have increased from 16.8 per 
cent, to 18.3 per cent.” 

(7) For marks of omission, in which case three 
stops are generally sufficient; as — 

" Character is higher than intellect. . . . 
A great soul wall be strong to live, as well as. 
to think." — Emerson. 

“ What a glorious thing human life is . . . 
and how glorious man’s destiny ! ” — Longfellow^ 

" M}' early and invincible love of reading . . . 
I would not exchange for the treasures of India." 
— Gibbon. 

(8) To separate pounds, shillings, and pence, or 
dollars and cents; as: £102. 4. 2. and 82.25. 

(9) The full stop may be omitted from headlines 
and title pages if the meaning does not suffer by 
the omission. 

Spacing. Two spaces should follow the stop 
at the end of a sentence. 

When is the Hyphen Used ? 

(1) To join compound words and expressions. 
Examples: " Good-humour, out-of-the-way place.” 

" A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit.” — Milton. 
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“ Who goeth a-borro\ving, goeth a-sorrowing.” 
— Tmser. 

" A black-thumbed, leathern-apron’d, swart- 
faced knave.” — Scott {^‘Kenilworth”). 

(2) To divide two adjacent vowels; 'as, 
“ co-ordinate, pre-established, re-echo.” 

(3) To join words and syllables open to mis- 
conception without it; as ” re-mark ” (to mark 
,again) and " re-cover ” (to cover again), to 
distinguish them from ‘‘ remark ” and " recover.” 

(4) To indicate the word “ to,” as 1900-12. 
Type 1901-4, not 1901-04. 

(5) Between numbers and fractions as, ” thirty- 
one, twenty-ninth, three-and-twenty, five-eighths.” 

(6) To mark the division of words at line-ends. 

(7) For the ellipsis mark, to denote the omission 

of some letters; as Lord K - r,” for 

" Lord Kitchener.” 

(8) It is used when a prefix is added to a proper 
name; as, " pre-Raphaelite, anti-Darwinian.” 

(9) Hyphens should not occur at the ends of 
three consecutive lines, nor at the ends of pages. 

Spacing. No space should precede or follow 
the hyphen. 

When is the Dash Used ? 

(1) To mark abruptness or irregularity in the 
sentence. Examples — 

” And all this long story was about - what 
do you think ? ” 

“ A sudden thought strikes me - let us swear 
eternal friendship.” — - J. H. Frere. 

(2) It represents faltering, hesitating speech, 
and stammering; as, “ I - beg yoiu: pardon - er - 
but - is it true ? ” and “ Y - es ” or ” N - o.” 

(3) To indicate further explanation, ampli- 
fication, or repetition; as — 

” He was worse than provincial - he was 
parochial.” — Henry James, jun., on Thoreau. 

"You lie -under a mistake.” — Swift. 

“ Prose- words in their best order; poetry -the 
best words in their best order.” — Colo'idge. 

" Cannot 5 ^ou in England - cannot you, at 
Ibis time of day - cannot 3 'ou, a House of 
•Commons, trust to the principle which has 
raised so might}^ a revenue ? ” 

(4) As a parenthesis, or parenthesis \wthin a 
parenthesis, c.g. — 

" Such weak walls of circumstance - power 
and .pomp - divide souls each from the other.” 
— Browning. 

(5) To indicate emphasis or climax at the end 
of a sentence; as in Heine’s phrase, “ Gottingen is 
noted for its professors and its - sausages.” 

" Blc.ssings star forth forever; but a curse is 
like a cloud — it passes.” — Bailey. 


“ Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, 
fight for it, die for it, anything but -live for it.” 
— Colton. 

(6) Sometimes to precede a brief enumeration 
of names, dates, objects, etc., and as a minus sign. 

(7) When a question and answer occur in the 
same paragraph; as — 

" How did you fare ? - Excellently.” 

(8) Sometimes between a quotation and the 
name of its author. 

(9) To denote an interrupted or unfinished 
sentence, or the omission of a word or part of a 
word which it is undesirable to type. Examples: 

“ I will be there unless- . He called me a - 

(10) It separates a side heading at the beginning 
of a paragraph from the matter which follows 
it; as — 

” Dash. - This is used as follows:- ”. 
Spacing. Leave one space on each side of the 
dash. An alternative method is to use two dashes 
without spaces before and after. 

When are Brackets Used ? 

(1) To enclose separate words thrust into a 
sentence, generally bj'^ way of comment or 
explanation. Examples — 

" It is circumstances (difficulties) which show 
what men are.” — Epictetus. 

" I believe, with Shelley, that it (death) is but 
the gateway to worlds and worlds of infinite 
possibilities.” — W. Graham. 

" I have heard him (Mr. Gladstone) say.” 

“ To get up speed (see ‘ 140 Helps to 140 
Speed ’) foUow the example of the world s 
fastest writers.” 

(2) In the report of a speech, such interruptions 

by the audience as (applause), (hear, hear), 
(laughter), etc. . 

(3) Reference letters or figures used to divide 
and classify statements, as (a), (1). 

(4) \\Tien an amount is expressed in figures and 
immediately afterwards in words, as — 

" The price is £100 (one hundred pounds). 

(5) In foot-notes and references thereto in the 
text. 

(6) When a complete sentence is within brackets, 
the point should be inside (.); but when onlj' part 
of a sentence is enclosed the point should be 
outside ( ). 

Spacing. One space should precede, but not 
follow, the first bracket. No space should precede, 
but one should follow, the second bracket. 

When are Double Quotation Marks, or Inverted 
Commas Used ? 

(1) To enclose the exact quoted words of a 
writer or speaker, but not indirect quotations. 
Examples — ^ 

" Did anj' of j'ou ever see an elephant's .‘^kin 
asked the master of an infant school. " I have ! i 
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shouted a six-year-old at the foot of the class. 
“ Where ? ” inquired the master, amused by his 
earnestness. “ On the elephant ! ” was the 
reply. 

Doctor Fuller, having requested one of his 
companions to make an epitaph for him, received 
the following: " Here lies Fuller’s earth ! ” 

(2) As signs for the word “ ditto,” ^'iz. — 

To goods ^26,10. 3 

„ .. ^10. 1. S 

(3) For names of newspapers, except when 
occurring in the papers themselves; as ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph,” and for names of ships, as " Lusitania." 

(4) For names of books, articles and plays; as, 
" The Intellectual Life,” ” Life’s Crowning Jo3?s,” 
and " As You Like It.” 

(5) For inches and seconds in geographical 
measurements, as: 4" (four inches) and 69° 3” 
N. Lat. (69 degrees 3 seconds, north latitude). 

(6) Sometimes before and after names of houses; 
as " Iv}'dene.” 

(7) In a quotation of several paragraphs, the 
marks should appear at the beginning of each 
paragraph, but at the end of the last one only. 
Extracts should usually be punctuated like 
originals. 

(8) For slang and colloquial expressions, and 
words with a special meaning or application. 

_ Spacing. One space should be allowed on each 
side - of the quotation, outside the marks. No 
spaces occur between the quotation marks and 
the quoted words. 

When is the Apostrophe, or Single Quotation Mark. 

Used ? 

(1) To mark omissions. E.xamples: “ can't’’ 
for " cannot," " don't " for " do not,” " heav’n ” 
for" heaven.” 

" Barkis is willin ’,” — Dickens (” Daind Coppcr- 
fieW). 

“ I’m sure, care’s an enemj' to life.” — 
Shakespeare. 

(2) To show the possessive case. Examples: 
" John's father; the children's tovs; soldiers' coats; 
a lady’s hat.” 

” Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy.” — ^ 
Shakespeare. 

“ Earth's noblest thing, a woman perfected.” 
— Lmvcll, 

(3) \Wien the " s ” would be silent in speech 
it is generalty omitted, as ” for conscience' sake." 

(4) The apostrophe should onty be used for 
nouns and not for pronouns, such as " theirs, 
its,Jiers, yours, ours.” 

(5) For certain plurals; as "Dot j’our i’s,” 
Cross \-our t’s,” " Some I^I.P.’s were present,” 
Count in lO’s.” 

(6) For feet, and also for minutes in geographical 
measurement; as, 6' (six feet) and 82° 5' N. Lat. 


(7) To mark a quotation within a quotation. 
Example: “ I will quote the w'ords of Bums,” said 
the speaker, “ and say ' A man's a man for a' 
that.’ ” 

Double " quotes ” are used for the second 
quotation within a quotation. 

(8) In Irish and Scotch names as O’Brien, 
O’Connor, M’Gregor. 

(9) The apostrophe is unnecessary in expressions 
like Society of Arts Examination, Savings Bank, 
Works Department, Entertainments Committee. 

Spacing. Same as double “ quotes.” 

When is the Note of Exclamation Used ? 

(1) It marks the expression of surprise, strong 
emotion, etc. Examples — 

" Golden volumes ! richest treasures ! 

Objects of delicious pleasures ! ” 

— Disraeli. 

“ Best friend, my well-spring in the wilder- 
ness ! ” — George EHoi. 

“ How inexpressible is the meanness of being 
a h3q)ocrite ! ” — Voltaire. 

(2) Frequently after absurd or highly improbable 
statements to suggest amusement, dissent, surprise, 
or wonder. 

(3) YTien a sentence contains more than one 
independent exclamation, it should be placed 
after each, as — 

" Look, m3' Lord I It comes ! Angels and 
ministers of grace, defend us ! ” — Shakespeare 
{“Hamlet”). 

(4) The single capital " 0 " is generally used in 
earnest and solemn address with the exclamation 
mark at the end of the word or words immediately 
following, as “ O Lord ! ” “ 0 my coimtrymen ! ” 

" O blessed Spirit ! ” The form " Oh " is an 
expression of surprise, consternation, or admiration, 
and is generally followed by an exclamation mark; 

33 — — 

" Garrick used to say that he would give a 
hundred guineas if he could say ‘ Oh 1 ’ as 
mitefield m.”— Mathews (" Words ”). 

(5) Immediately after the words " Ah 1 ” and 
“ Alas ! ” when standing alone; but if other words 
follow, place it at the end of the sentence. 

(6) After an emphatic pause; as " A crash 1 
Then silence 1 ” 

(7) To indicate greater intensity, double or 
treble notes of exclamation may be used. 

Spacing. Two spaces should follow the ex- 
clamation mark at the end of a sentence, and one 
space in the middle of a sentence. No space 
should ever precede it. 

When is the Question Mark, or Note of Interrogation, 

Used? 

(1) At the end' of every separate direct question 
if a separate answer is required to each; but if the 
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separate questions need but a single answer, it is 
placed only at the end. Examples — 

“ What art thou ? Have not I an arm as 
big as thine ? a heart as big ? ” — Shakespeare. 

” Is it reasonable of us to be impatient with 
our brother because he is weak ? You, who 
complain so much of what you are made to 
suffer, do you never cause another to suffer ? 
You, who are so shocked at your neighbour’s 
faults, do you imagine yourself to be perfect ? ” 
— Fenelon. 

(2) Sometimes enclosed in brackets when the 
accuracy of a statement is questioned, or to 
express doubt, as " I adore (?) my mother-in-law." 

(3) The question mark is not used after an 
indirect question such as " I asked her when she 
could come.” 

Spacing. In the middle of a sentence one space 
should follow the note of interrogation; but if 
at the end, two spaces. No space should ever 
precede. 

The position of the quotation marks before or 
after the notes of exclamation or interrogation 
depends on the nature of the sentence. Compare 
the following examples — 

A lady in the audience cried, “ What about 
votes for women ? ’’ 

Why have the fighting classes the monopoly 
of the motto, " England expects every man to 
do his duty ” ? — Zangwill. 

He said, " What do you mean by ‘ The trivial 
round, the common task ' ? " 

How heartily they sang, " For he’s a iolly 
good fellow ” ! 

Who wrote these lines — 

" ’Tis writ on Paradise's gate: 

‘ Woe to the dupe who yields to fate ! ’ ’’ ? 


How full of meaning are the lines of Words- 
worth — 


" Is Man 

A child of hope ? Do generations press 
On generations without progress made ? " ! 


EXERCISE 22 

Type in double-line spacing with a 10 margin. 

A slip that had serious financial results was made 
in drafting an American Tariff Act. A clause had 
been inserted admitting " fruit-trees ’’ free of duty. 
But the printers made it " fruit, trees," and before 
the mistake could be remedied, thousands of dollars’ 
worth of fruit and trees properly taxable, had been 
admitted duty-free. 

Many authors have been extremely fastidious 
about the punctuation of their works. Dickens 
and Carlyle over punctuated, and gave much 
trouble to the printers by their corrections in this 
respect. Tennyson was most particular that a 
comma should not be misplaced in his poems. 
Campbell walked twelve miles on one occasion to 
have a comma changed into a semicolon. 

Better be known as the stenographer who 
occasionally gets stuck in reading his notes than 
one who makes “ fool " transcriptions. 

The one who learns shorthand in two months 
generally takes a two-years’ post-graduate course 
at the expense of his employers. 

Knowing shorthand without knowing spelling 
and punctuation is like knowing how to sing 
without having a voice. , , 

Don't have the three-minutes-late habit. It s 
just as easy to come in on time. 

Don’t allow an impatient expression to creep 
into your face when you are asked to scratch out 
in your note-book for the sixth time. 

jDon’t gaze out of the window or about the room 
while taking dictation. Make at least a pretence 
of having your attention thoroughly on the matter 
on hand. 


CHAPTER IX 
PUNCTUATION (2) 

“ I have .some satisfaction in reflecting, that, in the course of editing the Greek te.xt of the New 
Testament. I believe I have destroyed more than a thousand commas, which prevented the text 
being properly understood." — Dean Ai.ford. 

When are the Caret, Diaeresis, Asterisk, and Acute, 

Grave and Circumflex Accents Used ? 

Caret. To indicate that an omitted word or 
phrase requires to be read where the mark is 
placed. Cobbett called ft the blunder mark. It 
can be made by feeding 'the paper upside down 
into the machine and typmg a small letter " v " 
at the required place, or vy using the French 


circumflex accent. It is better, however, to 
insert with pen and ink. 

Diaeresis. This is placed over the second of 
two vowels to indicate that both are to be sounded 
separately; as " aerial,” or in foreign words such 
as “ Madame de Stael,” " Fraulein von Biilow. 
It is produced by striking the double quotation 
marks over the required letter. ^ 
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Astekisk. (1) Generally for references to 
foot-notes, but figures are now more usual. 

(2) To show a break in a story when some time 
elapses. 

(3) To mark the omission of words. Full stops 
are also used for the same purpose. 

Accents. Generally in French words. If not 
on the machine, they should be afterwards inserted 
with the pen, using ink of the same colour as the 
ribbon. 

Define the Cedilla, Tilde, Macron, Breve, and 
Brace. 

Cedilla. A mark placed under the letter " c ” 
in French words to show that it should be sounded 
like “ s,” as “ soup9on,” “ fapade.” A comma 
slightly lowered, so as just to touch the letter, 
makes a good cedilla, when the character is not 
specially prowded on the machine. 

Tilde. A Spanish accent placed over the letter 
" n " to show that the following vowel sound is 
to be preceded by the sound of “ y ” as “ canon.” 

M.\cron. A hj^hen sign placed over a vowel 
to denote that it has a long sound; as, “ over.” 

a cup-shaped sign placed over a vowel 
to denote that it has a short sound; as, ” cover.” 

Brace. A sign used to connect two or more 
lines. Example — 

As this sign is not usually provided on type 
writers, one of the bracket signs should be used 
as follows, viz.: Strike the key and turn up the 
platen alternately with one hand, whilst holding 
down the space bar with the other. The result 
will then appear thus — 

(Inorganic. 

Matter ( 

(Organic. 

What is the Ampersand, and When is it Used ? 

The ampersand is the sign for the w'ord " and 
thus ■' The sign should not be typed in the 
bodj' of a letter. Its use is confined to the 
following — 

(1) For names of firms and companies; as, " Davy 
& Preston.” 

(2) Street numbers; as 4, 5, & 6 Fleet Street. 

(3) In &c., as a variant of ” etc.” for the Latin 
w'ord etcetera. 

When are Roman Numerals Used ? 

(1) In numbering chapters of books. 

(2) In school class numbers, names of monarchs, 
etc.; as, ” Form VI, Edward VII.” 

(3) In enumerating paragraphs, or as alterna- 
tives to Arabic numerals in subdividing paragraphs. 

(4) Small Roman numerals should be used for 
paging prefaces, sub-paragraphs, etc. 


Example — 

Section 263. When a company is registered 

in pursuance of this Act, 

I. All provisions contained, etc. 

II. All the provisions of this Act, etc. 

(i) The regulations in Table A, etc. 

(ii) The company shall not, etc. 

III. The provisions of this Act, etc. 

When using Roman numerals in columns, 
or for numbering paragraphs, it is immaterial 
whether the first or last letters come under one 
another, whereas with Arabic numerals, the units 
must always be under units, tens under tens, etc. 

No full stop should be placed after Roman 
numerals, except when used for numbering 
paragraphs. 

When is the Underscore Used ? 

(1) For headings of letters, statements, etc. 

(2) To emphasise important words, which would 
be italicised in printing; as — 

“ He who know’s only one religion, know's 

none .” — Goethe. 

“ Everywhere in life, the true question is, 

not what we gain but w’hat w'e do.” — Carlyle. 

(3) For foreign words which have not become 
Anglicised. 

(4) For references to printed books in contra- 
distinction to manuscript. 

When Should Words be Used Instead of Figures ? 

(1) When accuracy is of great importance, e.g., 
“ In consideration of the sum of £100 (One 
hundred pounds), etc.” 

(2) For all numbers under 100 in literary work. 

(3) At the beginning of sentences. 

(4) For indefinite numbers, such as " Two or 
three days.” 

(5) In legal work. 

(6) For names of streets in American towns, as 
” Fifth Avenue.” 

(7) The use of " nineteenth century ” is prefer- 
able to 19th, XIX or XIXth. 

When are Capitals Used ? 

(1) At the beginning of sentences, lines of poetry, 
and direct quotations. 

(2) For all names of countries, towns, streets, etc. 

(3) For ” I ” and “ 0 ” or “ Oh 1 ” 

(4) In degrees, as M.A., and most abbreviations. 

(5) In names of the Deity, and titles of persons, 
offices, or books. 

(6) In names of the days, weeks, and months, 
but not seasons, nor the points of the compass. 

(7) In proper names and also in adjectives 
derived from them; as, “ the Roman Empire,” 

“ the British Constitution.” 

(8) For names of important events and periods. 

(9) In words of special importance. 

(10) For Roman numerals. 

(11) Sometimes for emphasis; as, “ Independence 
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now, and INDEPENDENCE FOR EVER.”— 
Daniel Webster. 

Geographical names used as adjectives 
should not be capitalised. Examples: cliinese 
blue, Indian ink, roman type, french polish, 
morocco leather, plaster of paris, prussian blue, 
turkey red, Vandyke brown, berlin wool. 

How Should Words be Divided at Line-ends ? 

(1) Do not split words of one syllable and their 
plurals. Examples: ” through, strength, causes, 
pieces.” 

(2) Where two consonants come together, the 
division should be made between them. Examples; 
" neces-sary, oc-curred.” In the case of three 
consonants the division is usually made after the 
first, as “ han-dle, frus-trate, chil-dren.” 

(3) As syllables usually begin with a consonant, 
the syllable carried to the second line should begin 
with a consonant, but the syllables -ed, -able, 
-ible and -ing can be carried over to a second line. 

(4) Do not split roots of words, but type " con- 
scription ” not " cons-cription,” " de-scribe ” not 
" des-cribe.” Some prefer to follow pronunciation 
rather than derivation, as “ photog-rapher ” 
rather than " photo-grapher,” and “ knowl-edge ” 
rather than “ know-ledge.” 

(5) Words can be divided after prefixes and 
before suffixes. 

(6) Divisions of words should contain two or 
more letters. Try to avoid more than two divisions 
in successive lines. 

(7) All good dictionaries show the divisions of 
words into their proper syllables. 

Where are Divisions at Line-ends not Permissible 

(1) In words of one syllable, or the plurals of 
such words. 

(2) In a set of figures, such as 13,495, or 
£15 6s. 7d., or 6 yds. 9 ft. 5 ins., etc. 

(3) Mr., Mrs., Miss, Messrs., etc., and the 
pronoun “ I,” should not come at the end of a line. 
The placing of the initials R. W. at the end of one 
line and Emerson at the beginning of the next line 
is permissible, but R. on one line and W. on the 
next is incorrect. 

EXERCISE 23 

Type in double-line spacing with a 10 margin 
My ideal secretary should be an ideal shorthand 
writer and typist, able to take down from dictation 
at from 130 to 150 words per minute, and produce 
a perfect transcript. She should type at 50 words 
per minute on straight matter, and have an eye 
at all times to the artistic appearance and finish of 
her work, especially when setting out statistics, etc. 

There should be nothing slip-shod, no signs of 
erasure, no faulty punctuation, no “ finger prints ” 
to mar the finished product. Accuracy should be 
her watchword, and this should under no 
circumstances be sacrificed to speed. 


She should have a good knowledge of English, 
and thus be able to detect and correct faults in 
expression or grammar, the result of hurried 
dictation or interruptions. If and when necessar}' 
she should be able to compose letters from brief 
notes or short verbal instructions. 

Neat and legible handwriting I regard as a 
sine qua non. However vile the handwriting of 
the chief, that of the secretary must be flowing, 
business-like, and rapid. The extended use of the 
typewriter has not in the slightest degree dis- 
counted the value of good handwriting in the eyes 
of the business or professional man. 

When talcing down reports or statistical matter 
she may be called upon to check simple calculations 
and verify percentages; her knowledge of arith- 
metic, therefore, should be sound if not extensive. 
She should have an acquaintance w'ith the ele- 
mentary stages of book-keeping, so as to be able to 
keep a record of petty cash disbursements, and 
present an account in proper form. Her know- 
ledge of secretarial practice should extend to 
cheques and banking practice, in order that she 
may know how to handle remittances, and how to 
deri with payments to and from the bank, and 
check the pass book. 

She must be familiar with business terms, 
phrases and documents, and have a practice 
knowledge of the best methods of filing and 
indexing. A mastery of at least one _ forei^ 
language, preferably French, will add considerably 
to her value. 

She should be the possessor of a cheerful tem- 
perament, not easily ruffled, and be blessed with 
a disposition which looks on the sunny side ot 
things. She should never sulk and never skulk. 
Trustworthiness, reliability, loyalty, should be 
the outstanding features in her character, and 
neatness and quiet good taste the dominant notes 
in her outward appearance. She should not 
from accepting responsibility when necessary, but 
show initiative and exercise forethought; she 
should cultivate tact in her dealings with others, 
and frankness in her relations with her ^ duet. 
She must be " as diunb as a cemetery wall wh®^ 
the occasion calls for discretion, telling inquisitive 
inquirers as much as her employer desires them to 
know, and no more. 

Her supreme aim wiU be to serve her emplo 5 'er 
faithfully and well, and in every possible way to 
further his interests. 

A person possessing the qualifications I have 
enumerated, ■with the added •wisdom which can 
be gained only in the school of experience I should 
regard as an ideal secretary. 

Incidentally she would be entitled to receive an 
ideal salary, and be worthy of an ideal employer. 

F. Heelis. 
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CHAPTER X 

SPELLING AND DICTION 

" False spelling is only excusable in a chambermaid."' — Swift. 

“My mother . . . resolved that I should learn absolute accuracy of diction.” — Ruskix. 


How Can a Typist Learn to Spell Correctly ? 

Chiefly by ttide reading, accurate observation, 
and incessant practice in writing and tj^iing. One 
of the best ways of testing one’s spelling capacity 
is to take dictation either straight on the t 3 ipe- 
writer or into shorthand for subsequent transcrip- 
tion on the machine. The deciphering of badly- 
spelled manuscript is not good practice for the 
student who is weak in spelling; as by this means 
the errors will be forced upon his attention and 
perpetuated. When in doubt about spelling turn 
to a good dictionar}' at once. Never guess, if it 
can be avoided. Type out all spelling mistakes, 
or all difficult words, twenty or thirty times over. 
This practice is far more valuable if, while typing, 
the words are pronounced aloud. 

The follounng is a sure method of learning to 
spell correctly: 

(1) Select about 50 words dailj^ from a good 
spelling text-book, and type one line of each word. 

(2) Hand the sheet of typewritten words to a 
friend to be tested orally. All words spelt 
inaccurately should be re-typed about three lines 
each. 

(3) Have another test, and repeat the same 
process. 

(4) Obstinate and difficult words should be 
typed about 100 times each very rapidly by the 
Touch Method. 

Give Some Useful Rules for Correct Spelling. 

(1) “ I ” comes before “ e ” except after “ c.” 
Examples: believe, receive, but seize. When the 
sound is not " e,” the " e ” precedes, as in feign, 
leisure, either, neither. 

(2) Monosyllables ending with a single conso- 
nant, preceded by a single vowel, double the 
consonant when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel: fit, fitter, fitting; bar, 
barred; stop, stopped, stopping; rag, ragged; 
shun, shunned; spin, spinning, 

(3) Words of more than one syllable ending with 
a single consonant, preceded by a single vowe and 
accented on the Iasi syllable, double the consrnant 
when a suffix is added, as: begin, beginning: allot, 
allotted, allotting; commit, committee; propel, 
propelled; appal, appalling; concur, concurrence, 
eoncumng; occur, occurring. Note this distinc- 
tion in “lepel” and “repeal.” “Repel” with 
one vowel before the concluding consonant and the 
l^st syllable accented gives “ repelled ”; but 
“repeal,” rvith two vowels before the final con- 
sonant and also accented on the last syllable, gives 
“ repealed." 


(4) Words accented on any syllable but the 
last do not generally double the consonant on the 
addition of -ed, -ing, and other affixes, thus: 
ballot, balloted, balloting; benefit, benefited, 
benefiting; bias, biased, biasing, etc. But in 
words ending in a single " 1,” the “ 1 ” is doubled 
on the addition of “ ed ” or "ing,” as jewel, 
jewelled; quarrel, quarrelled. Exception: parallel, 
paralleled. 

(5) In words ending with silent “ e,” the “ e ” 
is generally omitted when followed by a suffix 
beginning with a vowel; as, rove, roving; abate, 
abating; move, movable. Exceptions: dye, singe, 
hoe, and shoe, which retain the " e ” before “ ing.” 

(6) Words ending in “ ce ” and “ ge ” retain the 
" e ” before " able ” and " ous,” as service, 
serviceable; courage, courageous. 

(7) In words ending with " y ” preceded by a 
consonant, the " y ” is generally changed into 
“ i ” when receiving additional letters; as cry, 
cries; hvely, liveliest. An exception occurs when 
the “ y ” is preceded bj?^ a vowel; as moneys, 
greyer, conveyed. 

(8) Double “ 1 ” loses one " 1 ” when com- 
pounded. Examples: full, fulfil; dwell, dwelt; 
dull, dulness; till, until; all, already. Exceptions: 
illness, undersell. 

(9) Words in common use ending in " o ” 
usually take -es in the plural as potatoes, negroes, 
tomatoes, while those of foreign or abnormal 
origin take only -s; as, sopranos, octavos, provisos, 
solos. Many words of foreign origin retain their 
own plurals. 

(10) In the possessive case of proper names 
ending in “ s,” monosyllables take an additional 
" s as, " Charles’s, James’s, Mars’s.” The 
apostrophe only is used in words of more than one 
syllable which end in “ s,” as Xerxes’ army. 

State Some of the Commonest Rules for Writing 
Compound Words. 

(1) Parts of speech expressing one meaning are 
joined by a h 3 iphen; as, “ well-known man,” 

“ free-trade policy.” 

(2) Compound nouns should generally be 
hyphenated if they would make a phrase when 
inverted, as “ hair-brush — ^brush for the hair,” 

“ t}'pewriter-ribbon — ^ribbon for the tj'pewriter.” 
The exceptions, however, are numerous. 

(3) Adjectives and nouns in regular use should 
not be joined; as, fellow citizen, spinal column. 

(4) A regular adverb should not be joined to.the 
adjective it modifies; as “ recently published book," 

" brightly coloured plumage.” 
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The following are examples of compound words, 
in the nature of adjectives — 

One-fourth share Half-yearly dividend 

Long-legged boy Ten-acre field 

Sewing-machine maker Many-headed multitude 

Blue-eyed maiden Myriad-minded 

Shakespeare 

" Rough hills descend and mingle with the 
wide grove-tufted, house-and-village-sprinkled 
plain.” — Wm. Allingham. 

Give Some Examples of Compound Words with 
Different Plurals. 

(1) Nouns which plnralise only the first pari — 

Singular. Plural. 

Commander-in-chief Commanders-in-chief 

Court-martial Courts-martial 

Father-in-law Fathers-in-law 

Man-o’-war Men-o'-war 

(2) Nouns which pluralise only the last part — 

Assistant-master Assistant-masters 

Lord Justice Lord Justices 

Lord Mayor Lord Mayors 

(3) Nouns which pluralise both parts — 

Man-servant Men-servants 

Woman-servant Women-servants 

The general rule is that the most important part 
is pluralised. 

Give a Few Useful Grammatical Rules with Exam- 
ples of Errors Resulting from their Non- 
observance. 

(1) A verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person. Error — ” We was going out when 
you came in.” 

(2) Transitive verbs and prepositions govern 
pronouns in the objective case. Error — “ Between 
you and I there is much in common.” 

(3) The verb “ to be ” is followed by the 
nominative case. Error — “ It was me who called 
to see you.” 

(4) “ Each,” " every,” " either,” ” neither,” are 
singular. ” This ” and “ that ” are singular; 
” these ” and " those ” are plural. Error — 
“ Neither of the members were present. Those 
kind of things are expensive.” 

(5) Double negatives destroy each other. Error 
— ” I couldn't do nothing in that state of mind.” 

(6) The infinitive must not be split. Error — 
" To intelligent^ write about the subject is 
difficult.” 

(7) ‘‘ Like ” is an adjective, not a conjunction. 
Error — " I did it like you told me.” 

(8) " Than ” is a conjunction, not a preposition. 
Error — “ He knows better than her how to do it.” 

Mention Other Grammatical Difficulties. 

(1) The words “ Board, Committee, Council, 
Corporation, Jury,” are singular, because the group 


is considered as a whole; therefore, write ‘‘The 
Board suggests,” ‘‘ The Committee is,” “ The 
Council proposes,” " The Corporation intends ” 
When referring to such bodies use " it,” and not 
“ they.” 

This rule is often departed from when the indi- 
viduals represented by these collective nouns are 
referred to as individuals. In such cases the plural 
verb should be used. 

(2) Personal names such as “ Messrs. Milton & 
Shakespeare ” or “ Messrs. John Holden & Co.” 
should be treated as plural, and referred to 
as “they.” Impersonal names such as “The 
Folkestone Typewriting Office,” or “ The American 
Machine Writing Co., Ltd.” should be treated as 
singular, and referred to as “ it.” 

(3) Note the prepositions used in the following 
cases — 

With respect to Adverse to 

Adapted to Incident to 

In respect of Averse from 

Derogatory to Consequent on 

With reference to Defer to 

Compatible with Deficient in 

In comparison with Different from 

Coincident with Afraid of 

In compliance with Similar to 

Subsequent to Conversant with 

Contrary to Sympathy with 

Indifferent to Dependent on 

Contrast with Absolve from 

Independent of Frightened at 

Impressed with Expert in 

Suitably to Simultaneously with 

(4) Say “ Whom is that book from,” or “ From 
whom is that book ? ” not “ who.” 

(5) Say “ The more important of the two,” not 
“ Most important.” 

(6) Say “ None is deserving,” not “ None^ are 
deserving.” “ None ” means “ not anyone.^^ 

(7) Say “ Three times four is twelve,” not are 
twelve.” When used abstractly the singular verb 
is correct, but when a number of things is rnen- 
tioned the plural verb is right: “ Three times four 
is twelve,” but “ Three apples and six apples are 
nine.” 

(8) Say “ Every man and woman wishes to be 
patriotic.” Use a singular verb after two or more 
singular nouns connected by “ and,” when they 
refer to the same person, or when they are precedecl 
by “ each,” “ every,” “ no,” etc. 

Enumerate Some of the Best Ways of Perfecting 
One's Knowledge of English. 

(1) Incessant reading of the standard autimrs, 

(2) Memorising choice selections of the best 
prose and poetry. 

(3) Listening to the best speakers. 

(4) Conversing with intellectual and cultured 
people. 
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(5) Writing letters to triends and preparing 
essays, lectures, addresses, etc. 

(6) Language study. 


Give Some Common Examples of Faulty Diction, 
etc. 


.4 (not a)t) should be used before the sound of 
*' \v ” or " y.’’ An (not a) is used before silent 
*' h.’’ Examples of correct usage — 


a eulogy' 

a harmonious 

a European 

a hereditary 

a ewe 

a historical 

a herb 

a historian 

a humble 

a horizontal 

a one 

a united Empire 

a unanimous 

a unique example 

a uniform 

an heir 

a union 

an honest 

a unit 

an honourable 

a universal 

an hotel 

a university 

an hour 

a useful 

an heroic 

a usurper 


bbreviaie. To say 

“ The history appeared in 

abbreviated form,” 

is incorrect. Abbreviation 

is used of words and phrases, as “ math.” for 


" mathematics ” ; A/S for “ Account Sales." 

Ahoi'e-viciitioned. Hyphenated only when a noun 
immediatel 3 ' follows, as “ The above-mentioned 
agreement,” but " The agreement above 
mentioned.” 

Abridgvicnt is used of books, etc., as “The 
abridgment of a dictionar}'.” 

Accept of. The word " of ” is unnecessary. 

dco!is/jcs. Singular, as “ Acoustics is (not are) a 
branch of science treating of sound," 

A.D. (Antto Domini) should always be placed 
before the figures; B.C. (Before Christ) after the 
figures. 

Advent. Should onl}’ be used of that which is 
important or sacred; not “ The chairman's 
advent at the meeting.” 

Aggravate. This word means to increase in 
severity or intensity; hence an evil may be 
aggravated, but not a person. “ Provoke ” and 
" exasperate ” should be used in referring to 
persons. 

Agriculturist is preferable to " agriculturalist.” 

Allmv means neither to agree nor refuse to agree. 
” Permit ” means to agree after being asked. 

Allude means to refer incidentally or delicateh'. 
Therefore, to say “ The speaker alluded at great 
length to the suffrage question ” is incorrect. 

Refer ” has a similar meaning to " allude." 

An right. Not “ alright " nor “ all-right." 

Ail together when meaning in a bodj-, but 
” altogether ” when meaning entirel}-. 


AUernativs signifies one of two, therefore it is 
wrong to say “ There were three alternatives." 

Among themselves is preferable to “ among one 
another.” 

Amnck. Not “ -ock,” “ -ok," or “ -uk.” 

Anyhoiv, anyivay. “ At any rate ” or “ In any 
event ” are preferable. 

Any manner of means. “ Any means ” is sufficient. 

Apprehend means to perceive, as " I apprehend 
danger.” Comprehend means to understand, as 
“ I comprehend ymur meaning." 

Argue. One side may argue or discuss, but two 
sides are necessary in a debate. To argue is to 
make a matter clear b}' reasoning. 

Artist. This word is commonly misused. A man 
who paints a beautiful picture is an artist; a man 
who makes pin-heads all day is an artisan. An 
artificer is between the two, putting more 
thought, intelligence and taste into his work 
than the artisan, but less of the idealising power 
than the artist. 

At length. Not sjmonymous with “ at last.” “ At 
last ” views what come.s after long waiting, as a 
finaliW; “ at length ” views it as intermediate, 
eg., " At last he died,” but “ At length he began 
to recover.” 

Avocation. Erroneously used for “ vocation.” 
A man’s vocation is his main business or calling; 
his avocations are his hobbies or amusements. 

Awful, awfully. Avoid colloquial or slang expres- 
sions. such as “ awfully good time,” “ awfully 
jolly,” " thanks awfully.” 

Backward, backwards. Use “ backward ” for the 
adjective, as " A backward pupil,” and “ back- 
wards " for the adverb, as ” He walked 
backwards.” Otherwise used bj' good writers 
indiscriminatelj’. 

Bad. Avoid the use of this word for sick or ill, 
as “ I have been bad.” Do not use “ Bad 
wound ” or “ Bad pain,” as wounds and pain 
are generally bad; use instead “ severe wound,” 

“ intense pain." 

Beastly. A colloquialism, the use of which is in 
bad taste. 

Beg. Do not overwork expressions such as " I beg 
to state.” 

Begin. Nearly' always preferable to " commence,” 

Beginner. Should not be qualified by “ new.” 

“ A new beginner ” is absurd. 

Beside. Means " by the side of.” 

Besides. Means " in addition to.” 

Bond fide takes the circumflex accent but bona 
fides does not. 

Book-keeping. Write with hyphen. 

By the by and By and by are correct. 

By-laxc. Not bye-law. Also by-election, not bye-. 

Calligraphy mco.ns beautiful 'writing, therefore 
"bad calligraphy ” is a contradiction in terms. 

Casualiiy is the state of being casual. 

Casualty is a contingency or accident. 
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Worse. Should not be used for " more,” as in the 
following instance: ‘‘ He disliked Greek worse 
than Latin.” 

EXERCISE 24 

Tj^pe the two following exercises m single spacing, 
with a 10 margin, and double spacing between 
paragraphs. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s dictum was that z should 
be used in place of s wherever the sound dictates it. 
“ We cannot,” he remarks, " spell ‘ authorize ’ and 
‘ apologize ' as though they were pronounced 
‘ authorice ’ and ' apologice.’ ” The Oxford Dic- 
tionary, while almost universally employing ize, 
adopts ise in many instances, such as advertise, 
advise, apprise, comprise, compromise, despise, 
devise, disguise, enterprise, excise, exercise, fran- 
chise, improvise, merchandise, premise, supervise, 
surmise, and surprise. 

Piecework is usually impossible in office work, 
but I suggest that where the business girl gives 
practically all her time to correspondence, she 
might note how many letters a day she now 
produces, and how many she turns out a month 
hence, and so on. If she finds her output has 
greatly increased, say in six or nine months, and 
the quality is equal to the quantity, a few figures 
put before an employer will perhaps speak more 
eloquently for an increased salary than anything 
else would. 

Would you care to submit yourself to a test ? 
Then get a friend to dictate a score of selected 
words from the list following : if 3mu succeed in 
writing eighteen correctly, you may be well 
content : anonymous, accommodation, apostle, 
achieve, bayoneted, besiegers, Britain, calendar, 
cellar, character, committee, coolly, correspond- 
ence, decease, doctor, duty, easily, ensconced, 
expenses, fascination, feign, fashion, flour, fulfilled, 
gaily, gnawing, guillotine, handkerchief, harassed, 
hydraulic, isosceles, keenness, leisure, livelihood, 
lodestone, manoeuvres, meadows, millimetre, 
murmur, obelisk, occurrence, ordinarily, parallel- 
ogram, peaceably, possession, precede, privilege, 
proceed, relief, "resurrection, sandals, sapphire, 
seize, sepulchre, sergeant, sincerely, truty, unfore- 
seen, weight, whirring, whisper, worshipped, 
wretched, book-keeping, stenography, knead 
(bread), rheumatism, chasm. 

EXERCISE 25 

“ Keep moving.” These are the words usually 
addressed by a policeman to the crowd, but they 
may serve equally well as a motto for the business 


girl. For example, select a shorthand reading 
book, worth reading many times through for the 
sake of its matter, apart from the fact that it has 
been printed in shorthand, such as Half-Hours 
with Popular Authors, or Readings from Popular 
A uthors, in the Advanced Style. Then keep read- 
ing it aloud, over and over again, until you can 
read it through without the least hesitation. 
Make up your mind that if there is the slightest 
pause in reading any page, you vdll go through 
it all again. When you can read the whole hook 
as quickly as if it were in longhand, you will notice 
a material improvement in your shorthand writing. 
This will also improve your English, stimulate the 
imagination, and provide an agreeable fund of 
entertainment. In typewriting, also, try to work 
on the " keep moving ” principle. In doing a bit 
of work, keep the machine moving all the time as 
far as possible. Keep this idea ahvays at the back 
of your mind, and you will be surprised how much 
work you get through in the persistent effort to put 
it into practice. This, of course, cannot be done 
unless you type by the touch method, as otherwise 
your eyes would not be free for the copy. It also 
goes wdthout saying that the more you t5pe by the 
touch method the fewer mistakes will be made, 
and therefore the less need vdll there be to stop 
and erase. An expert can always read her notes 
as rapidly as she can t5pe. The use of a copy- 
holder at the back of the machine prevents 
eye-strain and back-bending. 

One of the finest little books I have read on the 
art of physical, mental and moral improvement, 
is the one by Professor Blackie entitled Self- Culture. 
If you will only read it through a dozen times 
you will get a guinea’s worth of sound and sensible 
advice. In this book (written before the days of 
t5pewriters) he says that sitting 'on a chair, 
leaning over a desk, and poring over a book, 
cannot make the body grow, and he condemns 
" the lazy and unhealthy habit of sitting.” Now, 
need we ahvays type sitting ? Standing wll make 
for health and better work; but, of course, it needs 
a little practice to get used to it. In t3ping for 
a long time, standing makes one tired, but for 
short spells of work it is a healthy change. The 
ideal desk, it seems to me, would be one, half of 
which could be used for writing or typing w'lule 
seated, and the other half for writing or typing 
while standing. The employer’s objection to it 
might possibly be that it would increase the bin 
for office furniture; yet very often by a little 
thought and scheming some arrangement for both 
sitting and standing can be made. 
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CHAPTER XI 

DISPLAY AND ORNAMENT 

" Elegance, by which 1 always mean precision and correctness." — Landor 
'* Every part of the ornamentation tenderly harmonising with the rest.” — Ruskin. 


What is Meant by Display in Typewriting ? 

Displaj' consists in the accurate centring of 
headings, the appropriate use of capitals and 
other characters, tasteful line and letter spacing, 
general harmony of style, and artistic balance. 

Enumerate Some of the Means by which Words 
Can be Emphasized and Displayed. 

By the use of — 

(1) Capitals. Leave two spaces between words 
in capitals. 

(2) Capitals underlined in black or red. 

(3) Small letters underlined in black or red. 

(4) Single-spaced underlined small letters or 
capitals {i.c., one space between letters and three 
between words). 

(5) Double-spaced underlined capitals {i.e., rivo 
spaces between letters and five between words). 

(6) The judicious employment of different kinds 
of line-spacing, varied indentations, side and centre 
headings, etc. 

What is Meant by Centring ? 

The placing of headings, etc., in the centre of 
a page. 

Give Some Rules for Centring Headings. 

(1) The centre of the paper should be exactly 
opposite the centre of the scale. 

(2) Subtract half the heading from half the wTit- 

ing line, which is generally 80 spaces. If there 
are 80 characters to the scale, and 24 letters and 
spaces in the heading, the calculation vdll be as 
follows; Half 24 equals 12. 12 from 40 equals 28. 

This is the number of the scale at which to begin. 
If the result is a fraction take the next highest 
whole number. As headings in capitals look 
better with two spaces between the words, make 
allowance for tliis. Another way is to place the 
carnage at 40 and back-space once for everyr two 
letters in tlie heading. 

(3) When the centre of the line of writing is not 
in the centre of the scale (e.g., where there is a 
wide margin), add half the margin to half the scale 
before deducting half the heading. If, for exam- 
ple, a 10 margin is used, 5 will be added to 40 in 
the above example before deducting half the 
heading. The number on the scale at which the 
heading should begin in the illustration given in 
the prerious answer will, therefore, be 33. 


(3) The centring scales provided on some 
machines facilitate the operation of centring. 
The use of these is explained in the instruction 
book accompan 5 dng each machine. 

How is a Heading Centred when Typed in Spaced 
Capitals ? 

In two rvays, viz. — 

(1) Coimt the letters and spaces, reckoning one 
space between the letters and three spaces between 
the words. Halve the result, and take it from 
the centre of the scale. 

(2) Count the letters, without reckoning spaces 
between them, allorving only one space between the 
words. Subtract this total (not half) from the 
centre of the scale. This is the quicker method. 

How is a Heading Centred when in Double-spaced 
Capitals ? 

Count all the letters and spaces in the heading, 
as usual. Multiply the total by three and subtract 
one, or if an odd number results, two. Halve this 
amount and deduct from half the scale. 

Mention Some General Rules for Securing Good 
Display in Headings. 

(1) A heading seldom looks tasteful if it takes 
up more than three-quarters of the length of a full 
line in the body of the t 5 fpescript. 

(2) A long heading looks better in two or three 
lines than in one. 

(3) If the heading contains more than one line, 
let the lines be of different lengths. 

(4) Short headings may be typed in single- 
spaced capitals. 

(5) Double-spaced capitals should be used only 
for very short headings. 

(6) Use small letters for such words as " and,"^ 
" of the,” etc., in headings of capitals. 

(7) Use the underscore when headings are typed 
in spaced capitals. 

(8) Space twice beriveen words in headings of 
unspaced capitals, three times between words in 
spaced capitals, and five times in double-spaced 
capitals. 

(9) Spaced capitals are more easily read when 
underlined. 
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Where Should the Heading “ The Happy Typist " 
Begin if Typed with an 8o Scale, in (i) Un- 
spaced Capitals, (2) Unspaced Capitals with 
a Ten Margin, (3) Spaced Capitals, (4) Double- 
Spaced Capitals ? 

(1) At 31, thus— 


Which Characters are Most Commonly Used in 
Typing Ornamental Lines ? 

(1) The underscore. Do not use the underscore 
and hyphen together for making double lines. 
Use the Interliner and two underscore lines. 

THE HAPPY TYPIST . 


(2) At 36, thus — 

(3) At 24, thus — 

(4) At 17, thus— 


THE HAPPY TYPIST . 

THE HAPPY TYPIST. 
THE HAPPY TYP 1ST. 


Give Some Rules for Typing Headings of Columns 
of Figures. 

(1) Type the heading in the centre of the space 
allotted to it, as regards both width and depth. 

(2) If the heading is wade and the columns of 
figures narrow', split the heading several times. 
In such a case use single spacing. 

(3) As a rule let the top line be a little longer 
than the followdng lines, but if the word on the 
second line is difficult to divide, let that line be the 
longest, and centre the other lines; e.g., 

" Description of “ Actual Amount 

Stock, etc.” paid on purchase 

of Stock, etc.” 

(4) If the headings are very long and the columns 
narrow, type the headings perpendicularly, that is, 
leave the necessary spaces, and afterwards insert 
the paper sidew'ays. 

(5) When a long heading covers two columns of 
sub-headings, let the long heading be in the centre 
and the tw'o columns w'ith sub-headings arranged 
on each side. Take care not to rule through the 
space occupied by the long heading. (See Ex. 47.) 

Hov/ Should Sub-headings be Displayed ? 

(1) Place them nearer the matter which follows 
than that w'liich precedes. 

(2) Tj'pe in small letters, and the headings in 

capitals. \ 

(3) Separate from the heading by an orna- 
mental line. Let the ornamentation below the 
sub-heading differ frbm that of the heading. 

How Much Space Should be Left Between a Heading 
and the Matter wiiich Follows it ? 

Generally speaking-^ 

(1) If the body of the work is in single spacing, 
leave three line space.s\3ftcr a single-line heading. 

{2) If in double-line^ spacing, leave four line 

{3} If tite heading consists of more than one line, 
have rsl least double spacing allowed in 

the body of the w'ork. 


(2) A line of hyphens with small and capital 0 s 
in the middle, e.g., 

oOo 

(3) The hyphen and colon combined, e.g., 

(4) The hyphen and colon, with O's in the 
middle, e.g., 

oOo ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦••• 

(5) Miscellaneous, (See exercises.) 

What is a Tail Piece ? 

An ornamental line at tlie end of a typewritten 
story, play, e.g., 

oOo 

It should not be too close to the preceding 
matter. 

Give Some General Rules on the Subject of 
Ornamentation in Typewriting. 

(1) Confine its use to headings, tail-pieces, and 
well-defined divisions in the typescript. 

(2) Make it simple and effective, as excessive 
ornamentation is not in good taste. 

(3) Let ornamental lines be .shorter in length 
tlian the matter above or belov/ them, and at such 
a distance as wall give* a pleasing appearance to 
the work. 

(4) The effect of the ornamentation is always 
enhanced by contrast of colour, and therefore use 
a bichrome ribbon or sheet of red carbon paper 
whenever possible. 

(5) Use ornamentation ^'cr_v sparingly in com- 
mercial work, but in typing programmes, fron- 
pages of stories, play.s, etc., its use is very cffectiv'c^ 

How Can a Vertical Line of Ornamental Characters 
be Quickly Typed ? 

By turning up the pl-atcn one line space cvetj 
time a l:ey is stnick, and u^ing the back-spacer 
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5. Thou shall not permit a dictator who mumbles 

his words to go unchallenged; for, verily, 
thou shalt not be afraid to ask him to repeat. 

6. Thou shalt not mistake courtesy for a deeper 

interest, for in many offices there is a ten- 
dency to make the former so extreme that 
a tender-hearted maid might be tempted 
to believe it the latter. 

7. Tliou shalt not cherish any illusions (nor 

delusions) about the man who weighs your 
personality against the spending money for 
his family; for, verily, no man is a hero to 
his stenographer. 

8. Thou shalt not deceive thyself with the false 

impression that thou art wiser than the 


boss; neither shaft thou essay to improve 
the language of his dictation. 

9. Thou shalt not fail to proclaim an efficacious 
method (shouldst thou hit upon one) for 
getting rid of office bores — ^the kind that 
expect to be entertained while waiting ior 
their next business appointment. 

10. Thou shalt not adorn thyself with fine clothes, 
or beautify thy face with cosmetics for the 
purpose of tempting men to invite tliec 
forth to social swirls; for, verily, thou shalt 
not think more of thj' dress than of thy 
address. 

— The Chicago Stenographers' Union. 


CHAPTER XII 


TAKING AND TRANSCRIBING LETTERS 
" O for shorthand to take this down ! ” — Boswell (Li/c of Johnson). 

" SIrorlhand- ‘ It’s a tiling that’ll revolutionire all business and secretarial work, and so on. . . . It’ll 
be the Open Sesame to everything.’ ” — Arnold Bennett [Htlda Lesstvays). 


How Does Shorthand Help Typewriting ? 

One subject is the complement of the other. In 
themselves the subjects are incomplete, and the 
fact that they are so inseparable has led them to be 
called the “ twin arts.” A typist who does not 
know shorthand is merely a copjnst, and cannot 
command so good a salary as one who can write 
shorthand and transcribe his notes on a typewriter. 
Shorthand keeps pace vnth the spoken word, and 
does not distract the attention of the dictator as 
a tj’pewriter often does. 

Give Some Notes on Taking Shorthand Dictation, 
etc. 

(I) Use a note-book of good smooth paper with 
niled lines (medium width), and well bound. It 
.'•hould open quite flat " from north to south,” 
and not be too narrow. Blue rulings are less 
fatiguing to the eyes than red ones, though perhaps 
red can be more easily followed in artificial light. 
Ibc best size is 7J by 5 inches, containing about 
120 leaves. ' ' 

(21 If the backs are fie.xible, attach a piece of 
cardboard the same size as the note-book by 
means of an elastic band Notes can then be 
taken whilst holding the book in the hand, and tlie 
pages can be pushed under the elastic band as they 
are transcribed. Another way of finding the place 
in the note-book quickly is by means of a gem clip 
slipix'd over the pages. 

(3) Disturb the pages of a new note-book well 
before starting, to prevent them sticking at a 
criiic.r} moment. 


(4) Accustom yourself to seizing the bottom 
left-hand corner of a page between the left thumb 
and second finger as soon as a fresh page is begun. 
This enables the page to be throivn over quickly 
when you reach the bottom. Do this noiselessly. 

(5) The page of writing can also be worked up 
gradually with the left hand, so that when the 
bottom is reached the page may be thrown over 
more quickly. The right hand has not then so 
far to travel in mordng to the top of the next 
page. 

(6) In wnting, the note-book should be parallel 
with the front edge of the desk. Always write 
on the side nearest you, and when that side is- 
filled, come back the other way. 

(7) Sit in a comfortable position, quite erect, 
and let tlie weight of the body fall upon the left 
arm. Do not stoop over your work. Let your 
muscles be relaxed as mucli as possible, and your 
breathing full and rhythmical. 

(8) Alwaj-s use a UTiting instrument of the same 
kind and length — ^preferably a fountain pen. The 
use of a pencil is bad for the ej’es, and requires 
greater muscular exertion. It also prevents 
lightaess of touch and makes the notes more 
difficult to read and preserve. A light thick 
penholder or shaft is often more restful to the hand 
than a thin one. 

(9) If you use a steel pen, let it be fle.xible and 
finely pointed. Use ink which is black the moment 
it is written. Ahva\-s liave one or two pencils for 
emergencies, even though you use a pen. To enable 
you to keep a good point on your pencil, glue a 
piece of sandpaper to the back'of your note-book. 
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(10) Hold the pen lightly at a distance of about 
one and a half inches from the point, with the 
second finger under it and the little finger only 
resting on the paper — not the flesh}' part of the 
hand. 

(1 1) Always write mth the arm (not the finger) 
movement, otherwise you will soon become tired. 
Practise resting the right forearm on the table 
and the little finger (or third and fourth fingers) 
on the paper, and moving the arm witli the 
in-and-out-of-the-sleeve movement. 

(12) Do not draw your outlines in a painfully- 
precisc, laborious manner. Let them drop from 
the pen quickly and effortlessly. Avoid awkward 
outlines and joinings, as these are usuall}' errors. 

(13) Lightness of grip is essential to fleetness. 
There must be next to no pressure on the pen point. 
“ Where the pen is tightly held,” says Thomas 
Allen Reed, " a couple of hours’ continuous 
\STiting is felt to be a toil; producing, in the case 
of rapid note-taking, a sense of considerable 
fatigue. But a reporter who holds his pen lightly, 
and is perfectly familiar with his shorthand, will 
write eitlier longhand or shorthand for half a day 
or more without any such laborious exertion or 
sense of weariness.” 

(14) Do not jump from one outline to another, 
but glide swiftly and smoothly over the page. 
Move the whole arm with each stroke of the pen, 
and lift the pen only, not the hand. The transi- 
tions from one outline to another should be made 
with lightning rapidity. 

(15) Too much space between outlines wastes 
lime, energy and paper. Keep the forms as close 
'together as possible without risking legibility. 

(16) The little cross or a blank for the full stop 
should never be omitted. If the cross is used, it 
should be wiitten without lifting the pen. 

(17) All other punctuation marks are usually 
omitted from shorthand notes. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is useful to insert commas and brackets 
or dashes. 

(IS) The bold sweeping style of shorthand is 
better than the neat small style up to 140 words 
a minute, chiefly hecau.se it is easier to read and 
saves eye-strain. i\s a rule, the size of the strokes 
should be a trifle larger than those of the shorthand 
te.xt-booV:. The advocates of the neat small style 
contend that such a style makes for swifter writing 
because the hand ha.5 a shorter distance to travel. 
The l>old style, on the contrary', saves trouble in 
transcribing and possibly the use of spectacles. 
But whatever the size of the notes make the forms 
tire right slsape. 

(fb) .XccsHlmn youi.‘i-lt to write y'our outlines 
abv.-iv.- in posstio.n. Fully vocalise all tmfamiliar 
Wi.rtb and pn'tj)n.r name;'. Fxaggtrale tlie doubk- 
Ivneth ytrui:«'S, l.tTge drdfc'r, loop.-, and hooks. 

.Ml r.unsbLTS from 1 to 9 .'hould be in 
'Inrtbind, and tlio-e over 9 in figures. The 


chapter on “Figures, etc.” in Reed’s Te-chnicjl 
Reporting (Pitman) shows the quickest way of 
writing figures. 

(21) Compile a small private dictionary' of 
shorthand outlines for frequently'-occurring word? 
and phrases in your business provided — 

{a) They do not clash with other words and 
phrases. 

(b) They can be easily read. 

(c) They give easy joinings. 

(d) They do not go too far below or above the 

line. 

(e) They are not too lengthy. 

(f) They are grammatically connected. 

(g) They' can be instantly remembered. 

Ascertain whether a phrase book has been 

published dealing wdth special phrases in your 
business. 

(22) Write the words and phrases you know 
perfectly well with lightning swiftness. This will 
leave more time for unfamiliar words. 

(23) It is easier to cope with long words if you 
imagine them to be split up into syllables, just as 
though they were separate short words. Get every 
word down quickly, whether the form is right or 
wTong, provided you can read it aftenvards. In 
transcribing, however, take care to look up the 
correct outline in your dictionary and fix it securely 
in the mind. 

(24) Enlarge your vocabulary not only of words, 
but of shorthand outlines, by every' means in your 
power. To impress new' forms upon the mind 
write them out a dozen or twenty' limes each. 

(25) Acquire the utmost familiarity w'ith yonr 
shorthand notes so as to be able to read them Anth 
perfect case even after a lapse of a considerable 
lime. Constantly' ask yourself this question, “ Can 
the notes of my' last ‘ take ’ be read when they arc 
• cold ’ ? ” 

(26) In taking letters, utilise a.U the pausc-s m 
dictation for punctuating or vocalising your notes, 
indicating the words to be capitalised, planning 
the arrangement of your letters into paragraphs, 
and making all other alterations or addition^ 
necessary' to enable you to transcribe rapidly and 
accurately. 

(27) W'rite the name of the addressee in longhan'- 
in the margin, to relieve one letter from another. 
If a letter is written to the same firm frequently, 
a single surname is sufficient, or even the initsab 
underlined. Some dictators number the original 
letters and dictate tlie numbers in-stead of tin 
names. It is also useful to leave two blank Im''* 
after each letter. Do not include Mr., 

Dear Sir, Yours truly, etc., in your shortnano 
notes once y'ou have ascertained the custom of 
office by' glancing OA'er the fifes. 

(28) if words are mishear^d. a tick Simula ne 
placed in the maxg'in that when th*- fiict.ator ’< 
mind is fr<^e. the tick may be rekrred to an-s 
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doubtful notes read back. The dictator should 
not be interrupted in the middle of a sentence, 
nor before his ideas are completely expressed. 
It is best to settle doubtful points at the end of each 
letter, but if you feel compelled to interrupt, repeat 
quietly and inquiringly the last word caught. 

(29) Leave a good margin for notes of special 
importance, such as the instructions of the dictator, 
fi.g., " next post,” " delivery.” These should be 
encircled. If, say, three carbon copies of a letter 
are required, the fact may be indicated in the 
margin by placing a figure 3 inside a large letter C. 
If a long interpolation has been subsequently 
dictated, an encircled number should be placed 
in the margin, and the same number placed in the 
margin at the point where the passage should be 
inserted. If the chief is a very poor dictator, and 
goes over the matter two or three times, changing 
and inserting words, lines and paragraphs, then 
write on alternate lines and leave very wide margins. 


Give Some Hints on Transcribing Shorthand Notes. 


(1) Read or transcribe your notes as soon as 
possible after they have been written. Take in as 
many words as possible at a single glance and when 
the notes have been transcribed draw a single line 
through them doum the middle of the page. 

^ (2) In transcribing, carefully attend to punctua- 
tion, spelling, capitdisation, and grammar. Look 
well to the small words: they are the most frequent 
sources of error. " Take care of the monosyllables 
and the polysyllables \vill take care of themselves.” 

(3) In reading your notes, encircle all outlines 
which cause 3 mu to hesitate or stick, and when 
you have a little spare time, uTite them out several 
times as fast as possible, until j'ou are sure thej' 
will never trouble you again. In this way the 
correct outlines wall not only be focused upon the 
mind, but your manual dexterity will perceptibly 
increase. If the mistakes are not conscientiously 
corrected, their continued use will fix the forms 
more firmty in the mind and make dislodgment 
very difficult. 

(4) Rollow the sense of the matter dictated and 
never transcribe nonsense, even if you have missing 
links in j^our notes. Use your imagination, and 
be determined to puzzle out every w'ord; but if, 
^ter much persistence, jmu find this an absolute 
impossibilit\’, leave blank spaces. Never guess: 
blanks are better than mistranscriptions. ‘‘ When 
m doubt leave it out." 


(5) If sxiy blanks remain w'hen.ymu have come 
to the end of j^our notes, try' again to fill them in 
from the sense of the context. Transcription is 
easier by first reading the whole of the notes, or 
a portion of them. 

(6) Keep a shorthand list of all mistranscrip- 
tions. The discovery' of the causes of y'our errors 
"ill lead to tlieir disappearance. Glance over this 


list frequently. A wse student will not make the 
same mistakes trvice. 

(7) Many errors of transcription arise from 
ignorance of the meaning of the words transcribed, 
in cases like the following: collision, collusion; 
adapt, adopt; immigrate, emigrate; judicious, 
judicial; eminent, imminent, immanent. Lists of 

similar W'ords ” should be carefully studied. 

(8) In transcribing a letter on the typewriter, 
glance a little ahead in your notes so as to get the 
correct sense of the whole. If you are a beginner, 
read it through first, but as you become proficient 
one sentence or clause at a time may be enough. 
Be sure y'ou understand every word. If you don’t, 
how do you suppose anybody else rvill understand 
it ? It will help you if you get the original letters 
and read them through. Constantly make use 
of a good dictionary. The best cheap dictionary 
is the Concise Oxford Dictionary. The Authors’ 
and Printers’ Dictionary and The Century Cyclo- 
paedia of Names are also very valuable books of 
reference. A Shorthand Dictionary is always 
useful. 

(9) In typing keep your eyes on the shorthand 
notes — not on the keys of the typewriter. The 
typing should be continuous. An expert can alway's 
read his notes as rapidly as he can type. Keep 
your machine constantly moving. 

(10) Read the letter before taking it out of the 
machine, as it will then be easier to make any 
necessary corrections than after its removal. It 
is always better to re-read a letter than to have to 
re-type it, because re-typing takes time and wastes 
stationery. Correct ^ obvious errors in the 
matter dictated, but do it cautiously, and make 
a special study of the dictator's idiosyncrasies. 

(11) Form the habit of carefully checking every 
letter before presenting it for signature. Compare 
every address, word for w'ord, w'ith the original. 
Never pass anything without intelligent verification. 

(12) All papers received from the dictator should 
be placed face downwards, so that when you turn 
them up they will be in the same order as your notes 

(13) When transcribed, slip the tops of the 
letters under the flaps of the envelopes, and lay 
the letters lace do^vnw'a^ds at the side of the 
machine. This not only keeps them in the order 
of your notes, but more private should anyone come 
into the room. 

(14) Estimate how many ordinary letters you 
can “ take ” in shorthand, and how many you can 
transcribe in an hour. Then try to work up to 
a higher speed. Constantly' aim at doing better 
than before. It is estimated that on an average 
thirty'-five letters can be dictated and fifteen 
typewritten in an hour. 

(15) In your note-book write the date boldly 
in red ink before commencing the day’s work, in 
order to facilitate future reference. Comers of 
the note-book pages may' be turned up and the 
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date written upon them if it is desired to refer back 
frequently. In this case only the day of the month 
need be given, e.g., figure 12 for the 12th. 

When the note-book is full it should be numbered, 
dated and initialed somewhat as follows — 

Number 10. 

From 4th January, 19... 

To 9th February, 19... 

Jessie Stofer. 

This matter can be typed on a gummed label and 
stuck on the back of the book. The name is that 
of the shorthand-typist. In some businesses the 
note-books are not only labelled in this way, but 
carefully indexed. 

Describe a Speedy and Labour-saving Method of 
Handling Letters. 

(1) ,Use a letter basket about 10 inches wide, 
14 inches long, and 3 inches deep. Keep stationery 
in drawers on right-hand side of desk. Place all 
letterheads face downwards to avoid turning them 
round before insertion in machine. 

(2) Having received face downwards from the 
dictator all the incoming letters to be answered 
in the order of the replies in the shorthand note- 
book, first address the envelope from the heading 
of the first incoming letter requiring an answer, 
then drop the letter into the basket face downwards 
so that it may not be read by others. 

(3) Next put the addressed envelope into the 
basket, followed by the enclosures in the order 
of the notes. 

(4) When the letter is typed, drop it into the 
basket along with the carbon copy. 

(5) It wastes time to attach all the enclosures, 
etc., in the process of typing. Wait till all the 
notes are transcribed. 

(6) When the typing is finished, take the basket 
of letters, etc., for signature, and assist the principal 
in getting at the letters quickly, so that he does not 
himself have to halndle the enclosures, etc. 

(7) Some principals desire to handle all letters 
alone without envelopes and enclosures. In this 
case, use two baskc ts. 

(8) When signed sort the letters, attach enclo- 
sures, and put in envelopes. Place all carbon 
copies in one pile r(|ady for filing later. 

EXERCISE 30 


ordinarily educated stenographer oft-times renders 
the life of those needing such work done, one of 
irritation and annoyance and trouble. 

There are thousands of young women steno- 
graphers in the field seeking employment and 
believing themselves capable of doing whatever is 
required by their patrons, who, if put to the 
test, could not produce ten absolutely capable 
operators. 

It is simply astounding and discouraging to find 
how few young women stenographers can spell 
properly; how few have the concentration necessary 
to take dictation intelligently, and how many 
leave out letters, misplace puiictuation, and 
otherwise mar and spoil manuscripts which are 
given them to copy. 

Misspelled words are so common a fault with 
stenographers that one is prone to wonder what 
there is in our public school system to praise. 

The typist who can take dictation directly on 
the machine and does not continually ask the 
dictator to repeat sentences and who can hand 
back a perfectly spelled and punctuated letter or 
manuscript, is as rare as a white blackbird. 

Yes, the work of the stenographer is hard; her 
life one of many vicissitudes and disappointments. 

But before she complains of Fate and declares 
she is not receiving her just deserts, let her 
sure that she is making all of her profession which 
is possible; that she is ready to give her patrons 
the skilled work they require, and that she can 
bring intelligence, correct spelling, concentration 
and dispatch to bear upon the task allotted her. 

When she can do all this, I do not believe she 
will long be in need of steady employment a a 

good price. a a 

(b) We give below a few rules which arestanoarn 

in Remington offices — , 

Date. Three spaces below the last line o 
printed matter on the letterhead, excepting on 
short letters, when it may be placed lower. 

Do not write " st,” “ th,” etc., after the day o 


tuc aiiuiitii. , 4. 

Subject, Three spaces below the date i 
write the subject of the letter. This custom is 
becoming general in business correspondence, 
is a time-saving practice because it pemits 
omission of the formal opening sentence of ackno\ 
ledgment. The standard Remington practice is 
also to place, under the subject, the date o 
letter answered and the name or initials ot 


Type in single spacing with a 10 margin, leaving 
two spaces between , paragraphs. 

(a) In an issue ofi the Nab Y ork Journal, that 
versatile and interesring writer, Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, wrote an arjticle about stenographers, in 
which she sets forth the dangers and difficulties 
of a stenographer’s life. Amongst other things 
she says — \ 

The difficulty of finding a competent, intelligent. 


signer of the letter. . 

Address. The number of spaces between 
last line of the subject and the first line ot 
address depends upon the length of the letter 
be vvritten. It should not, however, be less than 

two or three spaces. . , 

Line spacing of letters may be double or smg • 
If single there should be a double space betwee 
paragraphs. 
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SENTE^^CES. There should be either two or three 
spaces between sentences, one space after a comma, 
and one or two after a colon or semicolon. 

He.'vding on Second Sheet. The name of 
company or person addressed is written at left 


margin, and number of page in the middle. At 
the end of the line place the date in figures, using 
diagonal or hyphen, thus, 

Mr. A. T. Brown (2) 5/12/30 


CHAPTER XIII 

ARRANGEMENT OF LETTERS, ETC. 

'■ Letter for letter is the law of all correspondence.” — C owper. 


Name Some Characteristics of Typed Commercial, 
Official, and Private Correspondence. 
Commercial. Use quarto typewriting paper, with 
double-line spacing, and a margin of ten degrees. 
Some prefer single spacing, in which case, leave 
double spacing between paragraphs. 

Octavo memorandum forms are often used 
lengtlnwse for short communications, and these 
are generally initialed. Purple, black or blue 
ribbons are the usual colours for commercial work. 

Official. Use foolscap paper and double-line 
spacing. Begin every answer to an official letter 
with the same references and heading as the letter 
to which it is a reply, and indicate enclosures by 
a dash in the margin. Use the official terms of 
salutation and subscription, and write separate 
letters for communications on different subjects. 
The inside address is often placed at the bottom 
of the first page. Use black ribbons and a margin 
of fifteen degrees. 

Private. Note or octavo paper is chiefly used 
when the letters are handuTitten, but quarto paper 
when they are typed. If note is used for typing, 
single-line spacing and a margin of five degrees 
give the best appearance unless the letter is very 
short. See that the wishes of the dictator are 
followed in all respects; particularl 3 '’ in the use of 
the salutation and subscription. If quarto paper 
IS used, type in the same manner as commercial 
correspondence. 

How Much Margin Should Usually be Reserved on 
the Left and Right-hand Sides of a Letter ? 
Old Style. Left. Right. 

Octavo paper ... 5 spaces 3 spaces 

Quarto paper ... 10 „ 5 „ 

Foolscap .... 10 or 15 5 „ 

spaces 

New Style. A margin on both sides of 10 or 
15 spaces. The idea is to have plentj' of white 
space round the letter, and so make it look like 
a framed picture. 

How Can a Letter be Artistically Arranged ? 

(1) The line ends should not be ragged, but of 
a most even length. To secure this, return the 
^age as soon as possible after the bell rings. 


(2) Balance is secured by wide margins aU round 
the letter. 

(3) If the letter is long, use single spacing and a 
ten margin on botir sides. Single spacing may be 
used for foreign letters, where weight of paper is 
a consideration. 

(4) Frequent paragraphs relieve monotony and 
invite the reader to continue reading. 

Name the Six Parts of a Letter. 

(1) Heading (address of sender and date). 

(2) Inside address (name and address of 
recipient). 

(3) Salutation {e.g., “ Dear Sir ”). 

(4) Body. 

(5) Conclusion or complimentary close [e.g., 
“ Yours truly 

(6) Signature and official designation (e.g., 
“ Cyril Midgley, Secretary ”)• 

The address and salutation are jointly called the 
Introduction, while the complimentary close and 
signature taken together are c^ed the Subscription. 

Comment Upon the Arrangement of these Various 
Parts in the Following Specimen Letter — 

9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, 

London, 'W.C.2 
18th September, 19 . . . 

Mrs. Smith Clough, 

62 Guildhall Street, 

Folicestone. 

Dear Madam, 

I beg to enclose Prospectus of the above Institu- 
tion for your perusal. The Institution is making 
great progress, and its members are increasing, 
so much in fact that with January 1st we are 
inaugurating many social schemes, viz.; 

(1) Weekly social gatherings for games, cards, 
music, etc. 

(2) A Saturday afternoon personally conducted 
expedition once a montli to a place of interest or 
amusement. 

(3) A holiday fund is to be started, in which the 
Institution adds sixpence to every pound saved by 
a member. Special arrangements are being made 
with railway companies and boarding houses. 
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(4) We are negotiating for special terms with 
four restaurants in the City to supply our members 
with a good cheap mid-day meal. 

(5) A monthly prize competition as advertised 
in the magazine. 

A large meeting will be held, in the Holborn 
Town Hall, on October 17th, at 7.30 p.m., which 
will be addressed by a prominent member of 
Parliament, leading business men and women 
workers and others. 

Yours faithfully. 


Secretary. 

(1) The address of sender, viz., " 9 Southampton 
Street, Holborn, London, W.C.2,” should appear 
in the right-hand half of the paper, with each line 
indented five spaces. This is generally printed, 
but the date must always be typed three line spaces 
below it. *. 

(2) The inside name and address, viz., “ Mrs. 
Smitn Clough, etc.,” should begin at the margin, 
and each succeeding line be indented five spaces 
to the right of the preceding line. 

(3) The s^utation, ” Dear Madam,” is begun 
at the margin, and is followed by a comma. It 
should appear two or four line spaces below the 
name and address if the letter is in double spacing. 

(4) Indent the paragraphs in the body of the 
letter five spaces from the margin. The numbered 
paragraphs in this illustration show how particulars 
introduced into a letter may be displayed. 

.(5) Type the complimentary close “Yours 
faithfully,” in the right-hand half of the paper, 
usually immediately below the beginning of the 
sender's address. The length of the signature will, 
however, determine this. When such a salutation 

“ Dear Sir ” is used, the subscription “ Yours 
fdthfully ” is most appropriate, but if the saluta- 
tion is more personal, the complimentary close 
should be less formal. Never abbreviate the 
cornplimentary close, and let only the first word 
begin with a capital. Some firms prefer each line 
of the subscription to begin at the same place. 

(6) The official designation, “ Secretary,” should 
be indented ten spaces to the right of the com- 
plimentary close, and typed at a sufiicient distance 
from it to allow for the signature. Some use 
capitals, but this is needless. 

Mention Some Points to be Observed in Typing 
Letters. 

(1) In repl 5 dng to a letter always refer to its 
date, and quote the reference niimber and the 
initials of the person who signed it. 

(2) Do not prefix the abbreviation " Messrs.” 
to impersonal names such as " The Garden City 
Press, Ltd.” The American rule is that " Messrs.” 
is not used before a corporation name. Such a 
corporation may be recognised by the fact that 


" and ” is omitted before the word " Company,” 
as “ The J. F. Holden Co.” 

(3) To a firm composed of a man and woman use 
the salutation, “ Dear Sir and Madam." 

(4) Titles may be abbreviated when the full 
Christian name is used, as: Prof. William James, 
Col. John North, but if only the surname is used, 
tyqje the title in full, as: Professor James, Colonel 
North. 

(5) It saves time to use the tabulator for para- , 
graphs, etc. 

(6) As a rule indicate numbers, when less than 
100, in words, not figures. When standing alone, 
type fractions in words, as five-eighths, seven- 
sixteenths. 

(7) Type sums of money first in figures, and 
afterwards in bracketed words, viz.: £1,000 (One 
thousand pounds). At the end of sets of figures 
like £100 or £3. 5. 0 stops should not appear. 

(8) Every page, except the first, should be 
numbered. 

(9) Long quotations, or tabular statements, may 
be typed in single spacing, and centred, at a differ- 
ent indentation from the other matter, or even 
from the paragraphs. Where a bi-chrome ribbon 
is used, they may often with advantage be t 3 ped 
in a different colour. 

(10) If possible, avoid finishing a page vdth a 
full stop, so that the reader is obliged to read on 
to the next page. 

(11) In circular letters, leave enough, but not 
too much, space for the name and address to be 
inserted. 

(12) Avoid abbreviations like Chas., Thos., Hy., 
Geo., Jno., Jas. 

(13) When typing several letters of the same 
kind, always copy the last letter written, thereby 
proof-reading the preceding ones. They should 
be checked, however, about every five in case of 
error. 

What Qualities Should a Good Business Letter 
Possess ? 

It should be clear, correct, concise, coherent, 
and courteous. 

Give Some Examples of Words and Phrases Which 
Should be Avoided in Business Correspondence. 

Too much use of the word " favour ” for “ letter, 
of the word " same ”; also such hackneyed phrases 
as “ Your favour to hand,” “ Trusting same will 
be satisfactory.” " Soliciting your further orders. 

“ We are sending you herewith,” “ Your continued 
patronage is solicited.” 

How Should the Date of a Letter be Typed ? 

With the day first, the month second, and the 
year third, thus: 12th July, 1930. Do not abbre- 
viate the month, as the better appearance of the 
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whole word compensates for the little extra time 
spent upon it. Never use the form 12/7/30. It is 
quite unnecessary to have a printed dotted line 
to accommodate the date, as it usually takes 
longer to adjust the paper to the line than to type 
the date itself. Neither should the figures " 19 ” 
be printed at the end of the line, as this only 
increases the work of the typist. The American 
method, viz. — Fourth 

August 
19 3 0 

is pretty, but wastes time and is less clear. Do 
not type a stop after “ st,” “ nd,” " rd,” or " th " 
in dates. 

State the Three Modes of Typing Inside Addresses. 

(1) By using separate lines for name, street, 
and town in five space indentations, and single 
spacing, thus — 

J. H. Hobbs, Esq., 

1 Park Avenue, 

SKIPTON. 

(2) With the street and town t}q)ed on the same 
line, in single or double spacing, thus — 

J. H. Hobbs, Esq., 

1 Park Avenue, SKIPTON. 

(3) With the name, street, and town all begin- 
ning at the margin without any indentation, thus — 

J. H. Hobbs, Esq., 

I Park Avenue, 

SKIPTON, or 

J. H. Hobbs, Esq., 

1 Park Avenue, SKIPTON. 

No. (1) gives the best appearance, but in Nos. (2) 
and (3) a little time is saved. Double spacing saves 
time when the letter is in double spacing. Avoid 
such abbreviations as St., PI., Rd., Av., for Street, 
Road, Avenue, etc. 

1 he practice of typing the inside address at tlie 
bottom of the page is an old one, and is almost 
dead. The modem method of placing it at the 
top IS more practical, because if it is left until the 
bottom of the page is reached, there is often insuffi- 
cient room for its insertion. The addressing of 
circulars is also a simpler process when the address 
>s tj^ped at the top. 

What is a Letter Reference ? 

pbnsists of letters, words or numbers, or a 
ombmation of them, placed at the top left-hand 
df a letter, or in the middle of the page a 
1 Ue above the level of the salutation, to facilitate 
uture reference to correspondence on the same 
-Object, It should always be quoted in a reply. 


How Should Subject-headings be Typed in Letters ? 

(1) A single heading should appear in the middle 
of the page, underlined, thus — 

“ Dear Sir, 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

Replying to your letter of the 16th 

inst., etc." 

In this case the line spacing is the same as 
though the heading constituted a line: in other 
words, two line spaces should precede and two 
follow the heading. 

(2) Two or more headings may appear either in 
the middle of the page as in No. 1, or at the 
beginning of a paragraph, thus — 

“ Dear Sir, 

FIRE INSURANCE — ^Replying to your 

letter of the 15th inst., etc. r. 

REPAIRS. — We have carefully exam- 
ined, etc." 

(3) In very short headings the letters may be 
spaced and underlined, e.g., ‘ ‘RATE S." 
Split long headings into two or three lines. 

(4) Headings should generally be in capitals and 
underscored, but if a heading is followed by a 
sub-heading, type the heading in capitals and the 
sub-heading in small letters, e.g., 

EXECUTORS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Sale of Household Furniture. 

(5) Headings may be typed m underlined small 
letters as an alternative to Capitals. 

(6) If the word “ Re " is used do not type a 
stop after it. 

How Should Continuation Sheets or Followers be 
Typed ? 

The usual ways are — 

(1) To type only the number of the follower in 
brackets in the middle of the page. 

(2) To type the name of the addressee in the 
left-hand corner, and the page number in the 
middle, or immediately after the name, e.g. — 
Messrs. Maurice Thompson & Co. Ltd. (2) 
Messrs. Maurice Thompson & Co. Ltd. - 2 

(3) Like No. 2, with the addition of the date in 
right-hand comer. 

(4) With the name abbreviated, e.g . — 

Messrs. M. T. & Co. Ltd. (2) 

A follower should not be used for the subscription 
alone, but should contain at least three lines, if 
possible. Use blank sheets for followers. 

In the Absence of the Principal from the Office, 
How Are Letters Usually Signed ? 

(1) By a person specially authorised, thus — 

Per pro. Charles G. Bancroft & Co. 

Erxest Jones. 
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(2) By a person not specially authorised, thus — 
For Charles G. Bancroft & Co. 

Ernest Jones. 

All letters should be signed or initialed by a 
responsible member of the firm or company, as a 
typed signature is not legal. 

If the Initials of the Dictator and Typist are given 
on the Letter, Where Should They be Placed ? 
The dictator’s initials are usually typed in full 
without any stops or spaces between them, followed 
by a dash (or shilling stroke) and the surname of 
the typist. For example, a letter dictated by 
Mr. George Lane to Miss Grace Hill would be 
shown thus: GL-GH, or GL/GH. An alternative, 
in the case of a small firm, would be of the surname 
initials only, viz.: L/H. This should appear 
about two inches above the inside address. 

How are Typewritten Copies of Letters Distinguished 
from Originals ? 

The word “ Copy " should be typed in under- 
lined capitals, or bracketed small letters in the top 
left-hand comer of the page. The signature should 
also be preceded by the word “ signed ” in small 
letters and enclosed in brackets. 

How Should a Lady be Addressed when the Sig- 
nature Gives no Clue as to Whether She is 
Married or Unmarried ? 

As though she were unmarried, using the term 
“ Miss.” In signing letters to strangers, a woman 
should always write her full Christian name, and 
prefix the word “ Miss ” or ” Mrs.” in brackets. 

How Should a Man Who Signs Himself “ F. Ward 
Pollard ” be Addressed ? 

In the same manner as the signature, and not 
“ F. W. Pollard.” The word "Mr.,” “Esq.,” or 
other designation must be added, as well as any 
title or degree he may possess. 

How Can Stationery be Economised ? 

By storing it, so that it does not become dirty 
by exposure, nor creased by careless arrangement. 
A drawer of scrap paper should be kept for trial 
work. 

What is Meant by Inward and Outward 
Correspondence ? 

Inward correspondence refers to letters received, 
and outward correspondence to letters sent out. 

What is a Letter Register, and a Postage Book ? 

Letter Register. A book in which particulars 
of letters received are entered daily. It gives a 
number to each letter, a summary of its contents. 


and shows how it was disposed of, etc. The book 
is also called “ Correspondence Register.” 

Postage Book. A book in which letters 
posted are recorded. Its columns are usuallyheaded 
with the date, name and address (of addressee) and 
cost of letter, but in a more elaborate book the 
following columns are added: Time of posting, 
where posted, initials of person posting, kind of 
packet. 

Which is the Best Way to Record Addresses ^ 

Either in a loose-leaf book or card-index. This 
mainly depends on the number of addresses, and 
whether they are frequently altered. 

How Should a Typist Copy from a Large Book, and 
Transcribe from a Shorthand Note-book? 

The large book should lie fiat on the table with 
that part of it from which the matter is being 
copied nearest to the machine. If possible, the 
book should be raised sufficiently near to the eyes 
to prevent back-bending. This can be done_ by 
raising the book in a reclining position against 
other books, etc. A dictionary holder (adjustable 
to any height or angle) may also be used. 

The shorthand note-book should be placed in, 
a Cop}ffiolder which goes behind or alongside the 
machine. 

What are “ Follow-ups,” “ Chasers,” ” Grips, 

” Form Letters,” and “ Ticklers ” ? 

Follow-ups. Persuasive or angling letters spt 
out at various intervals with a view to inducing 
a person to buy goods, or pursue a certain line of 
action. 

Chasers. Letters which are stronger and more 
forceful in tone than “ follow-ups,” and which 
are often accompanied by samples of goods. 

Grips. Letters \vritten in the strongest and 
most persuasive tone possible. These are sent as 
a last resource and are designed to have the 
greatest pulling power. They have the effect of 
either “ gripping ” the customer or of fixing his 
determination not to buy. 

Form Letters. A collection of follow-ups, 
chasers and grips. These are usually produced 
by the Multigraph process, and an effort is made 
to match the letters with the names and addresses 
subsequently t3q)ed in. 

Ticklers. Letters soliciting further orders, or 
sent out \vith the object of reminding a customer 
that he has not yet responded to previous coim 
munications. The " Jogger ” is a card index used 
for a similar purpose. 
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EXERCISE 31 

JIake an exact copy of this letter, using Tabulator stops as indicated. (See page 76.) 

LO 15 20 25 30 40 45 50 

62 Guildhall Street , 

DEWSBURY . 

2nd July , 19 . . . 

Messrs . Peter Bell & Sons , 

Cyclops Works , 

DEWSBURY. 

Dear Sirs , 

TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES . 

May we have the pleasure of supplying you with any of the 
following typev/riter accessories, viz.:- 

Carhons and Rihhons . 

Stencil inks and waxes. 

Brushes and erasers . 

Typewriting- paper and envelopes . 

Duplicators, typewriter desks and chairs, etc. 

Our stock is open to your personal inspection at any time , 

9-nd if you are unable to call , v>fe shall be pleased to submit 

samples on hearing from you. We are continually using the above 

supplies in our own office , and our long experience will enable 

kis to furnish you with the best class of goods obtainable at the 

®ost reasonable prices . We can quote special terms for large 

quantities . 

4ny information or assistance we can give you will always 
De at your disposal? 


Yours faithfully , 
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EXERCISE 32 

Type in single spacing, and fix tabular stops as before. 

10 15 20 35 40 45 

75 Coolings Eoad, 

IPSWICH. 

20tli PeHruary , 19 . . 


W. D. Brierley, Esq., 

6 SHellons Street, 
IPSWICH. 


Dear Sir , 

I Beg to inform you that the Business of my 
late father, Mr. T. E. Harrison, will Be continued 
By his executors at the same address and under the 
same name as heretofore. 


You will doubtless Be aware that this Business 
is one of the oldest in Ipswich. It was established 
33 years ago , and as a result of the energy and 
integrity of my father, it has acquired a sound 
and solid reputation far high-class work at moderate 
charges . 


The Business of the firm will in future Be^ 
carried on under my immediate personal supervision, 
and it will Be my earnest endeavour to sustain the 
good name and high Business reputation of my father 
I am always ready to undertake any of the following 
classes of work:- 


House and Shop decorating. - 

Sign, Eacia and Glass v/riting. 

Plumbing, Gas and Hot V/ater fitting. 

Bricklaying and Plastering. 

Paperhanging . 

Carpentry . 

Glazing . 

I shall Be pleased to wait upon you at any 
time, or to furnish you with estimates. Orders^ 
shall Be executed with the utmost promptness and 
fidelity. 


With many thanks for your support; in the past , 
and always with pleasure at your service in tlic 


futiire 


I remain, 

Yours faithfully. 


3 
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EXERCISE 33 

(COPY) 

MOORS SAMOAN TRADING & 
PLANTATIONS, LTD. 

Apia, 

SAMOA. 

17th July, 19. .. 

Mrs. Smith Clough, 

62 Guildhall Street, 

FOLKESTONE. 

Dear Sladam, 

It is a real pleasure to hear that “ With Stevenson 
in Samoa ” has afforded j^ou some enjoyment. 

Sir. Stevenson was so well beloved by his readers 
that even my small efforts appear to furnish some 
new lights and give enjo^nnent to those who still 
want to know all about this lovable character. 

Stevenson (often propped up in bed) wrote out 
his stories on rough slips, and Mrs. Strong, or 
Lloyd Osborn, copied them until a Caligraph 
typeuTiter. Sometimes Mrs. Strong or Osborn 
took down from Mr. Stevenson’s dictation. Some- 
times he used the machine himself, but I think 
that he wrote out most of his material on the 
rough slips. Time was nothing to him. Sometimes 
he worked late at night, and if in the humour 
would rise from his sleep to note down the passing 
phrase as they rose in his imagination. I never 
saw him \vith any note-book ready at hand to jot 
down impressions, but he often told me that it 
was a good idea to do so. He was a great genius, 
and a lovable man. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. T. MOORS. 


EXERCISE 84 

Type the following letters in double-line spacing, 
and irith a 10 margin. Use single spacing for lists 
of Certificates and Testimonials. 


APPLICATIONS FOR SITUATIONS. 


H. M. Temple, Esq., 

129 Burgate Street, 
CANTERBURY. 

Dear Sir, 


10 Ash Grove, 

SALTWOOD, 

25th February, 19 


I think I can satisfy your requirements for the 
position you advertise in to-day's “ Daily Tele- 
graph. My qualifications are these ; — 


Shorthand and Typewriting Speeds : 120 and 
50 words a minute respectively. 

Average Daily Output ; 60 letters. 

Quality of Work : Neat and accurate ; good 
spelling and punctuation. 

Education ; At Shomcliffe Girls' School, Boston, 
and two private girls’ schools in Edinburgh. 
Business College graduate after one year's training. 

Experience ; Nine months in Solicitor’s office. 

Age : 18. 

References : Mr. J. H. Powell, Farnham Castle, 
Ermsham, and Dr. Ewart Evans, The Grange, 
Saltwood. 

Respectfully yours. 


EXERCISE 35 

3 Enel. 97 Hillier Road, 

FOLKESTONE. 

30th November, 19... 

Box B. 58, 

" Daily Telegraph ” Office, 

Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

Sir, 

In response to jmur advertisement in to-day’s 
“ Daily "Telegraph ” for a Shorthand-Typist, I beg 
to apply for the position. 

I am 18 years of age, and have just completed 
a two years’ course of training at the Folkestone 
Business College, prior to which I was a pupil 
for five years at St. Mary’s Secondary School, 
Folkestone. 

At the Spring Examinations this year I was 
successful in obtaining the following certificates: — 

Royal Society of Arts Shorthand, 100 words 
a minute; and Advanced Typewriting. 

National Union of Teachers, Shorthand 
Advanced Theory. 

London Chamber of Commerce, Advanced 
T3rpervriting. 

During the past six months I have been entrusted 
with important practical work of an exceedingly 
varied nature, and for two months in the summer 
I was engaged on Private Secretarial work for a 
Member of Parliament, who was staying in 
Folkestone. 

I enclose testimonials from the following: — 

Principal of the Folkestone Typewriting Office. 

Mr. J. R. Morrison, LL.B. 

Rev. Henry Campbell, M.A. 

Trusting my application will be successful, 

I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
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CHAPTER XrV 


PARAGRAPHING, POST CARDS, ENVELOPES, AND ENCLOSURES 


" As education advances . . . there will be more correspondence by letters.” — H elps. 


State the Rules for Paragraphing. 

Ordinarj’^ paragraphs begin five spaces from the 
margin. 

Numbered (or lettered) paragraphs may be 
typed in different waj^s, but the two following are 
the best, viz. — 

(a) Begin the first line at the margin and the 
subsequent lines three or four spaces to the right. 
This is sometimes called an " extension,” and is 
known to printers as a " hanging paragraph,” e.g. — 

(1) The stock should be taken immediately after 

the close of the last day of the period, and 
the basis of the valuation should be cost or 
market price, wliichever is lower. 

(2) The work of stocktaking should be apportioned 

by allocating one person to call out the 
quantities and descriptions of the goods; 
another to enter these particulars on the 
stock sheets, etc. 

{b) Type the numbers five spaces to the right 
of the margin, and bring subsequent lines to the 
margin, e.g.- — 

(1) The stock should be taken immediately 
after the close of the last day of the period, dnd the 
basis of the valuation should be cost or market 
price, whichever is lower. 

(2) The work of stocktaking should be appor- 
tioned by allocating one person to call out the 
quantities and descriptions of the goods; another 
to enter these particulars on the stock sheets, etc. 

Two spaces should follow bracketed numbers, 
but no stop. A full stop and three spaces should 
follow unbracketed numbers. 

As a rule, type sub-paragraphs in single line- 
spacing, separating them from each other by 
double line-spacing, and from the paragraphs by 
treble line-spacing. If numbers are used for 
paragraphs, use letters or Roman numerals for 
sub-paragraphs, or vice versa. 

What Precautions Should be Taken to Avoid the 
Omission of Enclosures with Letters ? 

(1) Type the abbreviations '' Enel.” or “ Enc.” 
at the top or bottom left-hand corner of the letter, 
with the number of enclosures in figures after it, or 
. make a stroke in the margin with a pen, or a hyphen 

with the tj^pewriter, opposite the paragraph refer- 
ring to the enclosure; or stick an adhesive coloured 
tab bearing the ward " Enclosure ” at the top or 
bottom of the letter^. 

(2) If possible, place the enclosure in the 
envelope as soon as it is typed. 

(3) If not possible; write " E ” in pencil in the 
corner of the envelope where the stamp will be 
placed. 


(4) The nature of the enclosure can be indicated 
by abbreviations, such as " Rt.” for receipt; “ St.” 
for statement; " Cq.” for cheque; " P.O.” for postal 
order, etc. 

(5) All enclosures should be fastened together 
if possible, or so folded that one cannot be with- 
drawn without the others. 


How Should Enclosures be Attached to a Letter? 

Attach a small enclosure, such as a cheque or 
receipt, to the face of the letter; but fasten a formal 
enclosure such as pamphlet or catalogue to the 
back. Fold enclosures so that they can be 
immediately seen when the letter is handled. 
They should neither fit too tightly, nor lie too 
loosely in the envelope. Use paper fasteners, but 
if an ordinary pin has to be used, stick it through 
from front to back, and through to the front 
again. Then push the point through the first 
sheet only, and it will come b etween th e two papers, 
and be quite safe. (j^ Q 

Which Are the Best Envelopes to Use for Octavo, 
Quarto, and Foolscap Paper ? 

Octavo and Quarto. Commercial size, about 
6" by 3V, or for private letters, square size, about 

Sr by 4|". _ , 

Foolscap. Foolscap size, about 9" by 4 . 

The use of coloured envelopes for foreign trade 
is sometimes an advantage for postage purposes. 
Envelopes with straight flaps are best for type- 
writing. The envelopes should always match the 
letter paper. j ^ 4- ^ 5 

How Should Octavo, Quarto and Foolscap Paper 
be Folded for Commercial, Square and Foolscap 
Envelopes ? 


Commercial. 


Octavo. In three folds; thus — 


Quarto. In six folds; thus- 


Foolscap. 


In nine folds; thus- 
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Square. 


Octavo. In two folds; thus — 


Quarto. In four folds; thus — 


Foolscap. In six folds; thus — 


Foolscap. 

Octavo. In two folds, lengthwse; thus — 


Quarto. In three folds; thus — 


Foolscap. In four folds; thus — 



In folding letters bring the bottom portion 
within about half an inch of the top. They are 
not so easy to open when the top and bottom are 
exactly even. 

How Should Envelopes be Addressed ? 

It is usually better to address the envelope 
before typing the letter, and to make a pencil note 
in the top right-hand corner if an enclosure should 
be inserted. 

Care should be taken to give the full address, 
including the name of the county or nearest post 
towm, if necessary. 

The envelope address is sometimes spoken of 
as the " Outside address.” 

the name and address in the lower half of 
the envelope and set out as follows — 

(f) If the name and address consists of three 
lines, indent each line about ten spaces to the right 
ot the preceding line. 

(2) If it consists of four or five lines, indent 
about five spaces. 

SI line-spacing is usual for envelopes. 

(4) If capitals are used for the name of the town 


or city, use spaced capitals for short names like 
LEEDS, but unspaced capitals for long 
names like FOLKESTONE. This takes extra 
time and therefore small unspaced letters are 
usually preferable. 

(5) The quickest way to address envelopes is to 
start each line at the same margin, that is without 
indenting each line, and type the name of the 
town in ordinary tjqie. 

(6) Special references such as " Express,” 
" Dept. A.,” etc., should be t 5 q)ed in the top left- 
hand corner of the envelope in tmderlined capitals 
or small letters. 

(7) Try to secure balance by having equal 
margins on both sides of the address. 

How Can the Addressing of Large Quantities of 
Envelopes be Facilitated ? 

(1) By keeping all the blank envelopes on the 
left side of the machine, flaps all one way, and 
placing them face downwards on the right side of 
the machine after they have been typed. 

(2) The quickest way to address a large quantity 
of envelopes if a special envelope-addressing 
attachment is not used on the machine is to feed 
a blank envelope into the machine with the same 
twirl of the thumb wheels as is used to take a typed 
envelope out of the machine. This is continued 
until all the envelopes are typed. 

(3) Place the card index, or list from which the 
addresses are taken, on the side where the light is 
best. Wien tlie addresses are taken from a book, 
place the half of the book in use next to the 
machine. 

(4) In typing foolscap envelopes it is customary 
to insert the envelopes with the flap to the left. 
When reading over envelopes from a list of 
addresses, mjike all the envelopes wrongly ad- 
dressed project beyond the others, so that they 
can be easily extracted afterwards. 

(5) In spare moments it is a good plan to address 
envelopes to regular correspondents, and to keep 
these in alphabetical order in a card-index drawer. 
This is a great convenience in a rush. 

(6) A rapid addressing machine is obtainable 
for envelope addressing. The impressions are 
taken from a stencil, and the machine is capable 
of producing 10,000 impressions from the same 
stencil. These may be obtained at a speed of 
3,000 an hour and a cost of 2d. a 1,000 addresses. 

What is the “ Window,” " Outlook,” or “ Panel” 
Envelope ? 

An envelope \vith a section cut out of it and a, 
piece of transparent paper substituted. The 
address typed on the document inside the envelope 
is visible through the window from the outside. 
With this envelope a saving of time and labour is 
effected. 

The size of the panel varies, but the average is 
about 4|" by 1^'. The typist must take care 
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that the name and address will fit into the space 
provided, because if the name of the town is hidden 
from view, the letter will be treated as an undeli- 
vered packet. Take care also that no other part 
of the letter shows through the window. This 
kind of envelope is chiefly used for invoices. 

When are Post Cards Used, and How Should They 
be Typed ? 

They are used for brief communications when 
there is no necessity for privacy. Solicitors do not 
use them. 

They should be typed as follows — 

(1) On thin cards, so that they may be readily 
fed into the machine. 

(2) When thick cards are used, a card-holder, 
or similar device is necessary to obtain good work. 

(3) Use single spacing with a five margin, unless 
the communication is very short, when double 
spacing is better. 

(4) As a rule, the address, salutation, and 
complimentary close are omitted from the 
communication side. 

(5) As carbon copies are not so easily taken as 
of letters, note the contents on a sheet of filing 
paper, or at the bottom of the letter to which the 
card is an answer. 

What Facilitates the Folding of a Large Number of 
Circulars ? 

The use of a paper-cutter for making the folds 
if done by hand. A machine can "be obtained for 
this purpose. 

Which is the Quickest Method of Sealing a Quantity 
of Envelopes ? 

By means of machines, which moisten the flaps, 
seal the envelopes, and fix the stamps. 

The quickest way, if machines are not used, is 
to lay a number of envelopes on the table, with 
flaps opened and the gummed edges close together. 
Then moisten the whole at one operation with 
a damp brush, cloth, or sponge, and quickly seal. 
In placing stamps on a batch of letters, moisten 
them in strips, holding the damped strip in one 
hand, and sticking them on one by one with the 
other. A bottle of water and a little brush is 
always useful for “ licking ” gummed edges, 
whether of wrappers or envelopes. 

EXERCISE 3C 

Type the indented portions in single spacing 
and the rest in double spacing. 

Apsley House, 

EDINBURGH. 

28th May, 19 . . . 

Mr. John Burroughs, 

4 Castle Street, 

LEIGH. 

My dear John, 

In answer to your inquir}'’, single, double and 


treble line-spacing should be used in typewritine 
as follows: — 

SINGLE — For Letters, 

Long extracts. 

Side headings in specifications. 
Foot-notes, 

Poetry, 

Plays. 

DOUBLE— For Letters. 

Lectures, speeches, etc. 

Essays, stories, etc. 

Legal documents. 

Envelope addresses. 

TREBLE — For Draft legal work. 

Work to undergo considerable 
correction. 

Yours sincerely, 

EXERCISE 37 

Type in single spacing, with double between 
paragraphs. 

14 Donovan Road, 
CARLISLE. 

15th April, 19... 

Dear Miss Student, 

I am very pleased to hear from you in regard to 
the points which have troubled you in your type- 
writing studies, I will deal with them in the order 
in which they arise in your letter. 

(1) With regard to the difference between Insur- 
ance and Assurance, the Oxford English DicUomry 
says: “The present usage is to differentiate life 
assurance, and fire and marine insurance." That, 
I take it, means that assurance is used for some- 
thing certain. We must all die, but we are not 
sure that a particular house or ship will be destroyed 
by fire; hence. Life Assurance, but Fire or Marine 
Insurance. 

(2) In typing poetry, where a line is too long 
for the width of the paper and has to be earned 
to a fresh line, the word or words carried over 
should finish as near as possible at the same place 
as the preceding line. This is called, by printers, 
“ hooking in.” Example — 

" I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue 

hiHs are, 

But a man can have the sun for friend, and for his guide 

a st^; 

And there's no end of voyaging when once 

For the river calls, and the road calls, and oh I the call 

of a bird 1 

(3) In the typing of poetry, when an extra 
syllable is added to a word in the past tense, use 
a grave French accent if provided on the machine, 
otherwise the apostrophe makes a good substitute, 
e.g., “ raised,” The apostrophe is also used where 
the “ e ” is omitted in such words as power, 
flower, and heaven, e.g., pow'r, flow’r, heav’n. 

(4) Streets bearing the name of a saint, suen 
as St. John’s Street, St. Peter’s Avenue, should 
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be indexed as though the name was written in 
full, i.e., with the words beginning ‘‘ Sa ” rather 
than with those beginning " St.” 

(5) In printing, the right-hand leaves of a book, 
which are generally paged with odd numbers, are 
called “ recto ” leaves, wiiile the left-hand leaves, 
which are generally paged \vith even numbers, are 
called " reverse ” leaves. 

I shall be glad to help you with an}' other 
information which it is within my power to .supply. 

With all good wishes for your success in the 
forthcoming examination, 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) DOROTHY TEACHER. 

EXERCISE 38 

Type in single spacing, as before. 

14 Donovan Road, 
CARLISLE, 

17th May, 19... 

Dear Miss Student, 

In reply to your letter of the 15th inst., I have 
much pleasure in answering your questions on 
the subject of Abbreriations. 

^^O.K. You ask how this can possibly mean 
"In good order." It certainly looks arbitrary, 
but there is an interesting story connected with 
these letters. It is said that some years ago a 
certain illiterate man made his fortune abroad in 
gdd mining. When he was asked one day to state 
whether a bill in his name for a large amount was 
he scrawled upon the back of it the words 

Orl Krect ” and his name. This was his way of 


showing that it was " all correct,” and since that 
time the letters " O.K." have had that meaning. 

N.B. Do not use this for Scotland (North 
Britain). 

R.S.V.P. It is incorrect to use this when an 
invitation is issued in the third person. 

Oz. and Viz. The last letter of these words is 
not properly " z ” but a corruption of the sign 
used in the Middle Ages to denote the omission of 
the last letter or letters of a word. For “ ounce ” 
they wrote “ o," and for " vide-licet,” " vi,” each 
followed by the sign of omission, which in course 
of time has become " z.” 

JuNR. This should be placed before the 
abbreviation " Esq.” in a name, e.g., “ John 
Anderson, Junr., Esq.” 

Mons. This must never be used w'hen writing 
to a French gentleman. He would consider it 
an insult. Write “ M. " or " Monsieur " in full. 

MM. is the abbreviation for “ Messieurs," and is 
used when writing to two or more French gentlemen. 

Mlle is the correct abbreviation for " Made- 
moiselle " (noi Mdlle), and a full stop should not 
be placed at the end. 

Mme is used for " Madame.” No stop is 
placed after it. 

SiG. (Signor) is the Italian for Mr. 

Herr (abbreviation " Hr.”) is the German, 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish masculine 
address. But on a letter, type " Herrn ” or 
“ An Herrn.” The plural is " Herren.” 

If there is any other point on which I can 
enlighten you, I shall be glad to hear from you. 

Yours faithfully. 


CHAPTER XV 

CARBON, ROTARY, AND PRESS COPYING 

‘(Dat baby ob you’s,” said Mrs. Jacksing, "am do puflelc image ob lus fathab." 
" Yaas," answered Mrs. Johnsing " He am a rcg'lar caiibon copy.” 


What is Meant by “ Manifolding " as Applied to 
Typewriting ? 

Taking copies of typewritten matter by means of 
aneets of carbon paper, called " carbons.” 

Describe the Different Kinds of Carbons. 

Single. Carbonised on one side only, and 
generally called " semi-carbons.” This kind is 
almost exclusively used. 

OUBLE. Carbonised on both sides. Where a 
arge number of carbon copies is required and 
paper is used, a carbon paper having both 
s carbonised gives a clearer impression. 

Carbonised on one side and used for 
ypesenpt to be afterwards press copied, or used 
abm carbon copy will produce 
T-r,,,. press copies. Copying carbons are, 

•however, seldom used. 

5— (1305) 


Duplicator or Hektograph. For use with 
the Hektograph process of duplicating. This 
saves the trouble of changing the ribbon when 
making copies for the hektograph. In fact, it is 
better to remove the ribbon entirely when using 
Hektograph carbon paper. This carbon paper is 
made m purple only. 

Billing Carbon. For use in manifolding invoices 
and forms used in connection with billing and 
charging systems. 

Carbons are manufactured soft or hard. Soft 
carbons are best for pad machines and hard ones 
for ribbon machines. 

Carbons are also made in different thicknesses, . 
known as featherweight, medium, and standard 
weight. Featherweight carbons are higher in price 
than the thicker qualities, but a larger number of 
copies can be taken with them at the same time 
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— up to 15 on a suitable manifolding paper, using a resistance, and, consequently, better copies. Re- 
Iiard platen in good condition. Medium and member, however, that hard platens waste ribbons 
standard weight carbons are better for ordinary and damage the type, and should only be used for 
work and last longer. maximum manifolding. Platens harden with age. 


In which Colours and Sizes are Carbons Made? 

Colours. Chiefly black, purple, blue, red, and 
green. 

Sizes. Quarto . . 8" by 10|" 

Foolscap . . 8" by 13" 

Draft . . 10"-10|" by 16" 

Brief . . . 13" by 16" 

Demy . . 17|-" or 18" by 22" 

How Can Economy in Carbons be Practised ? 

(1) Keep them in a flat box so that the edges do 
not become crumpled. 

(2) Use the carbons most worn for copies nearest 
the top copy. 

(3) Turn them upside down frequently, so that 
the surfaces become as evenly worn as possible. 

(4) When worn in lines, a strip cut off the top 
will bring the unused portion into action and 
prolong the life of the carbon. 

(5) Place a backing sheet beliind the carbons 
in the typewriter so as to get cleaner and sharper 
impressions. A piece of stout paper rolled round 
the platen -will also serve. 

(6) Rub worn carbons fairly vigorously with a 
duster, 

(7) Hold them in front of a fire (not too near) for 
a few seconds, as heat distributes the colour. 

How Can the Quality of Carbons be Tested ? 

(1) Expose them to the sun for a short time. If 
they begin to fade, the colour is obtained from an 
aniline dye, and is therefore fugitive. 

(2) Rub your fingers over the carbonised side, 
and if dirty, the results on the paper will not 
be good. The best carbons have a brilliant, not 
a grea.<;y surface A good black sliould be quite 
permanent ; purple, etc., is less so. 

What Conditions Must be Observed in Order to 
Produce Good Carbon Copies ? 

(1) Use good carbons. 

(2) Strike the ke3'S harder in proportion to the 
number of copies taken. 

(3) Use thin paper and featherweiglit carbons 
if six or more copies are required. 

Kow Many Copies Can be Produced with Carbons ? 

'nii'i depends upon the quality of paper and 
carbons. With very thin paper and featlierweight 
rarhnn.-;, eight to fifteen copies can 1 k.‘ taken 
MniuU;uu‘<iu?ly, but four to six is the usual number 
with p.vper of inediism thickmss and standard 

ty.'it r.-irbon-. luird platen will give more 


Describe the Process of Arranging the Carbons and 
Feeding Them Into the Machine. 

There are various methods, viz.: 

(1) ^Lay a piece of blank paper on the table riglil 
side upwards, then a carbon on the top of it with 
the carbonised or coated side downwards. Follow 
this by another sheet of paper and another carbon, 
coated side downwards, and so on, until the 
required number is obtained. There should be 
sheets of paper both top and bottom. Tiicn 
place all the layers in the machine, taking care that 
the carbonised sides of the carbons face the platen. 

(2) Proceed in the same way as No. 1, but let 
the carbons protrude about one inch from the top 
of the paper. When the typing is finished, seize 
the protruding edges of the carbons and draw them 
all at once from the paper. 

(3) Clip off the upper left and lower right corners 
of the carbons as they lie face downwards. After 
typing, seize the papers by the upper corner and 
shake the carbons out at the bottom. The 
object of cutting the lower right-hand corners is 
that the carbons may be reversed. 

(4) Insert the sheets of paper in the typewriter, 
without carbons. Let the platen grip them 
half an inch. Tiien interleave the sheets wtn 
carbons. Another turn of the platen will grip 
the carbons. As the carbons will then protrude 
at the bottom of the papers, they can easily be 
extracted when the work is finished. 

(5) Clamp the tops of the papers as they lie 
upon the desk. Then interleave the carbons an 
insert in the machine, after removing tiie clamp. 

(6) Cut down an empty carbon box like this 



i Top and 
j bottom / 

I Uncut / ' 

• / 


! 

I 


•! 'Top 

Cut 
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i 
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Then stack the sheets of carbon and plain paper 
in the box alternately, tilt up the uncut corner 
of the box and they will be ready for insertion in 
the machine. 

(7) Paste a few carbons together at the top and 
bind them more securely by folding a piece of 
paper over them and pasting this dovsm also. Then 
interleave the paper as required. This method is 
not so satisfactory as the others. 

(8) To check whether they have been properly 
fed into the machine, twirl the thumb wheels and 
bring the sheets a few inches into view. 

(9) The difficulty of feeding a number of carbon 
copies into the machine can be overcome by folding 
a strip of paper in the form of a clip over the tops 
of the papers, turning the folded edge into the 
machine. Lift this off as soon as the carbons are 
through. 

How Can the Lower Sheets be Prevented from 
Slipping ? 

( 1 ) By not allowing the platen to become greasy. 

(2) By folding back the top of each carbon about 
half an inch and laying the next sheet of paper into 
the fold. The above methods of clamping the 
papers at the top are also preventative. 

(3) By using the thumb wheels for line-spacing 
instead of the lever. This method is too slow. 

(4) Slip a gem clip over the stack of papers 
when in the machine. 

(5) When it is necessary to remove half-finished 
carbon work from the machine to type an urgent 
letter or telegram, the papers can be kept together 
by putting one gem clip at the top and one at the 
side of the papers before removal, and one clip 
at the bottom when taken out. When reinserting 
remove the top clip first and afterwards the others. 

In rush work time can be saved by getting the 
office boy or girl to interleave the carbons and 
fasten each batch with a non-piercing paper- 
fastener. This may be done by the typist in spare 
time. The helper may also remove the carbons. 
Letterheads may be obtained with the carbon 
copy sheet attached at the top by a perforation, 
tn this case all that needs to be done is to slip 
in the carbon between the two sheets. 

How Can Carbon Copies of a Draft or Brief Docu- 
ment be Obtained Without Carbons of the 
Same Size? 

By using two quarto carbons for draft, and two 
carbons for brief. Join these together at 
the back by means of small strips of stamp-edging. 

How May the Wrinkling or “ Tree-ing ’ ' of Carbons 
be Partially Remedied ? 

(I) By pressing the paper release until the papers 
in the feed rolls; and 

. ^y gently stretching the carbons between 
lorefingers and thumbs, or rubbing the hand over 
new carbons several times before using, or damping 


and laying them between blotting-paper. Creasing 
is often caused by an imperfect or badly adjusted 
paper-feed. 

To keep carbons from curling, bend the edges 
backwards and slightly crease them. 

How Can Important Words be Emphasised in 

Manifolding ? 

By means of capitals and the underscore. The 
underscoring may be done in red by the use of 
strips of red carbon, or afterwards in red ink with 
pen and ruler. 

How May Errors be Corrected in Carbon Copies ? 

To correct whilst in the machine, turn up the 
platen until the error appears well above the 
printing point. Then erase on the bottom sheet 
against the platen, and place a slip of paper over it. 
The carbon and the next sheet can then be laid 
on the slip and the error on the second sheet erased 
in the same manner. When the erasures have 
been made on alt the sheets, take out the slips of 
paper and hold the whole of the papers, to prevent 
slipping, while returning the sheets to the printing 
point. Then type in the correct word or letter. 
A piece of cardboard, or oil sheet, may be used as 
a base for the erasures instead of inserting slips 
of paper. 

Unless the typist discovers the mistake whilst 
the letter is in the machine, it is usually more 
practicable to correct the copies separately after 
they have been typed. In this case the erasures 
may be made either out of the machine, or when 
the pages are separately reinserted. For erasures 
in carbon copies, use an ordinar}^ pencil eraser 
before applying the typewriter eraser, as it produces 
cleaner work. Wherever possible carbons should 
match the ribbon, but when the colour of the ribbon 
on the machine differs from that of the carbons, 
a correction may be made by erasing tlie error, 
adjusting the paper to position for typing, and 
holding a carbon of the required colour in front of 
the tjqiescript whilst the kej's are struck. 

How Can Copies of Outward Letters be Taken? 

By means of — 

(1) Carbons. 

(2) The Rotary or Rapid Roller Copier — a cylin- 
drical machine, which by turning a handle copies 
letters on a roll of damp tissue paper. A knife 
automatically cuts the tissue copies and they are 
afterwards ready for filing with other corre- 
spondence, or for binding in loose-leaf letter-books 

(3) The Press-copying Process. 

The apparatus and materials required for this 
process are — 

(а) A copying ribbon. 

(б) A screw-press. 

(c) A copyograph, which is a damping 

apparatus consisting of two boards (or porous 

stones), two zinc trays, and porous sheets. 
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{d) Letter Book of Japanese paper. 

(e) Oil, or waterproof, sheets. 

This method is generally used by small firms only. 

Enumerate Some Advantages of Rotary Copying 
Over Press Copying. 

(1) The process is quicker. 

(2) The copies can be filed separately. 

(3) The letters are not so liable to become 
smudged. 

Enumerate the Advantages of Press Copying Over 
Carbon Copying. 

(1) It is quicker to insert single sheets into the 
t3q5ewriter than several sheets. 

(2) Press copies are absolute facsimiles of the 
originals, and include the signature, alterations, 
etc. In carbon copies alterations must be 
separately inserted and are liable to be omitted 
altogether. 

(3) Subsequent alterations made in a press copy 
are more easily detected than in a carbon copy, 
as the press copy paper is more flimsy. 

(4) Copies of all outgoing letters appear in the 
Letter Book in chronological order, and may 
afterwards be indexed as a whole. 


Enumerate the Advantages of Carbon Copying 
Over Press and Rotary Copying. 

(1) A facsimile carbon copy is produced at the 
time of writing, which saves the time and labour 
of the clerk who press-copies the letters, and 
afterwards indexes the Letter Book. 

(2) Copies are more sure of being taken. 

(3) No special apphances are needed. 

(4) Carbon copies can be filed more easily and 
•conveniently with other correspondence on the 
individual system of filing. 

(5) Carbon copies are better to handle because 
the paper is less flimsy. 

(6) Record ribbons can be used in carbon work, 
which prevent smudging and give much cleaner 
work. 


EXERCISE 39 


Type in single spacing. 

Atlas Works, 

London Road, 

ROCHESTER. 


16th August 


Principal, 

The Folkestone Typewriting Office, 
62 Guildhall Street, 
FOLKESTONE. 


19.. 


Dear Sir, 

With regard to the question raised in your 
letter of the 14th inst. as to how to discriminate 
between various qualities of carbons ranging in 
price from Ss. to 25s. per box, this point is best 
answered bj"^ examining closely two sheets of carbon 
paper of a low and a high price respectively. The 
higher-priced one should be manufactured on a 


tough English tissue, which, when pulled in 
opposite directions, gives a slight elasticity to the 
finished article. This point is of great importance 
in the production of high-class work, the reason 
being that the stretching properties of the tissue 
enable the face of the type to mould itself into the 
desired shape, and a tissue of this nature is the 
embodiment of all that is desirable in strength 
and durability. 

The colouring matter also plays an important 
part in the production of carbon paper, and in 
high-class materials only pure permanent colours 
are used. Good quality carbon paper should have 
its colour materials worked into the heart of the 
paper and not merely smeared over the surface, 
as is the case with a cheap product. Look at the 
back of a piece of good carbon and you should 
there discern the colour almost as dense as on the 
coated side, but of course without the finish. 
This thorough loading of the tissue with colour 
secures for the user the highest standard in carbon 
paper, making it clean to handle, durable, and 
excellent in copy. 

On the other hand, there are certain qualities of 
expensive tissue which do not lend themselves to 
the same extent to this impregnating process, and 
these carbons are used principally for billing 
machines and other machines with a heavy stroke. 

The above remarks constitute what a higher- 
price carbon should embody. There are many 
carbons on the market to-day sold at a high price 
made from cheap foreign tissue and inferior 
colours, which, when blended together, are pleasing 
to the eye, but very unsatisfactory in actual use. 

In reference to the cheaper qualities, say from 
about 5s. a box, carbon paper of this class is 
usually made on a hard tissue with a starchy 
surface, which does not yield to any marked extent 
to the pull of the fingers or the tap of the type, 
and the price charged by the manufacturers does 
not allow of the same care being taken in its 
manufacture, as far as the brushing of the colour 
through the paper is concerned. A cheap carbon 
will invariably possess its coating only on the sur- 
face ; consequently, a whitish back is the result, 
and this fact makes the coating peel off or crack, 
giving much shorter life than the better qualities. 
The colour materials are also of a less superior 
quality and are rarely permanent. 

The most permanent colours are black and blue, 
while purple, green and red are the most fugitive. 

I strongly recommend black ribbons and carbon 
papers for all legal and official documents, as 
impressions from both are intensely permanent, 
the colour used being mainly carbon black, whereas 
the others contain a large percentage of aniline. 
Impressions made from the best black ribbons and 
carbons will last as long as the paper upon which 
they are made. 

Yours faithfully. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


FILING AND INDEXING 


" What IS it that first strikes ns. and strikes us at once, m a man of education, and -which, among 
educated men, so instantly distinguishes the man of superior mind ? . . . That his mind is 
methodical " — Coleridge. 

" Fast bind, fast find; a proverb never stale in thrifty mind." — Shakespeare {Met chant of Vemce). 


Define the Words “ Filing ” and " File.” 

Filing. The placing of letters and papers in such 
order and arrangement that they ma}? instantly be 
found when wanted. 

File. A detuce for keeping, papers or letters in 
order for reference. “ A file is not so much a thing 
to put things into as a thing to take things out of.” 

What are the Essentials of a Good Filing System ? 

Simplicity, adaptability, accessibility, regularity 
in filing. 

The typist’s duty with regard to the various 
systems is to master the S5’Stem in vogue in her 
own office, and then, as opportunity offers, inves- 
tigate the merits of other systems. If she finds 
that other systems have points of superiorit}', she 
should recommend their installation. 


Which are the Three Chief Methods of Filing ? 

(J) Docketing. A system of filing letters by 
folding and endorsing upon them the date, name of 
witer, summary of contents, etc., and placing 
them alphabetically in the pigeon-holes of a 
cabinet. There is a hole for each letter, and when 
a hole is full, the letters are taken out, tied up in 
m ®^^°^sed, and put away. This is the 
oldest, most cumbrous system of filing, and is fast 
going out of date. 

(2) Flat Filing. A system in which all letters 
and papers are kept flat. The equipment generally 
consists of a cabinet with a number of compart- 
ments arranged alphabetically as a whole (c.g., 
one compartrnent for A, another for B, another for 
C. etc.), or with a complete alphabetical index in 
each compartment. The Shannon and Stolzenberg 
are typical examples. 

\ Filing. A system of filing papers 

or letters on their edges in an upright position in 
arge drawers, or cabinets. Each correspondent 
or subject is given a manila cover called a folder, 
and all papers or letters relating thereto are 
aaanged in chronological order in the folder, with 
e most recent at the back. The folders are 
. ^oged behind guide cards in either numerical, 
b rf 1 geographical order, or in alpha- 

e ical and numerical combined. If in numerical 
CT .’^oly, the vertical file is supplemented by a 

j. *odex, containing the name, address, and 
“^uV file number of each correspondent or 
of papers are kept upright by means 

of wood, held in position by a spring 
or other device. ^ y s, 

Flat or vertical filing is sometimes spoken of as 


the Individual system of filing, because all letters 
and papers relating to one correspondent are kept 
in one place only. Should a few letters from one 
correspondent not justif5' the opening of a special 
[older, they may be placed in the Miscellaneous 
folder. 

In vertical filing the papers are loose, but in 
flat filing they are usually secured in folded sheets 
of stout manila, either by metal laces or by sliding 
clamps and pliable metal tongues. These devices 
enable documents of any description to be firmly 
bound into a neat volume, and by undoing the 
laces or clamps the papers may be extracted at any 
time. The files are made in varying sizes, styles,' 
qualities, and colours. A typewriting student 
may advantageously preserve her papers in a file 
of this kind after they have been corrected. 

Letters should be typed with a margin of not 
less than ten degrees because flat filing necessitates 
the punching of two holes in the margin through 
which the tongues or laces of the file are inserted. 

Papers can be filed on this system when the 
writing or printing is too near the edge by mounting 
them on gummed strips of stout, transparent paper. 
Post cards, pamphlets, and any papers w^hich it is 
not desired to perforate can be filed in this way. 
The device for perforating holes in papers or letters 
to enable them to be secured in a file is called a 
punch or perforator. 

The Stanley file (named after its first user. Sir 
H .M. Stanley) is a flat file in which the last paper 
filed is at the bottom. 

The Business file is a flat file in which the last 
paper filed is at the top. 

A Transfer Case is a case to which the contents 
of a file are removed when full. All out-of-date 
correspondence is removed and filed in this way. 


How Can Colours and Different-sized Files be 
Utilised in Filing ? 


In some such manner as the following — 
Grey, for correspondents in London 
Blue, ,, „ „ Proxdnces 


Red, 

Green, 

Orange, 

Buff, 


Scotland 

Ireland 

Europe 

Colonies 


or the following — 

Quarto Files. 
Red . . Business Letters 
Orange Private Letters 
Buff . Private Papers 


Octavo Files. 
Miscellaneous 
Notes on Reading 
Lantern Slide 
Lists 
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'Green Examination Papers Weekly Exam. 

Papers 

■Grey Teaching Notes Lectures 

Blue Newspaper and Private Journal 

Magazine Cuttings 

How may Coloured Carbon Copies be Used for 
Filing Purposes ? 

If the office is a large one, each department may 
use paper of a different colour for the carbon 
copies of its outgoing letters to distinguish its 
correspondence from that of other departments 
when placed in the general files. The file clerk 
has then only to observe the colour of the carbon 
copies attached to the original letters, instead of 
being obliged to look for the initial of the writer 
on every copy. 

In some firms, the colour of the paper on which 
the carbons are taken is changed monthly to 
facilitate future reference. 

Enumerate the Various Filing Classifications. 

(1) Alphabetical — with one di'vision for each 
letter of the alphabet, or various subdivisions of 
each letter. 

(2) Numerical — ^in conjunction with a card 
index, in which a separate number is allotted to 
each correspondent, or subject. 

(3) Geographical — ^in which the classification 
is made according to the country, county, district, 
etc. 

(4) Chronological — in which the classification 
is in order of date. 

(5) Subject — in which the classification is 
according to the subject. 

These classifications are often used in 
combination — ^particularly the alphabetical and 
numerical 


Enumerate the Different Kinds of Indexing. 

(1) Simple Alphabetical, in which only the 
initial letter of a name is taken into account, as in 
a Letter Book or small Ledger. 

(2) Vowel — an extension of (1), by means of 
which each letter is subdivided, according to the 
first vowel in the word. The six subdivisions are 
A, E, I, O, U, Y. ■ 

(3) Complete, as in Dictionaries, Library Cata- 
logues, Directories, Card Indexes, etc., where not 
only the first, but subsequent letters, are taken 
into account in determining the place of a word. 


Give Examples of these Methods of Alphabetical 


Indexing. 

(a) Simple (Letter C) 
Chancellor & Bayly 
Curtis, W. V. 

Creed, A. J. 

Clarke, T. 

Cristall & Jones 
Cummings, Miss R. 
Clench, Sir W. 


Clough, Arthur 
Chichester, Miss N. 
Clifford & Fox 
Cobb, Lady D. 

Collins, Sir V. 

Cryer, J. 

Clutterbuck, Mrs. A. B. 


Clements, Son & Co. Cryer & Son 
Chylde’s Motor Co., Clark & Co. 
Ltd. 


(6) Vowel (C)— 

Ca. 

Chancellor & Bayly 
Clarke, T. 

Clark & Co. 

Ci. 

Cristall & Jones 
Chichester, Miss N. 
Clifford & Fox 
Cu. 

Curtis, W. V. 
Cummings, Miss R. 
Clutterbuck, Mrs. A. 


Ce. 

Creed, A. J. 

Clench, Sir W. 
Clements, Son & Co. 

Co. 

Clough, Arthur 
Cobb, Lady D. 
Collins, Sir V. 

Cy. 

Chylde’s Motor Co. 
Cryer, J. 

Cryer & Son 


Place such names as Ash, Epps, Ing, Orr, etc., 
under their initial letters. 


(c) Complete — 
Chancellor & Bayly 
Chichester, Miss N. 
Chylde’s Motor Co., 
Clark & Co. 

Clarke, T. 

Clements, Son & Co. 
Clench, Sir W. 
Clifford & Fox 
Clough, Arthur 


Clutterbuck, Mrs. A. 
Cobb, Lady D. 
Collins, Sir V. 
Creed, A. J. 

Cristall & Jones 
Cryer, J. 

Cryer & Son 
Cummings, Miss R. 
Curtis, W. V. 


When indexing similar surnames, as in the 
following list, it is not always easy to decide exactly 
where to place them. 


Smith & Co. 

Smith & Cox 
,, & Son, Ltd. 

,, & Sons 

„ Johnson & Co. 

,, Oil Syndicate, Ltd. 
„ A. A. 


Smith, E. F. 

W. 

,, 11 • 

„ Capt. 

,, Councillor 

„ Mrs. G. 

„ Rev. J. 
The Misses 


Smith-Ellis, B. 

The general rules are — 

(1) Names without initials come first. 1 e 
ampersand " & ” is interpreted as “ and. 

(2) Names with initials follow. _ 

(3) Titles come last. Where there is a title on y. 
it usually comes before a title with initials. 


iVhat is a Cross Reference ? 

A method used to index Letter Copying Books, 
n order to facilitate reference to former corre 
jpondcncc. 

If, for example, letters to Cristall & Jones h 
oeen copied on pages 5, 21, 84, and 102 of the Le 
Book, the cross references on these pages won 
36 in the form of fractions, as follows — 

Page 5 21 84 102 

"ross-reference : 

0/21 5/84 21/102 


84 / 
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The top figure ot the fraction refers to the preceding 
letter and the bottom figure to the following letter 
to the same correspondent. 

What is a Card Index ? 

A drawer containing a number of movable blank 
cards specially ruled to the requirements of the 
business, placed edgewise, and interspersed with 
projecting Guide Cards labelled wth the letters 
of the alphabet, etc. The cards are kept at the 
correct slope for reading by a contrivance called 
a stop-block. A rod is threaded through holes 
at the bottom of the cards to prevent their removal 
or derangement, and when the cards are extracted 
It is temporarily withdrawn. Cards of any size 
and ruling may be obtained, but the usual size 
IS 5 in. by 3 in. or 6 in. by 4 in., and the index may 
consist of a single drawer or several. 

Enumerate the Chief Advantages of a Card Index. 

(1) The information in it can be quickly obtained. 

(2) Cards are easy to insert and withdraw, and 
everything relating to one matter is found in one 
place. 

(3) The system is easily adaptable to the require- 
inents of any business by the installation of 

drawers of cards or different rulings. 

(4) Dead matter can be removed quickly. 

. (5) The arrangement of the cards may be either 
'ij alphabetical, numerical, geographical, or 
chronological order. 

(6) Card indexes save space, time and labour, 
hut for small indexes, a card index is not so 
portable as a loose-leaf address book. 

In numerical filing, the card index is a necessary 
complement to the file, but other useful informa- 
lon may be placed on the cards. The number of 


the card index allotted to any correspondent is 
often made to agree wth his number in the Ledger. 

EXERCISE 40 

Type the following in double spacing, using a 
10 margin. 

I am writing by dictation and really think it is 
an art I can manage to acquire. The relief is 
beyond description; it is just like a school-treat to 
me and the amanuensis bears up extraordinar’. 

You know you can dictate at ail hours of the day 
and at any odd moment; but to sit down and write 
with your red right hand is a very different matter. 
— ^R. L. Stevenson, in Vailima Letters. 

Typists’ “Trippings.” 

A stenographer has been making a collection of 
humorous mistakes perpetrated by stenographers. 
In one of the examples a principal dictated 
“ kindest regards to yourself and wife,” which was 
transcribed "kindest legards to your suffering 
wife.” Another example in another direction is 
given in the instance in which a prveyor had filed 
some correspondence dealing with a hole in the 
ground in Colorado under " Mine.” It is stated 
that the stenographer, in re-arranging the desk, 
changed the slip, marking it " Personal."— 
Pitman's Journal. 

Editor; "We can’t read your manuscript 
because it is written in pencil. Why don’t you 
use a typewriter ? ” 

Poet: "Gee whiz 1 If I could run a typewriter, 
do you think you’d catch me writing poetry ? ” 
— Chicago Daily News. 


CHAPTER XVII 


tabular work 


“ The value of such a tabulation was immense.” — W hewell 


What is a Tabulator ? 

f 4.. built into a typewriter in order to 

acilitate the tjping of columns of figures and other 
tabular matter. 


Describe the Various Kinds of Tabulator. 

Tabulator or Jumper, in 
bri**^ - -Jk ^ operator, by depressing a single key, 
c carriage to the beginning of the columns 

■ ® , .^y stops on the tabulator rack behind the 
machine. 

(otherwise Column Finder or 
ector). This is operated by four or five keys 


above the keyboard, which are separately pressed 
for the various columns. The first key brings 
the carriage into position for the first column, 
the second key for the second colmnn, and so on. 
It is an extension of the principle of the Jumper, 
but its superiority lies in the fact that if a column 
has to be omitted, the key for that column is 
passed over, whereas ivith a single-key tabulator 
the key must be pressed twice. Use different 
fingers for different keys as far as possible. The 
application of the touch principle reduces the 
possibility of error. 

(3) Decimal Tabulator. This consists chiefly 
of a rack or scale behind the typewriter and 



A typewriting catechism 

EXERCISE 41 


Type the following in double spacing . 




^fjfe'-tltc-'- *»■ :f <? 

;(ra'. 

£, 1 o'tfeCi- ' 
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several tabular keys arranged just below or 
above the keyboard. The stops on the rack are 
fixed for the units of the respective columns, and 
as the keys are pressed, the carriage plunges to the 
desired points. If, for example, the figures 960, 
10,360, and 19 are to be typed in separate columns, 
the keys marked 100, 10,000, and 10 will be 
pressed. Similarly, if the figures £9,611 6s. 8d., 
£1 2s. 6d., and Is. 6d. are required the keys 
marked £1,000, £1, and Is. will be pressed. 

The advantage of the Decimal Tabulator over 
the Jumper and Self-starter is that it enables 
the operator to bring the carriage direct to the 
units, tens or hundreds; or to pounds, shillings, 
and pence, as desired; whereas the Jumper and 
Self-starter only bring the carriage to the 
commencement of the column, leaving the exact 
position to be afterwards obtained, by means of 
the Space Bar or Back Spacer, 

(4) Key-set Tabulator. The stops are auto- 
matically fixed on the rack behind the machine 
by the depression of a “ Set ” Key in front. These 
stops are automaticallv returned by the depression 
ot another key called the “ Clear ” Key, 


It will be seen that the numbers of spaces in the 
longest lines are — 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 33 
1st column (word ” length ”) 6, 

but say 8 

2nd column (word “ transept ”) 8 

3rd column (word “ feet ’’ and 
brackets) 6, but say 8 


Total 57 spaces 

Although the length of the words in the headings 
differs, the best effect will be produced by making 
the columns the same width, as they are so nearly 
alike, and centring the headings. 

If the number of spaces in the scale is 80, the 
total 57, when subtracted, wll leave 23. There 
are, therefore, 23 spaces to dispose of, which may 
be tastefull}' apportioned as follows — 

Left margin 6 

Right margin 6 

Between the end of column 1 and 
the beginning of column 2 . . . 5 

Between columns 2 and 3 ... 3 

„ ,, 3 and 4 ... 3 


In Typing Tabular Matter How Should the Various 
Columns be Arranged ? 

(1) Ascertain the number of spaces in the 
ongest lines of the tabular statement and add 
them together. 

(2) Subtract the total obtained from the number 
ot spaces m the whole line. 

hS^A- t'omainder will represent the spaces to 
istnbuted over the columns and reserved at 
the margins. Example— 


St. Peter’s, Ronu 
Cathedral of Flo 
Milan Cathedral 
Cologne Cathedr: 
btrasburg Cathec 
Antwerp Cathedi 
Amiens Cathedra 
AotreDarae,Pai 
Paul's, Londc 
bt. Sophia’s, 
Constantinople 
Canterbury Cath 
1 ork Minster . 
W^tminster Abl 
bMisbury Cathed 
Clasgow Cathedr 
I^atrick’s Ca 
New York . . 


Length. Transept. Spire. 
(Feet.) (Feet.) (Feet ) 


700 

500 

440 

530 

323 

380 

500 

284 

400 

445 

282 

515 

354 

— 

474 

500 

180 

460 

442 

194 

223 

400 

150 

204 

510 

282 

404 

246 

_ 

183 

530 

124 

235 

524 

222 

213 

500 

189 

199 

474 

229 

404 

319 

— 

225 

332 

174 

32S 


Total 23 

The numbers on the scale at which to begin 
each column will then be — 

St. Peter’s 6 

Length (6 + 33 + 5 + 1) 45 

Transept (45 + 7+3) 55 

(Feet) (55 + 8+3 + 1) 67 

In working upon these calculations the centre 
of the paper should be exactly opposite the centre 
of the scale. 

Give Some Hints on Tabulating. ^ 

(1) Display the matter artistically so that it is 

attractive to the eye and easy to read. Aim to 
secure balance and harmony. Fpr„this_.purpose 
make _a .special study. .of good, printed .tabular 
s tatements . 

(2) Learn the capacity of quarto and foolscap 
sheets. To do this, feed into the machine a sheet 
of quarto paper, and after allowing for the ordinary 
1^ in. or 2 in. at the top, turn up the thumb wheel 
line by line until you are within li in. from the 
bottom. Do the same with a foolscap sheet, and 
note how many lines of matter each will accom- 
modate. A quarto sheet wll take about 45 single ^ 
lines, and a foolscap sheet about 60. ^ 

(3) Allow suitable margins at the top, bottom 
and sides, and leave sufficient space between the 
columns of figures, etc., to prevent a crowded 
appearance. Fix the left margin where most of 
the lines will start. 

(4) If man}' copies of the same matter are re- 
quired, either all at once or at different times, take 
a precise measurement of the positions of the 
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columns, and either rule a dummy sheet showing 
exactly where the typing of tlie various columns 
begins on the scale, or indicate these various 
starting-points in figures, or use a piece of tracing 
paper. 

(5) Set the tabulator stops for the numbers used 
most frequently in the columns, whether tens, 
hundreds or thousands. Use the Back Spacer or 
Space Bar to obtain other denominations. 

) (6) Double spacing is usually best in tabular 

‘work except where a tabular statement is intro- 
duced into correspondence, when single spacing 
is often preferable. In this case leave double 
spacing before and after the statement. 

' (7) Always check the additions of columns of 
figures typed, unless there is an understanding to 
the contrary. The typist is held responsible for 
the accuracy of totals, etc. 

'^(8) Do not underscore and rule with red ink on 
the same page. The red part of a bi-chrome 
ribbon is useful for total lines. Never use hyphens 
for such a purpose. 

(9) Use as little ornamentation as possible. 

V (10) Keep the words from the figures by about 
five spaces at least. 

(11) Use full stops in separating pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence when not divided by ruled lines. 
Some prefer hyphens, and others spaces only, but 
stops are better when there are no money columns. 
Between pounds and tens of shillings there should 
be one stop and no space; but between pounds and 
units of shillings, one stop and one space. The 
same with regard to shillings and pence. In 
typing the signs £ s. d., the stop point should 
follow s. and d., but not £. 

(12) When tabulating on a blind machine with- 
out a tabulator, type one line on scrap paper, 
showing how the columns will be set out. Take 
out the paper, cut away the typed strip and stick 
it to the scale in front of the machine with a little 
gum or stamp edging, completely covering the 
notches and figures. This will act as a guide for 
the work to be tabulated. 

(13) For billing and carbon work billing figures 
are better because clearer and less liable to result 
in error. 

.^14) It is generally best to work horizontally 
rather than vertically in typing columns of figures 
with a tabulator. 

(15) Learn to operate the Self-starter or 
Decimal Tabulator by touch as far as possible. 

How Should Tabular Matter be Ruled in Red 
Ink? 

(1) Use a circular ruler, or if a flat ruler is used, 
rule on the bevelled edge, to avoid smudging, and 
always with the pen on the top edge of the ruler. 

(2) Hold the ruler tightly and the pen lightly. 

(3) Take enough ink to finish the line \vithout 
a break. 


(4) Have plenty of blotting paper, and blot the 
ruler frequently, lest smearing should result, 

(5) Separate columns of figures by single fed 
vertical lines, if desired, but this is usually needless 
when plenty of space has been left between the 
columns. In any case it is unnecessary to separate 
pounds from shillings, and shillings from pence, 
as full stops will suffice. 

(6) Rule totals of columns with one horizontal 
red line on the top, and two at the bottom, the 
second projecting about half an inch to the left 
of the other. 

(7) Rule the two bottom lines as close to each 
other as possible without touching. This should 
be done with the ruler in the same position. When 
these lines are typed, one projecting line at the 
bottom is sufficient. 

(8) Rule a tabular statement in the following 
order — 

[a) The top and bottom horizontal lines. 

[b) The full-length vertical lines. 

[c) The short horizontal lines, if any. 

\d) The short vertical lines. 

(9) The best results in ruling are obtained by the 
use of a draughtsman’s ruling pen. It consists 
of two steel blades, facing each other, and attacned 
to an ebony handle. The pen is filled by dipping 
an ordinary pen into the ink, and then inserting 
the point between the blades of the ruling pen. 
Be careful not to get any ink on the outside of the 
blades. The line can be varied from a fine hair-line 
to almost one-eighth of an inch in width by means 
of a set screw. When ruling a line, hold the pen 
in a vertical position, with the set screw away 
from the ruler. In addition to full lines, various 
forms of dot and dash lines may be produced wit 

ease and regularitv. j ui t 

(10) Study the effects of purple, red and blacK 

inks in ruling. 

What are Leader Dots ? 

The stops typed between words and a column 
of figures in tabular statements. They may e 
typed continuously, as — „ 

50 yds. Black Melton Cloth at 1/6 ..... £3.1o. u 
or in groups of two or three, with intervening 

spaces, as — rr, ts. n 

50 yds. Black Melton Cloth at 1/6 £3.15. o 

50 yds. Black Melton Cloth at 1/6 . . . . £3.13- ^ 


EXERCISE 42 


Set out the following in good style, 

" LIKE MAN, LIKE BUSINESS ” 


” All inefficiency can be directly traced to the men 
in supreme control." 

The Good Business Man The Bad Business Man 


is — 

Energetic 

Punctual 

Methodical 


ts — 

Slack 

Never on Time 
Disorderly 
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The Good Business Man 
is — 

Prompt 

Just 

Open-minded 

Alert 

Open to Conviction 

Generous 

Logical 

A Pioneer 

Calm 

Resolute 


The Bad Business Man 
is — 

A Dawdler 
Unfair 

Mentally Rigid 
Dull Witted 

Imper\dous to Argument 

Mean 

Specious 

An Alphabetarian 

Flurried 

Indecisive 


Every office boy reflects the manners and 
disposition of his chief." 


TheGood Business Man 
has — 

Good Manners 
Good Judgment 
Imagination 
Strength of Purpose 
Initiative 


TheBad Business Man 
has — 

Bad Grace 
Prejudiced Views 
No Creative Sense 
Weak Will 

An Adoration for Finality 


A man’s speech proclaims his character.” 


TheGoodBiistness Man 
says- 

Do it Now 
We will do it 
Yes— to Callers 
Give me your Opinion 

State your Grievance 

I make you Responsible 
Act on the Golden Rule 
Becentralise 
Co-operate 


TheBadBusiness Man 
says — 

We’ll do it presently 
It can't possibly be done 
Tell him I’m out 
I don’t want to hear your 
views 

If you don't like your 
job, clear out 
Refer everything to me 
Business is Business 
Absorb 
Oppose 


to ^Love clever definitions of the types referred 
i many arresting announce- 

T Messrs. Selfridge & Co., to whom 

am indebted for permission to reprint it. 


EXERCISE 43 

P POPULATIONS OF THE EARTH , 
(without Iceland, Atlantic 

Acia / 357,379,000 

Afnvi islands) . . . 825,954,000 

("^thout Madagascar, etc.) . . 163,953,000 

121,713,000 

3.230.000 

7.420.000 

80,000 


‘ ^ luautiKascar, etc.). 

Oceanic Islands 

Polar Regions 


Total 1,479,729,000 


(i) CHIEF RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


Buddhists 500,000,000 

Hindus 160,000,000 

Mohammedans 155,000,000 

Confucians 80,000,000 

Adherents of Shintoism (in Japan) . 14,000,000 

Jews 7,000,000 

Christians — 

Roman Catholics 152,000,000 

Greek Catholics 75,000,000 

Other Christians 100,000,000 

Various Heathens 237,000,000 


Total 1,480,000,000 


EXERCISE 44 


SCALE OF TYPEWRITING CHARGES. 


£ s. d. 

Authors’ MSS, and General Copying — 

Per folio of 72 words (up to 3,000 

words) • 2 

Over 3,000 words per 1,000 ... 1.3 

Balance Sheets, Tabular Statements. 

Brief and Draft Work, Medical. 

Scientific, badly written and highly 
technical Work, per folio ... 3 

Plays, per quarto page 6 

Actors’ parts, per page 4 

Addressing envelopes, per 100 ... 2.0 

Foreign Copying, double price of 
English. 

Carbon Copies half above prices. 

All red ruling extra 
Dictation into Shorthand or Type- 
writing, including travelling time, 

per hour 3.6 

(Carbon copy, 6d. per page extra.) 


Transcribing Shorthand Notes — 

Per 1,000 words from 3. 6 

Reporting Meetings, attendance fee 1. I. 0 
Hire of Typist, with Machine per day 

from 15. 0 

Hire of Typewriters, per month, pay- 
able in advance ... . . . I . 5.0 

Postage, travelling expenses, and por- 
terage of machine extra to above 
charges. 


Higher charges for emergency work. 


TERMS : Net cash on or before delivery 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

BOOK-KEEPING MACHINES, ETC. 

" They should be invoiced at a reasonable and just price." — ^Wellesley. 


For What Purposes Can Tabulators be Used in 
Addition to Typing Tabular Statements ? 

(1) Paragraphs. 

(2) Dates, addresses, and complimentary close 
in letters. 

(3) The abbreviations for ditto, viz., " do.” and 
double quotes. 

(4) Subject headings of uniform length. 

(5) Anything of frequent occurrence beginning 
at the same place, such as columns of figures or 
words and for addressing envelopes. 

If used for paragraphs, one of the stops on the 
rack should be fixed at such a point as to bring 
the carriage five spaces to the right of the margin 
when the tabular key is pressed. 

On an average every typewritten letter and en- 
velope entails eight hand adjustments; these can be 
avoided by the use of the Tabulator. For example: 
Set the stops at 15, 20, 35, 40, and 45 ; for the 
date press 45, for the address 15 and 20 (name at 
mar^n of ten), for the complimentary close 35, and 
official designation 40. (See Exercises 31 and 32.) 

How Can a Wide Balance Sheet be Typed on a 
Foolscap Machine ? 

By folding the paper in halves and typing the 
liabilities and assets sides separately. Type the 
side containing the most matter first. Afterweirds 
make light pencil marks at the edge of the other 
half, to indicate the position of the heading, the 
first line, the total, etc. 

This will ensure correspondence of the line-levels 
on both sides. When the whole of the Balance 
Sheet has been t 5 q)ed, erase the pencil marks, and 
rule up in red ink. A brief machine is, however, 
always best for large Balance Sheets and other 
similar statements. 

How Should Fractions Not Provided on the Machine 
be Copied ? 

Insert them afterwards with pen and ink, taking 
care that the ink is of the same colour as the 
typescript. 

Fractions may be produced on the machine by 
raising the numerator and lowering the denomina- 
tor, thus — , but the effect is by no means good. 

8 

The two usual ways of typing them are 5/8ths 
and 5-8ths. 

Which Machine Enables the Operator to Type 
Directly into a Bound Book ? 

The Elliott-Fisher typewriter. In using this 
machine the book to be typed upon is fixed on the 


table-like platen, and as the keys are pressed, the 
whole of the machine, and not simply the carriage, 
moves automatically over the page of the book. 
This machine types as easily into a bound book as 
on a sheet of paper, and makes as many copies as 
are required. It can be used either as an ordinary 
typewriter or as a billing machine. 

What is a Book-keeping Typewriter ? 

A typewriter with an inbuilt adding, subtracting, 
and checking mechanism. It is used for invoicing, 
statements of account, wages sheets, ledger posting, 
and balancing, etc. The ty/pist makes no calcula- 
tions, and the totals are obtained automatically 
by the depression of the figure key^s. The machine 
adds and subtracts vertic^ and horizontal columns 
of figures and its lock-proof mechanism prevents 
the registration of wrong totals. 

What is Meant by “ Billing ” ? 

This is a term used to express the operation of 
typing simultaneously the bill to be forwarded to 
a customer, the entry in the Day Book, and as 
many carbon copies as are required. A special 
machine is necessary for the purpose, and it is so 
constructed that the Day Book Sheet can be 
retained in the machine until full of entries, v^en 
it is extracted and placed in a Loose-Leaf Day 
Book. The bills or invoices are successively 
inserted and extracted over the face of the Day 
Book Sheet, thus enabling it to receive a carbon 
impression of each. Lines can be ruled between 
the entries on the Day Book Sheet without sho\ving 
on the invoice by running a stylus or other instru- 
ment like a steel knitting needle along the top 
of the scale whilst all the papers are in the 
machine. 

What is a Tally Roll or Audit Sheet ? 

A narrow roll of carbonised paper which revolves 
round two drums at the end of a Billing Machine 
platen to receive the totals of all accounts passe 
through the machine. It provides a check upon 
the accuracy of the postings to the Ledger from 
subsidiary books, especially when prowsion i& 
made in the Tally Roll for two columns of figures, 
one for debits and the other for credits. 

Enumerate Some Advantages of Billing. 

(1) A great saving of time and labour is effected.^ 

(2) The possibility of error is considerab > 
lessened. 
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(3) The records are more legible and uniform. 

(4) One clerk may be posting the typed sheets 
of the Day Book, whilst the typist is engaged 
upon fresh sheets. 


EXERCISE 46 

T\pe the foliomng Invoices in double spacing, 
and rule up in red ink. Use the Tabulator. 

Bonow Road, 

LEEDS. 

Mr. George Bourne, Halifax. June, 19. .. 


EXERCISE 461) 

The Market, 

MANCHESTER. 
10 th May, 19. . 


Order No. 56555. 

Messrs. H. Spring & Co. Ltd., 

Stoke Newington, London, N.16. 

Bought of BRAMPTON & SONS. 


Bought of HALE & RAYNE. 
Wholesale Grocers & Provision Merchants. 
Terms — Cash in 14 da 5 's, less 1 discount. 


n 

1 

Box Plums . . . 


per cwt. 

£ s. d. 

251b. 

46/- 

10. 3 


Bags Granulated 

6 cwt. 

18/3 
per lb. 

5. 9. 6 

12 

Hams 

168 lb. 

64 

4. 1. - 

4 

2 

Rolls Bacon. . . 
Tins Carr’s 

164 „ 

6 i 

4.12. 3 


Crackers ... 
Fine Blended 

9 

54 

4. 2 


Tea 

Finest Coffee 

40 

1/7 

3. 3. 4 


Beans 

60 .. 

1/1 

■ 3. 5. - 


j Finest Chicory 
; 4 lb. Borax D. 

10 .. 

5 

per cwt 

1 4. 2 


Soap 

14 

24/- 

3. - 


' Lump Sugar . . 
2 tins . 

3 cwt. 

19/- 

. 2.17. - 
1. - 


£25 - 8 

EXERCISE 45a 


Terms: 24% m one month. 


Marks 

1 

1 


£ s. d. 

S. 2 

1 000 yd. New Finish ; 


1 


Sateens i 

4d. 

16. 13. 4 

S.3 

2.000 „ ., „ .. ' 

4Jd- 

34. 7. 6 

S.4 i 

2,000 ,, M »» f* \ 

54d. 

45. 16 . 8 



I 

£96. 17. 6 


Per L. M. S. R. 
Carnage Paid. 


EXERCISE 45e 

High Road, 

ILFORD. 

13th March, 19. . 

Mrs. E. M. Goodall, 

“ The Laurels," 

CHINGFORD. ' 


Charter Road, 
EPPING. 

17th April, 19 . . 


Cremona Cafes, Lowestoft. 

Bought of KELLY & EVANS, 
China and Glass Merchants. 


20 

10 

10 

5 

5 

20 


1 

jdozen Cereal Dishes, 5 in. 

s. d. 

£ s- d. 

Hotel Soups 

7. 6 

7 . 10 - - 

j Bakers 3 in. Gem 

10. 9 

5. 7. 6 

* >' Jugs 4 pint Bean 

13. 6 

6. 15. - 

S >. Teapots 36’s Hotel 

28. 6 

7. 2. 6 

; 0 Plates 7 in. Hotel 

1 Coffees and Saucers 

7. 3 

1. 16. 3 

■ - b/h 

8. 6 

8. 10. - 

\ 

^ per cent 30 days 


£37. 1. 3 


Bought of HERBERT GEORGE & SONS. 
Drapers, etc. 


6 Pairs of Sheets 
6 Pillow Slips 
3 prs. Blankets 
3 White Quilts 
12 yd. Round Towelling 
12 Towels 
3 Sideboard Cloths 
6 WTiite IMuslin Cushion Covers 
6 prs. IMadras l^Iushn Curtains 
12 yd. Madras Muslin 36 in wide 
1 Eiderdown Quilt 


8/61 

2/9I 

17/6| 

lo/- 

9d 

lOd.! 

7/6' 

2 / 6 : 

9/6' 

8id.i 


£ s. d. 


2. 

o 


1 . 


j. 


11 . - 
16. 6 
12. 6 
5. - 

9. - 

10 . - 

2 . 6 
15. - 
17. - 
8 . 6 

10 . - 


/2I. 17. 
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EXERCISE 4G 

Type this page of a prospectus. 



\ !L'<i4Mj? /J. 





(S^--co^la/iA.^ 0-n. /Cp 
/ 7 (t^ yiiPV , 

A 7 <. /i 

fjj- 



W\ ^ ^ I / 

Ap yi^L /^ ^7\f~^yi-tyyxa^ (^u^f-A/f 

jP a /7 ^ A- ?■ ^O 

^ rT. . , . ^ . ■/ .^■ 



’. Acro 


-Sci/A7’(re.('^-S, 

, '^T/eue^. Ahj> , ^ 

y /y^. I9't>r . y ^9 



-t "Avv^ -S-e 



^ S' • '' *-^AL£' Wt ^ 








/^-z -^leiyU-e^ //^ /p-/. 


3o7i 


N. U.T. Examinalion 



EXERCISE 47 


Type and neatly rule this table. 

kFjpyyut 0 (LCM^fuiJ<>(yT^ 

yhaAyC^ 

( CUvjCo^ 0^ / cuCAJL ayn^ UA^vtAMUJu^lJ^ 



Qyi^AJEd d) 

C>W 

CAjCCUiAyiLt 

~'^^UA.furi£6 

^0-vd^^<U^AAj(/ 

&J-^JA/ 

5o4<d. 

kforoon. 

^AoaA&A. 

\jt(n>€/{,_0X 

^^cc/Mie 

^blpMuta// 

•^AXL6.6^ 

'TOAjfU^^ 

furtcb- 

dJ/rqtAJHiuC 

'^to;^^-^^nhal\ 

^<y(-aJl 

'^<'^^vme/ui 

-^S'5,/53 

dufif 
1,51,1 37 ? 

A 

'. 733,3^3 

f,75j7f 

Zd:733 

f^J.o^y 

H IZd 
6.0Z% 
IX,otj 
\ w.HSq 
Ui, guS 

2 , D$7. ndq 
/, yn, qsz 
s.yyo. ovq 
N~.33?.HJ3 

3, 6zu.,yoy 
3. fJ^U. 062 

3 hs, bo.! 
3.zh.OO^ 

5b.Uf)5 
SbM3 
Z113DZ 
tyb, 3u3 
?yq,03o 
33jqH. 
5qs,jt% 

\ b^f.qsif. 

2,S0U..jqB 
toby, 70 3 
Lbjd.yby 
b.oll^Z5j 
5.yLn~,7q3 

6, 2i4J,f5y b 
A omS, 30 b 
4. 75-7. 73b 

/QjCj. ^qa 

fOqiifiC'^O 


yzjn.qoQ 

3J, 7z 7. bob 


i-9^- 

Z.ifJ 

if. 23 

1 

22. IZ 

2f.2S" 

d-zy 

Z-d3 

lb. DO 
2. // 
17. oq 

/• 6 6 
• At^ 

/. fo 

‘Qb 
bo. 6b 

q.Af-^ 

Lw) 
20. bq 
15.53 
/^. bq- 

fZ'UZ 

id.1% 
//. JO 

2-oS 

3./S 

7.33 

b • 50 
32.fff 

f.X6 
21- dff- 

26-0! 

y.u-! 
5-uy 
ly.biy- 
ib.03 
/5.Z/7 
IB- By 
{(• jb 
fz - 58 


f 00-00 

f 0 0-00 

fOO-OO 

f 00-00 


NXJ-T. Examinalim, 













EXERCISE 48 
Type the following letter. 



s't 


.\e 




^cRy^/w*; 

Cj)v<TVvrvv 

>v. vA- . 

V^0vStA-^.-3j-Wo^ 3UOO- VXsiL.C«.>»JtJC>0»_, .JU\y^ *\N^ 

V\> o^SllLv 

jf^J' - - 1 ** /^ 1-1 



v^ 


1 - A G? •v.vJ|^l<yi.i.w^ -^joo^cai- - 

^-L .%Vo 0 


0^0 

Saa^vi^Rs/sc. " SiStc^p yj^oKixi, rA.4. 
iftTO/ -caA^ 'A-w ^ 

'^v\jro OVwA.^ 

(^OJiagXv^g- . ^V?‘5^ V^.njo- 

.<^ L!^ " 


't& 

Vo V^ ' V?3«2jL4xSlSL 

V^.S-^ Vl o5La><z. ^ j 

V?A^ X" 


t) 


Fw 14-4- 

*• Q 



\o^ 




b‘'- \ o 

S'. 0 - C 
lo O 




IVsjCL, 


F 




K^'^ 




•? . ts' t) 

Vj. . “2; t>. 

1 4- t. 



i?,^ . vTo 






V^ve, *3t)uuvv«J 

>Q^ C 

» fc- ^ 

InAjl^j^AaaX^ .2>vii_j5_sj_A_^U.d^ . crv/cKSW ^ 

V^sj-<^ ^'.SL/VvvXVAA--' 

<5\Ss^. ^L^SI^aS^vSS^, 


/■ 





TABULAR WORK 
EXERCISE 49 


Type and neatly 


rule this Invoice. 

26 High Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 
2nd January, 


Messrs. Brown, Long & Co. Ltd. , 


19 — 


Bought of A. C. SMITH & SONS, LTD. , 

Manufacturers of the Princess Turkish Towels. 

Turkish Towels of all descriptions in Cotton and 
Linen, Turkish Bath Blankets, Terry Cloth, Bath Gowns, 
Huckaback, Honeycomb and Pancy Towels and Towellings, 

etc. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

4335 

Item A. S. Z. 





! 




6 Doz. 4XII White Cotton 
Turkish Towels 

3/3 


19 

6 





4 Doz. 450 White Cotton 
Turkish Towels 

13/3 

2 

13 

- 





3 Doz. 406X Cairo Cotton 
Turkigh Towels 

1 

1 

23/6 

3 

10 

6 





3 Doz. 7X White Cotton 
Turkish Towely 

ill/3 

1 

13 

9 




1 

4 Doz. 7X5 White Cotton 
Turkish Towels 

13/6 

1 

2 

14 

1 — 

i 

1 

i 

i 


5 Doz. XIX. Gres Sultan 
Cotton Towels 

7/3 

1 

16 

3 

i 




7 Doz. 849 Grey Sultan 
Cotton Towels 

12/6 

4 

7 

6 

i 

1 

1 

! 




1 Pee. VB. Grey Cotton 
Rollering, 39 yd. 

4-1 


15 

5 

ll 

1 1® 

ji 

it 

r 

9 

11 


i 

1 

2i 

{ 

t 

I 

i 

9 

'1 3 


1 

\ 

1 

1 

i 

» 

t 

t 

i 

1 

1 

i 

I 

;‘£18 

i 

1 

1 

■! 8 

i 


Sent by G. W. 
Warehouse. 




EXERCISE 50 


Use Tabulator, type in single or double spacing, and rule up in red ink. 


SUTTON ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS, 31st December, 19... 


Dr. 



Cr. 


£ s. d. 


£ s d 

To Stock, 1st Jan., 

13,300. -. - 

By Sales 

72,340. - 

,, Materials Purchased 

24,650. -. - 

! „ Stock, 31st Dec. 

14,160. - 

„ Wages 

26,100. -. - 



,, Coal and Coke - . . . 

1,260. -. - 



„ Carriage 

1,150. -. - 



,, Gross Profit 

20,040. -. - 




£86,500. -. - 


£86,500. -. ' 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 

To Rates, Taxes, Gas, Water and Insurance . . 

1,100. -. - 

1 By Gross Profit 

20,040. -. - 

„ Advertising 

300. -. - 

,, Rents 

730. - 

., Commission 

1 350. -. - 



, Trade Expenses 

U20. -. - 

' 


„ Repairs 

930. -. - 

f 


„ Bank Interest and Charges 

820. -. - 

1 


„ Discount 

722. 5. - 



„ Bad Debts 

940. -. - 



„ Debenture Interest 

400. -. - 



,, Depreciation — ■ 




Plant and Machinery . , . £750 . - . - 




Loose Tools and Utensils 600. -. - 




Patterns 750. -. - 




Patents, Trade Marks, etc. 300. -. - 





2,400. -. - 



„ Directors’ Fees 

1,000. -. - 



„ Balance, being net Profit carried down . . . 

9,687.15. - 

' 



£20,770. -. - 

I 

1 

£20,770. - 


£ s. d. 

] 

t 

/ s. d. 

A/ 

To Preference Dividend for half-year to 30th 


By Balance brought 


JUTIG, ■■■ a>> ••• ••• 

600. -. - 

forward from last 


,, Balance as per Balance Sheet 

10,427.15. - 

year 

1,340. —• " 



„ Net profit brought 




down 

9,687.15. - 


£11,027.15. - 

! 

£11,027.15. - 



SUTTON ENGINEERING COMPANY. LIMITED. 
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A TYPEJ'VRITING CATECHISM 


EXERCISE 52 
Type the following. 


THE WORLD’S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP CONTESTS. 


Professional Class. 



One Hour Copying. 




Words 

Name. 

Strokes. 

Gross Errors. 
Words. 

Pen- 

alty. 

Net 

words. 

per 

min. 

George L. Hossfield 

. 42,073 

8,415 

51 

510 

7,905 

132 

Albert Tangora 

. 42,346 

8,469 

65 

650 

7,819 

130 

Barney Stapert 

. 39,953 

7,991 

48 

480 

7,511 

125 

Minnie Regelmeyer 

. 37,623 7,525 

Amateur Class. 

26 

260 

7,265 

121 


30 Minutes Copying. 


Stella Willins 



. 18,226 

3,645 

17 

170 

3,475 

116 

Josephine Pitisan 



. 17,950 

3,590 

21 

210 

3,380 

113 

Irma Wright 



. 17,763 

3,553 

31 

310 

3,243 

108 

Ruth Martin 



. 16,423 

3,285 

9 

90 

3,195 

107 

Rosalie Freda 



. 15,459 

3,092 

20 

200 

2,892 

96 

Florence J. Wilkins 



. 16,102 

3,220 , 

40 

400 

2,820 

94 

Richard Myers 



. 15,626 

3,125 

41 

410 

2,715 

91 

Ruth F. Moore 



. 12133 

2,427 

3 

30 

2,397 

80 

Richard Seddon 



. 12,369 

2,A1A 

43 

430 

2,044 

68 

Gladys Schukraft 



. 12,677 

2,535 

50 

500 

2,035 

68 

Gertrude Brockhoft 

• 


. 12,248 

2,450 

91 

910 

1,540 

51 




Novice Class. 






15 Minutes Copying. 


Hilda Dehl . 



. 6,659 

1,332 

19 

190 

1,142 

76 

Freda WoUard 



. 7,155 

1,431 

35 

350 

1,081 

72 

Martha Siler 



. 6,408 

1,282 

23 

230 

1,052 

70 

Mabel J. Munro 



. 5,925 

1,185 

15 

150 

1,035 

69 

Ida M. Koons 



. 7,123 

1,425 

40 

400 

1,025 

68 

Irene Hershman 



. 5,967 

1,193 

17 

170 

1,023 

68 

Clarence L. Stoltz . 



. 5,557 

1,111 

11 

110 

1,001 

67 

Ethyl Bliss 



. 6,527 

1,305 

31 

310 

995 

66 

Mildred Glann 



. 6,063 

1,213 

23 

230 

983 

66 

Gladys M. Carron 



. 6,384 

1,277 

32 

320 

957 

64 
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EXERCISE 53 

T5^pe the folio-wing in good style. 

__ir 

Jxtn.. <^yL,fu::>u^XTL nJ.~ -C2Ct O-vwi-cc. tfte-v'vv-^a.'U'v^ 'ZTv\Xaj> 
^/\/-wcc' /vt^v- LA..\>tAl4 'jj-r^ ^ 

.^odC^^ j'^-t^., L*<xyu/- 


A. /-o 


«-• >-»/ 

l^^yi^y'^X.Z\JiJlx,^. A C<yvLyt^ 


^iv /CdlT ■^rci-a/C' A-^ A'Vv--£?coc , V- 


u- 

•A 




AxA^ 


C(j^ 


A-C*^ twuA.-^r' "jf^ 

^ /'’ ' I (: Gjy,. ty*^-^xv<.\yC(jtoCA/^^ 

6 ^tvo l^^vU ^ir^l^n.'rOOcLt, CxXL 
sf jfudiXcoi^ c# l~^nji\yjcoUj c<Xl ■'^<XLLL^ 

yv.cn.*A^C" yiJ\X^ ■■tx:^.'vv^Co 

Oct--w\*^ i-w -'Vt^ ^ 

-V-VJI^ -€tc^ SCICLi^^ *3 o -=tw- -€ca£.wy!W -OA, ^ 
Xcirt c>cAa- 45 i-»~^.*-c£ i/-C~' €U!y\y>j^ ’’i^ ^ -t.c«j4.-^‘~^ 

•'^-iX/U.cL cx- ^4-rx.^ '/I'cxxri.-vo^ Ic^ 

-C3!I> -Cocw^'v-y^ C^Vya^'Si^l^iryycL <2-t«.-v.v^ o^ 

u /« /, 

4i^ i^^.6. ^^T~VyC''Va.'aJt^ 'tlir ■'OTL -LcX-'-iny^ ^K^U£~Ci,.Uc’ 


'd!±-£JEij^±2±- (>M 

(X h '^.^. 


jxyx^\u^ cn--c(ji\y^ -C. t,. 
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A TYPEWRITING CATECHISM 


CHAPTER XIX 


DUPLICATING 


" Yet in their form and image here expressed as by a duplicate.” — W ordsworth {Excursion). 


What is Meant by Duplicating ? 

The process of multiplying or reproducing copies 
of typewritten or handwritten documents by means 
of a duplicator. This process is usually preferable 
to taking carbon copies, when more than ten copies 
of a lengthy document, or twenty copies of a short 
document are required, or when stout paper is 
necessary for all the copies, or when a greater 
degree of permanency is desired. 

The chief duplicating processes are — 

(1) Stencilling. 

(2) The Graph, Gelatine or Composition process. 

(3) Lithography. 

(4) The Multigraph or Typewriter Ribbon 
process. This is dealt with in the next chapter. 

What is Meant by Stencilling ? 

The process by which a stencil is t 5 iped upon 
in the ordinary way, and afterwards stretched 
upon the cylinder or frame of a duplicator. 
Copies are then usually produced by the appli- 
cation of ink with a roller. The contact of the 
blank paper with the outstretched stencil enables 
it to receive the ink through the perforations 
made by the type. 

Name the Various Sheets Required in Typing and 
Stencilling if not Fastened Together. 

The following sheets are necessary — 

(1) The stencil or wax sheet. 

(2) The tissue sheet to prevent the type from 
quickly filling with wax. 

(3) With some stencils, a silk sheet is desirable 
in order to smooth the rough edges of the letters 
perforated in the stencil. 

(4) - The backing sheet to provide a firm base, 
and compensate for the deficiencies of a punctured 
platen. 

(5) The fibrous sheet to protect the stencil in 
the process of duplicating. This sheet is not used 
in typing the stencil. 

How Should these Sheets be Arranged in Typing ? 

Place them on the table in the following order — 

(1) Tissue Sheet. 

(2) Stencil. 

(3) Silk Sheet (if used). 

(4) Backing Sheet. 

Fold the protruding edges of tlie stencil over the 
backing sheet, and insert all the sheets together 
in the machine, taking care that the backing sheet 
is nearest the platen. 

The procedure differs when the sheets required 
are all fastened together. Then it is only necessary 
to insert all the sheets in the machine like an 


ordinary single sheet. This is the modem 
method. 


What Points Should be Observed in Preparing and 
Typing a Stencil ? 

(1) Clean the type thoroughly with benzine. 

(2) If a ribbon machine is used, switch the ribbon 
out of gear, so that the type may strike the stencil 
direct. In pad machines it is not necessarj' to 
remove the pad. 

(3) Type with a stronger touch than usual in 
order to cut the wax cleanly. Strike stops and 
letter “ o ” lightly, but capital letters, especially 
" M ” and “ W,” require either fairly heavy 
blows or twice typing. 

(4) Owing to the thickness of the sheets, it is 
often better to turn up the platen by means of the 
thumb wheels, instead of the line-spacing lever. 

After typing, if the stencil is intended for a Flat 
Frame Duplicator, before fixing on frame, remove 
the tissue from the front and the silk and backing 
sheets from behind, and place the fibrous sheet in 
front of the stencil. In the case of a Rotary^ Dupli- 
cator, remove the tissue sheet before, and the 
backing sheet after the stencil has been placed on 
the drum. It should be quite taut and securely 
fastened to the frame, without creases or cracks. 


What are Waxless Stencils ? 


These are known by various names, such as 
“ Indestructible,” " Durot^e,” “ Drytype,” etc. 
They are unaffected by climatic conditions, and 
will not crack. Moreover, the letters are not cut 
out in the process of t 5 q)mg as is often the case m 
wax stencils. A carbon placed behind the stencil 
makes the typeAvritten matter easy'^ to read. 
Waxless stencils are usually twice as expensive 
to buy'^ as w^ax stencils, but for large numbers of 
copies they'’ are cheaper and do much better work. 


Distinguish Between a Flat Frame or Box 
Duplicator and a Rotaiy Duplicator. 

In the frame duplicator the stencil is stretched 
ipon an oblong frame and the ink applied by means 
)f a roller, while in the rotary duplicator the 
s stretched upon a perforated cylinder and tne 
lopies produced by feeding the paper into e 
luplicator wth one hand, and turning the cy^lm er 
landle \vith the other. The rotary duplicaor 
nay also be worked by a small electric motor, w'hic 
c cplf-fppflincr and RpIf-inkinET. and wull producc 


100 copies a minute. , r r n 

A frame duplicator which has a piece of line 
or silk (called a diaphragm) stretched across the 
frame is sometimes called a diaphragm duplicate . 
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If the duplicator has no diaphragm, use a fibrous 
sheet to protect the stencil. 

The frame duplicator is a cheaper process, but 
slower than the rotary. 

c' Stencil Matter be Accommodated in a 
Definite Position on a Partially Printed Form ? 

(I) If the matter is to be copied from manuscript, 

i copy on a piece of scrap paper 
accuratdy^° relative positions quite 

nf EIh typescript, and the same order 

place the tissue sheet over the 
positions wth a pencil, 
limitc n ” matter to type rvithin these 

accommnrf ^ ‘^ate has to be 

stencilling 

Crk r "Ir "Po facilitate the 

tvoed nr. cc three cards can be 

rjped on the same stencil. 

t Kind of Paper Should be Used in Stencilling ? 

Paoerl^^in paper (called duplicating 

P P ). on which the ink dries at once. 

How Should Cracks in Stencils be Dealt With ? 

duDliLpH^’'* ^V^akle is observed in the first 
blit fi Sp PJ’ "Pencil and re-stretch; 

f'on Ld varnish with the special prepara- 
The ir -^pheators for this purpose, 
characters mlre^cS^®"® indistinct 

mai required, the stencil 

before rolling varnishing it all round 

Hrrors be Corrected ? 

hack th^llcc the stencil is in the machine, draw 
fo the noint r.T and turn the platen forward 
application 9hhterate the error by a thin 

stencil is*^ouf discovered until the 

block onf +K ^ machine or on the frame, 

type in thp ^ error by means of stamp edging, and 
eoSie aft " beside or near it on dl the 

Fatunl have been rolled off. 

type a attempts to obtain a good stencil, 

'-e-scb are seldom quite satisfactory. 

H^Can Spoiled Stencils be Utilised ? 
eracked^^m^ which have not been perforated or 
steneik nr fee patching defective 

which lamp n ®fcengthening other stencils from 
g numbers of copies have to be taken. 

^ Signature be Written on a Stencil ? 

"■ith' a^stvbif ^T^-®b.cat on the wax, and %vriting 
" j • ilus is unnecessary with waxless 


stencils. Lines can be ruled in tlie same manner, 
by using a blunt pocket knife. A niler can be 
prevented from slipping by putting a small wide 
flat rubber band about half an inch from each end. 

How May a Stencil Best be Read ? 

By holding it up to the light, or by placing a 
carbon sheet behind it. 

Describe the Process of Rolling Off Copies on a 
Flat Frame Duplicator. 

After stretching and fixing the stencil on the 
frame, place a blotter on the baseboard. Squeeze 
a small quantity of ink from a collapsible tube on 
the tray or slate, and distribute it evenly by passing 
the roller over it in different directions. Ink the 
stencil by passing the roller over it several times 
without much pressure until a good copy appears 
on the blotter. In cold weather, if the ink is too 
stiff, the slate or other receptacle on which the ink 
is placed should be warmed — not the roller. The 
stencil needs most ink at first, but after being 
properly inked it needs only a slight re-inking 
about every fifty copies. An excess of ink can be 
removed by taking an impression on a sheet of 
blotting paper, or on a few sheets of scrap paper. 
Roll off a few trial copies on scrap paper, and as 
soon as the impression is clear and sharp, insert 
a clean sheet of paper on the baseboard. Pass the 
roller 07tce only lightly and slowly over the 
stencil. Remove the sheet and a facsimile of the 
stencil will be seen. Repeat this operation until 
the desired number of copies is obtained. Each 
stencil should produce from 50 to 300 copies, 
according to the skill of the operator, the quality 
and strength of the stencil, and the merits of the 
duplicator. 

If the Copies are Faint, What is the Cause ? 

(1) Too light a touch in t3'ping, 

(2) Lack of ink in duplicating. 

(3) Too little pressure in rolling off. 

(4) The use of too thick stencils. 

How Should the Duplicator be Cleaned and Cared 
For ? 

Before putting it away, remove the stencil, but 
if a diaphragm duplicator is used, lay a piece of 
old newspaper both above and below the diaphragm . 
The surplus ink vail then be absorbed by passing 
the roller firmly over the newspaper. Remove 
the newspaper and repeat the operation Avith a 
fresh piece. Pour a little cleaning fluid on the 
diaphragm, and rub it carefully Avith a sponge or 
soft paper. Also sponge the silk sheet AAith ben- 
zine, dry it betAveen blotters, and Avhen not in use 
press flat to keep it from becoming AATinkled. The 
roller can be cleaned Avith alcohol or benzine, and 
if found stick}' after cleaning, rub Avhite chalk 
over it. 
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Do not work in an overheated office, or in the 
sun, as this tends to soften and spoil stencils. 
Always store stencils in a cool place. Never put 
the roller near a fire, nor leave it on the slate when 
not in use. 

How are Duplicated Copies Dried ? 

If the duplicating paper is not sufficiently 
absorbent to dry the copies instantaneously, place 
them between the sheets of a tissue drying book, 
and squeeze the book in a screw press. To save 
space, two wet copies can be placed back to back 
in the drying book. 

A good drying book can be made out of quick- 
drying duplicating paper. Take about thirteen 
sheets of brief-size duplicating paper, fold them 
over and stitch them securely through the middle. 
Then number each leaf with blue pencil in the 
right-hand corner. When sheets are placed back 
to back in this book they will dry quite well, 
and the number rolled off may be seen from the 
blue pencil figures. To prevent one end of the 
book being used exclusively, number the sheets 
from both ends, and use each end alternately. 

If the paper used in duplicating has a very hard 
surface, the copies can be dried most quickly by 
placing them between blotters, and squeezing in 
a screw press. Should the copies then blur, dust 
theni over lightly with Drying Powder (obtainable 
for this purpose) with a piece of cotton wool. This 
is unnecessary where proper duplicating paper is 
used. 

There are two kinds of ink, one made of water 
and one of grease. Water ink should only be used 
for the Roneo duplicator. For all other duplicators 
grease ink is better. To remove ink stains dip the 
sulphurous end of a match in water and rub 
energetically over the stain. 

Describe the Graph Process. 

With this device the copies are produced from 
a negative on a jelly or composition pad, or other 
sensitive body. The matter to be copied must be 
tj^ed with a hektograph ribbon, or handwritten 
with special ink on hard glazed paper. The typed 


or written document is impressed upon the gelatine 
or composition, and when the ink is absorbed, other 
copies are produced by bringing blank sheets of 
paper into contact with the impression. The 
process is very simple and quite serviceable where 
not more than fifty copies are required. 

Describe the Lithographic Process. 

Lithography is " the art or operation of produc- 
ing printed matter from a flat lithographic stone 
on which a design or transfer has been made in 
soapy ink or by other suitable method.” 

In typing the copy for the lithographer, use 
transfer paper and a lithograph ribbon, and 
avoid erasures. The type must be absolutely 
clean and the impressions uniform throughout. 
A new typewriter in which the type is not worn, 
nor the platen indented, will give the best results. 
Take the typescript to the lithographer as soon as 
possible after being typed, otherwise the impression 
will fail to adhere to the stone, and no copies can 
be taken. In the li thegraphic process the last copy 
is equal to the first. 


EXERCISE 64 

Type the following on a Stencil, and duplicate 
twenty copies — 

While Queen Victoria insisted on hand-written 
communications from her Ministers, King Edward 
did not object to the products of the typewriter. 
He accepted typewritten memoranda from his 
Ministers instead of obliging them to write out 
everything with their own hands. 

When asked to hand over his MSS. to the 
National Museum, Maeterlinck, the great Bel^an 
writer, announced that he hadn’t any. They had 
not been burned or lost — only typewritten. All 
Maeterlinck’s best work has in recent years been 
done on the typewriter. 

Robert Barr was both a novelist and a typewriter 
salesman, but there is no record of poetry and 
typewriter salesmanship having become so closely 
wedded. 
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EXERCISE 65 

Cut a stencil for the following and roll off 20 copies. 


PROFITS OF SHIPPING COMPANIES. 

Profits. 


I^ield Line 

international Line 
Mercantile Steam 
Eskside Steam 
Eaim Line 
Moor Line 
Woodiield S.S. 

China Mutual 
Lamport and Holt 
Court Line ■ _ 

Culf Line 
Ulster Steam 
Meptune Steam 
Thompson Steam 

Eool Shipping 

Sutherland Steamship 
Prederick Leyland 
Pooth Steamship 
General Steam Navigation 

Lempus Shipping 


A. 

B. 

£ 

£ 

68,000 

10,600 

137,350 

42,700 

246,000 

86,100 

85,150 

11,700 

292,000 

86,000 

374,250 

108,900 

166,800 

25,400 

591,000 

286,700 

432,750 

227,600 

151,800 

42,100 

208,300 

52,100 

217,000 

56,200 

146,700 

80,000 

123,600 

24,900 

597,600 

118,700 

296,950 

109,800 

1,441,690 

620,690 

328,100 

225,300 

177,300 

70,500 

153,300 

20,600 


Pre-War 

Standard 

£ 

29,000 

83.100 
117,650 

38.400 

118.250 
255,850 

62.250 
349,100 
228,600 

64.100 
83,900 

79.400 

106.300 
58,800 

153,700 

89.300 
628,550 
217,900 

40,200 

22,350 
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EXERCISE 5G 


Type this letter in business-like style. 

3i 






J 

-A'** ^30C^ -X 


CfT’ c 


■ ‘^CCAJ^ £pLAJtfiC, 


Cacx.c^ -/o 


^ ^€.S<^sC AJ<A^J X-€4>#^Clirc5£j< ,,>C£rt<^ol€A.Oc6X<, ^C.2t/ftX€^€>/^ 

•4^Au<j('~ /Vt/*<AJujfC4 -yyvMM^ L€. \o^^-*X^ c^ ^ix^ ^-fUrPtA ^ 

-Aux^ y M^jt^ jtM XAt. '^xtx. «x>«^ ^«^-^«vvoc-4c-o4<.^ 

^ ^ 4\A^v-C<xMt<j A<r%^A ^ Xtu. *>ut.€rtX*^ X£a y£J>cCA<XCIf - <x^s.«-^ coeXi 4x.xxoCt/y^ 

• ^ y A*-***^** * - y * y - 

J^O /^XJOiA^ <rj~ » ''CLOLASt^ Axp^on^ ^yv^i4^ XZtK, ^X£ipXLl^a.X^ 

Xo Ct-CCeC. Xc ^^it^ 4r«^^CLAOv^o£tp( • ^3i*xV^ 0«Ot«r 

^ flAK-^^X^ J%'<AAf».4'S -XX €iii^ ^ ^Lt>m 

^ X4tJt ’Co^^^AxlX.p^uX. cCdu*X^m.»t. ^ X» tyj^ yfcx.<yte£ 4^^ T*- «/ 

^ ^ J^AXZXi_ 4 >a.*X^ Xt. ^XAA/XA^X^C-^A-^ ^ (sCt" •*«-cr<C 

do? J CUA*^ ^LaJX.^XZaa^ X^C.-M.0£^A* OC- ^ •t'VAA^ X>^ C^X^trC^Ccf 

^ '**^**^f‘ . yy^ ^ 

-/«. ^ec4j^ XX*-mA^ X 

A-oXfXtii, .4 • ^ 

iJTljr^ "T — 
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CHAPTER XX 

MULTIGRAPHING 

" No such perfect similarity’' betiveen tlie copy and the original." — Scrivener. 


What is the Multigraph or Tjrpewriter Ribbon 
Process of Duplicating ? 

A process which enables the operator to produce 
duplicates of letters indistinguishable from actual 
typewritten letters. There are two kinds, the flat 
and the rotary, the latter being a quicker and more 
satisfactory process. A letter is set up semi- 
automaticsdly, that is, by pressing a key and not 
by handling the type. A wide ribbon is then 
passed over the type. Each revolution of the 
printing drum produces one copy, which is obtained 
by the type passing over a rubber platen while the 
paper is passing through the machine. This 
produces a typewriting “ effect,” because the three 
essentials of a typewriter are used, viz., t 5 rpervriter 
type, ribbon, and platen. The rvide ribbon is of 
the same texture and inking as an ordinary 
U'pewriter ribbon, so that names and addresses 
can be subsequent!}' matched in to correspond 
exactly in shade with the rest of the letter. 

Give Some Hints on Multigraphing. 

(1) Always have the copy typed out first. It 
saves much time and trouble. 

(2) In composing a letter, arrange the lines as 
nearly as possible tlie same length, as short lines 
are apt to print a little darker than the rest. 

(3) Do not use the same ribbon first on a narrow 
letter and then on a wider one, as the ribbon will 
produce a darker impression at the edges of the 
TOde letter than in the middle. A ribbon which 
has been used for a wide letter may afterwards 
be used for a narrow one, but this should not be 
done if it will again be used for a yvide letter. 

(4) The life of a ribbon can be lengthened if, after 
printing three to five thousand copies, it is removed, 
rolled tight, put in its box and flowed to rest for 
two or three weeks in a cabinet furnished \rith one 
or two sponges to keep the ribbons moist. The 
ribbons should stand on end with the unused 
margin at the top. A large biscuit tin yvill serve 
instead of a cabinet. 

(5) Do not increase the multigraph platen pres- 
sure in the middle of the ribbon, but unit until it 
runs to one end, so as to ensure uniform wear. 

(6) A hard bond paper is unsuitable for multi- 
graph work because it does not absorb tlie ink 
sufficiently. The impression is, therefore, heav'j' 
and sometimes blurred. If the paper is too soft. 


it absorbs too much ink, and shortens the life of 
the ribbon. Do not use coated papers. A good 
linen paper, or medium bond, will give the best 
results. 

(7) Keep all the type active and evenly worn. 
If this is not done, increased platen pressure is 
necessary to make the worn type print, whilst 
the new tjipe takes extra wear out of the ribbon 
and the platen. Remove all type as it becomes 
defective. 

(8) The best tim'e to clean the type is imme- 
diately after a number of copies have been rolled 
off, and before the ink has had time to dry. This 
may be done with a type-cleaning brush moistened 
with benzine. Use the benzine very sparingly. 
The brush may be held against the platen while 
slowly revolving the printing dnun. 

(9) As the type is more expensive than the rib- 
bon, it should not be sacrificed for it. Therefore 
use as little platen pressure as possible. 

(10) Get a sample impression of the typewriter 
ribbon to be used for matching purposes before 
starting. Then match the multigraph impressions 
to it by regulating the pressure on the ribbon, or 
using a ribbon more or less worn. 

(11) If more than one typewriter is used for 
matching, a standard touch should be set by one 
typewriter operator, and the others instructed to 
conform to it. 

(12) As the multigraph ribbon wears, it becomes 
fainter, and therefore to obtain faultless matching 
it is advisable to have typewriter ribbons in tluree 
degrees of inking, -viz., heavy, medium, and light. 
These can be used according to the density of the 
ink in the multigraph ribbon. 

(13) Try to start a new typewriter ribbon 
simultaneous!}' wth a new multigraph ribbon. 
As far as possible use typeuTiter ribbons for 
matching multigraph impressions only, and not for 
other purposes. 

(14) W^en inserting multi graphed letters in the 
typevTiter for the inside address, note carefully 
where the edge of the paper comes, so that every 
sheet can be inserted in the same place. To make 
quite sure turn up the letter to the first line of t}'pe 
and adjust by means of the paper release. 

(15) Study carefully the book of instructions 
issued with the multi^aph and learn how, where, 
and when to oil the machine. 
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EXERCISE 67 

Type on quarto paper, leave three-line spaces between the items, and keep the right margin even. 

PROGRAMME OF CONCERT. 

OVERTURE “ William Tell ” Rossini 

the orchestra. 

SONG “ My Dreams ” Tosti 

Mr. GEORGE HUNT. 

RECITAL “La Belle Paquita" Anon 

(with musical accompaniment) 

Miss ADELAIDE BROADBENT. 

PIANOFORTE SOLI (a) “Nocturne in B “ .. 

(b) “ Serenade ” 

Mr. STANLEY TURNER 

SONG "Ave Maria” Gounod 

Miss GERTRUDE LEIGH. 

CORNET SOLO “ The Better Land ” Cowen 

Mr. ALBERT JONES. 

SELECTION " The Mikado ” Sullivan 


Mendelssohn 
Solani 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
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EXERCISE 68 


T 5 ^e the following Manuscript. 



R.S.A Examinaiioii. 



EXERCISE 69 


Type this letter in business-like style. 




I S’" ’it 11 , I . 
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EXERCISE 60 

T3’pe the following. 

THE IDEAL PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

The good secretarj’’ is bom and not made — a 
remark that applies to every position and everj' 
callmg. We all have our little peculiarities, our 
failings and our qualities, and it is the duty of aU 
of us to discover, if we can, the little corner in 
the general scheme of things into which those 
personal attributes fit best and give the most 
satisfaction to ourselves and to others. 

There are t%vo sorts of secretaries because there 
are two sorts of people who want secretaries. 
There is in every field of acti^dty the fussj' nonen- 
tit}' who has to keep up an appearance of dignity 
and consequence, and walks about talking of the 
value of liis time, who refers jmu importantty on 
the least excuse to his secretaryc Such people 
give openings to secretaries who are not secretaries 
in anj' real sense of the word. They really belong 
to tlie same group as butlers and footmen and other 
ornamental personages who are kept about to 
satisfy the vanity of individuals whose social 
position is out of all proportion to their practical 
importance. 

The real private secretary is of quite another 
type. She or he will only work for a genuinely 
busj' man or woman, for somebody who is con- 
cerned with affairs that realty matter. 

JIANAGEMENT OF CORRESPONDENCE. 

It goes TOthout saying that the private secretary 
must be a complete master of the mechanical side 
of the profession. I am not now concerned with 
the things that are taught at the business schools 
and colleges. No one wiio is not absolutety 
competent in the details of office work and the 
management of papers and correspondence can 
possibly be considered as a secretarj' to a busy man. 
In some offices it is possible to get a job and draw 
wages while learning the arts of shorthand and 
tj'peOTiting, but the time of the business man is 
too valuable to be w'asted in giving tuition in 
these matters. 

Success in secretarial work cannot be attained 
without character, a balanced point of view', 
judgment and discretion. A good secretary is in 
the same position as a lawyer or an accountant. 
There must be complete and absolute confidence 
behyeen the secretarj' and the chief. Just as in 
talking to his lawj'cr the Nvise man has no secrets, 
so in W'orking w'ith his secretarj', he must be entirety 
free from the obligation of studj'ing the choice of 
W'ords or atmosphere or reactions, as he w'ould 
studj' them m dealing \vith anj' ordinary person 
m anj' ordinarj' business or social transaction. 
But, just as confidence with a lawyer is perfectly 


safe, so confidence with a secretarj' must be per- 
fectty safe, and there must never be the slightest 
fear that, bj' w'ord of mouth, by gesture, or 
inference, that confidence wall be betraj'ed. 

DISCRETION. 

This side of the successful secretary's work is 
much more difficult than appears on the surface. 
It involves the possession in a very high degree 
of that quality knowm as discretion. "When Mr. 
Brown rings me up, and I, being busy, tired and 
irritable, send my secretary to teU Mr. Brown to 
go to blazes, she goes to the telephone, and in the 
sweetest tones explains that Sir Ernest is awfully 
sorry ; he would like to see Mr. Brown very much, 
but for the moment it reallj' is rather difficult, 
and would Mr. Broivn be so good as to put his point 
in a letter, so that it could be the better discussed 
at some future date to be arranged later ? That 
is a very simple illustration of what is happening 
all the time between a busy man and the ideffi 
secretary, but it is one w'hich goes much deeper 
than would appear. 

The same considerations appty when dealing 
with the hordes of callers, most of them with some 
sort of introduction from one’s friends, who haunt 
the man actively engaged in business or public 
affairs. In the majority of cases the secretary has 
to see these people herself — she cannot run any 
risk to her chief’s reputation for courtesy and 
accessibility. 

Sir Ernest Benn. 

The main source of our failure in achievement 
and of our misery in existence is fear. It keeps 
us from peril, and in peril alone is life. The law 
of liberty is the threefold law of the mystics: 
Be bold — ^be bold — and evermore be bold. Cour- 
age, however, w'ithout knowledge is like an engine 
W’ith steam but no engineer. It means destruction. 

It is better honestly to earn the wages paid you 
than to have grand ideas on the labour problem. 
It is better to earn your living and take j'ourself 
off other people’s backs than to be a saint or a 
genius. It is better to pay your debts than to 
give to the poor. It is better to have a little 
efficiency than a lot of know'ledge. 

Discouragement, w'hen anatysed, is found to be 
no more nor less than being sorry for one’s self. 
And when one is in the wallow' of seH-pitj' he is 
pretty low dow'n and is bound to become rather 
messy. Discouragement usuallj' takes place when 
things go against us ; but that is the verj' time 
when w’e need courage. The time, if any, to be 
discouraged is w'hen all goes well ; w’e don’t 
particularty need to be brave then. 

Dr. FRANK CRANE. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

LEGAL WORK 

“ But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 

Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw." — Shakespeare [Henry VI). 


What General Points Should be Noted in Typing 
Legal Work ? 

(1) Use a Brief machine, as so many legal 
documents are typed on draft or brief paper. 

(2) A black record ribbon is commonly used. 

(3) Let no erasures appear in a document to be 
signed. When serious errors or omissions are 
discovered, re-ty^e the whole document. FaDing 
this, type hyphens through errors and insert correct 
words above. AU corrections should aftenvards be 
initialed. 

(4) Double line-spacing is usual for foolscap 
documents, and treble or quadruple line-spacing 
for draft or brief documents. 

(5) Reserve a left margin of about one quarter 
of the width of the paper. 

(6) Punctuation marks should not appear in the 
typescript unless the matter is divided into num- 
bered clauses, when full stops may be used to mark 
the end of each clause. The beginning of a sen- 
tence is usually indicated in legal work by typing 
the first word or words in capitals. 

(7) Type important words in capitals, and 
specially important words, such as " This 
Indenture,” " Agreement,” etc., in underlined 
spaced capitals. 

(8) Do not divide words at line ends. Any 
blanks resulting from the carrying of a word to a 
fresh line should be filled in with hyphens to prevent 
the subsequent interpolation of other words. In 
some ofiices, where clauses do not finish at line 
ends, it is the practice to fill up the remaining 
spaces with hyphens. 

(9) Type all abbrewations in full, and all 
numbers in words, not figures, except numbers of 
houses, such as 62 Guildhall Street. 

(10) Type each page number at the bottom in 
the middle of the page. 

(11) Type on both sides of the sheets except 
when using brief paper. 

More specific directions wU be given at the head 
of the various legal documents in the Exercises. 

Define the Terms Draft, Fair Copy, Engrossment, 
Counterpart, Endorsement, Execution. 

Draft. The first rough copy of a document. 

Fair Copy. A neatly ty^ed copy of the draft 
for submission to other solicitors or clients. 

Engrossment. The final or completed copy of 
a document ready for signature. 

Counterpart. A copy or duplicate of the 
engrossment. 

Endorsement. Something typed or rvritten on 
the back of a document. 

Execution. The act of completing an instru- 


ment by signing, sealing and delivering, or by 
merely signing if that is sufficient. 

How Should a Draft be Typed ? 

On draft paper, and in treble or quadruple 
(twice double) spacing, to allow plenty of room 
for alterations and additions. Abbreviations are 
commonly used in drafts, and numbers in figures 
instead of words. When typing on ruled paper 
reserve a one-space margin outside the ruled 
margin. If the names of the parties are indis- 
tinctly written, refer to the endorsement where 
they will generally be found in a large and more 
legible hand. The Draft, Engrossment for Signa- 
ture, and Counterpart of a Lease are distinguished 
from each other, by typing on the endorsement of 
the Draft the word ” Draft ” above the word 
“ Lease,” and the word “ Counterpart ” above the 
word “ Lease ” on the counterpart. No extra 
word will appear on the endorsement of the 
Engrossment for Signature. 

What Precautions Should be Taken in Typing a 
Lengthy Legal Document ? 

Special care must be taken that nothing is 
omitted. This may be achieved by keeping the 
eyes on the copy and not on the keys; by undivided 
attention to the work; and by some such mechani- 
cal device as a ruler placed beneath the successive 
lines as they are typed. It is also advisable to read 
over each page as it is typed, instead of waiting 
until the whole document is completed, as if a 
line or clause has been omitted, it is less trouble 
to re-type a part than the whole of the document. 

Into What Classes Can Legal Documents be Roughly 
Divided from a Typist 's Point of View ? 

(1) Into classes, according to the size of paper 
used, namely: Demy paper (double draft size) for 
some Agreements, Conveyances and Mortgages, 
the back being reserved for the endorsement only. 

(2) Double Foolscap paper for Wills, Affidavits, 
Defences, Statements of Claim, and similar 
documents. Agreements, Conve 3 ^ances, and Leases 
are also often typed on double foolscap, 

(3) Brief paper for Barristers' Briefs, Counsels’ 
Opinions, Proofs, Abstracts of Title, etc. 

How are Legal Documents Bound Together ? 

If typed on double sheets, bind down the middle 
with green silk cord, or tape; but if typed on single 
sheets, use an ordinary piercing paper-fastener, 
or the process known as ” eye-letting ” in the top 
left-hand corner. Let the head of a paper-fastener 
appear outside the document when folded, and keep 
it clear of the date on the endorsement. 
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What is Meant by the “ Stitching Margin ' ’ ? 

The portion reserved at the binding edges of the 
sheets of a legal document to allow them to be 
subsequently stitched together with green silk 
cord or tape. This is simplified if printed lines 
are ruled for the purpose. If words are typed to 
the extreme edge of the paper, they will be 
concealed when the sheets are stitched together. 

How is the End of a Legal Document Usually 
Typed ? 

Where the words “ In witness whereof, etc.” 
occur in a Draft, they should be transcribed in the 
Fair Copy or Engrossment in full, viz., " IN 
WITNESS whereof the said parties to these pre- 
sents have hereunto set their hands and seals the 
day and year first above written.” This is called 
the Testimonium Clause. The Attestation Clause 
should begm in the middle of the margin, as 
follows — 


Margin j 

SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED 
by the ivithin-named Milton Powell 
in the presence of 

(Here the witness signs his name and 
address.) 



" £ " 

§ e a 
o o to 
-1 S K 


If there are two Attestation clauses, leave 
enough space between them for name and address 
of the first witness. 

How are Legal Papers Folded for Endorsement ? 

Long documents on foolscap paper are folded 
from left to right in two folds lengthwise, and the 
endorsement typed on the side then uppermost. 

Brief, draft, demy, and short foolscap docu- 
ments are folded in four, as follows: Lay the 
document on the table, and fold from bottom to 
top tivice. Tj'^pe the endorsement on the side 
then uppermost with the top of the endorsement 
to the left. Make a light pencil mark where the 
top of the endorsement should appear, and partly 
unfold the document to enable the paper to be 
more readily inserted into the machine. 


What is the Meaning of the Reference “ 46 and 47 
Viet., c. 51, s. 14 (4) ” ? 

An Act passed in the 46th and 47th years of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, chapter 51, section 14, 
sub-section 4. 

A private Act differs from a public Act in the 
form of the last figure. Example : ” 28 Geo. II, 
c. VIII ” indicates a private Act, but “ 28 Geo. II, 
c. 8 ” a public Act. 


EXERCISE G1 

Type the following Will on double Foolscap with a 20 margin, or on Brief with a 30 margin. Leave 
room for signatures of witnesses and testator. 

THIS IS THE LAST WILL AED TESTAMENT of me ROBERT 


ALBERT MOSLEY HEATON of Ravenstones Sutton-in- 


CraTen YorksHire I HEREBY REVOKE all former 
Testamentary dispositions made By me I GIVE to 
my Son HENRY GEORGE HEATON tlie sum of One Thousand 
pounds To my Daughter ERANCES LILIAN HEATON the 

sum of Three hundred pounds and to my late 

Manager JAMES EOX my Gold Signet ring and the 

sum of Twenty pounds I GIVE AND DEVISE to my Son 

EDGAR HEATON my Freehold house Being No . 81 

Victoria Street Sutton aforesaid To my dear Wife 

?— (1305) 
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EDITH MARY whom I APPOINT the SOLE EXECUTRIX of 

this Will I GIVE DEVISE ADD BEQUEATH all the 

residue of my property whatsoever and wheresoever 

absolutely IH WITHESS whereof I have hereunto 

set my hand this day of One 

thousand nine hundred and 


SIGHED by the above-named Robert) 

) 

Albert Mosley Heaton as his last) 

) 

Will in the presence of us both ) 

) 

being present at the same time ) 

) 

who in his presence and in the ) 

) 

presence of each other have ) 

) 

hereunto subscribed our names as) 

Witnesses ^ 


Note. — The blanks are filled in in ink on execution 
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EXERCISE 62 

Type the following Conveyance on double Foolscap or Demy, and on both sides of the paper, except 
the back page. Use double spacing. Note the capitalisation. 

THIS COEVEYAUCE made the day of 

One thousand nine hundred and B E T W E E H 

JOHN ABDEN of Addiscomhe in the County of Surrey (hereinafter 
called the "Vendor") of the one part and MILES STAEDISH of 
Croydon in the said County of Surrey (hereinafter called the 

"Purchaser") of the other part WITIIESSETH that in 

consideration of TWO HUNDBED POUllDS this day paid to the Vendo 
hy the Purchaser (the receipt v/hereof the Vendor doth hereby 
acknowledge) the Vendor as Beneficial Owner doth hereby COFVEY 
unto the Purchaser ALL THOSE two several plots of ground 
situate at Shirley in the County of Surrey being part of a 
piece or parcel of land formerly called or known by the name 
of "The Six Acres" and numbered 712 on the Tithe Apportionment 
Map of the Parish of Shirley AM) ALSO ALL THOSE two several 
messuages erected on the plots of ground and known as Hos . 3 
and 4 Charles Street Shii'ley aforesaid (except all coal 
mines and minerals thereunder) TO HOLD the said premises unto 
and to the use of the Purchaser in fee simple IH WITNESS 
whereof the said parties have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written. 
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SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED ) 

) 

by the above-named JOHN ALDEN ) 

) 

in the presence of ) 


SIGNED SEALED AND DELIVERED ) 

/ 

by the above-named MILES ) 

) 

STANDISH in the presence of j 
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EXERCISE 63 

Type the following Agreement with numbered paragraphs in the same manner as previous 
Exercise. 

AGREBMBUT made tlie day of One thousand nine 

hundred and BETWEEN JOHl^ WIIilAM PRESTOE of 

Hayfield Derbyshire of the first part ARTHUR BOTTOLILEY of 

Matlock Derbyshire of the second part WALTER DA.VY of Hewlands — 
Keswick Cumberland of the third part CYRIL MIDGLEY of Strathyre 
Darv/en Lancashire of the fourth part WILLIAM HARGREAlTilS of Aden 

Sutton-in-Craven Yorkshire of the fifth part PRANK WHITTAKER 

of Stonegappe Lother'sdale Yorkshire of the sixth part and 

ERIIEST JONES of Llewellyn House Bangor Wales of the seventh part 
V/HEREAS the said parties hereto being engaged in the business 

of hair and bristle importers and merchants are desirous of 

entering into an agreement between themselves whereby their 

business and the business of each of them shall be promoted and 
improved the sales increased and the losses decreased and for 

that purpose have agreed to enter into the arrangement or 

agreement herein contained NOW IT IS HEREBY AGREED by each 

and all of the parties hei'eto with all and each that in 

considei'ation of the said agreement and of the individual and 
mutual advantages and benefits to be secured thereunder to and 

for the said business both as a whole and as regards the 

business and businesses of each and all the said parties that 
each and a.11 the said parties will dul;/ observe and perfor.m the 
terms and conditions hereinafter contained that is to say — 
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1 . THIS agreement shall remain in force for a period of three years 

from the date hereof. 

2. AHY person firm or company engaged in the said "business may at 

any time "be admitted to the benefit of this agreement with the 
consent of a majority of the said parties and on admission shall 
be deemed a party hereto. 

3. THE said parties shall without further notice than is given by 
this clause meet at the offices of the party hereto of the first 
part on the first Monday in January and July in every year at 3 
o’clock p.m. and the first business of each meeting shall be to 
fix by a resolution of the majority of the said parties then 

and there present the maximum and minimum prices at and 

conditions under which the said parties shall buy and sell 

respectively the products and commodities of their business for 
and during the six calendar months commencing at the end of the 

month of the meeting also the areas or districts within the 

United Kingdom wherein each of the said parties shall sell also 
the quantity which shall be sold and also the persons firms or 
companies with whom sales may be effected. 

4. THE said parties hereby respectively agree to abide by conform 
to and act in all respects in their business in accordance 
with the terms of any resolution of a duly constituted meeting 

of the said parties. 

5. EACH of the said parties shall forthwith deposit with the 

manager of the London Banking Company the sum of Five hundred 
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pounds wMcIl unless forfeited as hereinafter provided shall he 

repaid to him on the termination of this agreemert, 

5, If any party hereto commits to the satisfaction of the others 
of the said parties expressed hy a resolution of a majority of 
the others of the said parties then present passed at a meeting 
any breach of this agreement such party shall hy a resolution of 
a like number he excluded from the benefits of and he no longer 
a party to this agreement and shall forfeit the said deposit to 

the others of the said parties. 

AS V/ITNESS the hands of the said parties 

V/ITNESS to the signatures) 

) 

of the said parties) 
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EXERCISE G4 

Type and endorse the following Hiring Agree- 
ment with indented and numbered paragraphs — 

THIS AGREEMENT made the 
day of One thousand nine hun- 
dred and BETWEEN ALFRED 

BANCROFT of Holme Bridge Terrace Dover in 
the County of Kent (hereinafter called the 
" owner ”) of the one part and WILLIAM 
MIDGLEY of Sycamore House Sandwich in the 
County of Kent (hereinafter called the "hirer") 
of the other part WITNESSETH that the owner 
agrees at the request of the hirer to let on hire to 
the hirer a pianoforte No. 896 maker Broadwood. 

And in consideration thereof the hirer agrees 
as follows; — 

1. TO pay to the owner on the third day of 
November One thousand nine hundred and 

a rent or hire instalment of one pound and the 
sum of one pound on the third day of each 
succeeding month. 

2. TO keep and preserve the said instrument 
from injury (damage by fire included). 

3. TO keep the said instrument in the hirer’s 
own custody at the above-named address and not 
to remove the same (or permit or suffer the same 
to be removed) without the owner’s previous 
consent in writing. 

4. THAT if the hirer do not duly perform this 
agreement the owner may (without prejudice to 
his rights under this agreement) terminate the 
hiring and retake possession of the said instrument 
And for that purpose leave and licence is hereby 
given to the owner (or agent and servant or any 
other person employed by the owner) to enter any 
premises occupied by the hirer or of which the 
hirer is tenant to retake possession of the said 
instrument without being liable to any suit action 
injunction or other proceeding by the hirer or 
anyone claiming under the said hirer. 

5. THAT if the hiring should be terminated by 
the hirer (under clause A below) and the said 
instrument be returned to the owner the hirer shall 
remain liable to the owner for arrears of hire up to 
the date of such return and shall not on any 
ground whatever be entitled to any allowance 
credit return or set-off for payments previously 
made. 

THE owner agrees: — 

A. That the hirer may terminate the hiring 

by delivering up to the owner the said 
instrument. 

B. If the hirer shall punctually pay the full 

sum of Thirty-seven pounds by one pound 
at the date of signing and by thirty-six 
monthly instalments of one pound in 
advance as aforesaid the said instrument 
shall become the sole and absolute pro- 
pert}' of the hirer. 


C. Unless and until the full sum of Thirty- 
seven pounds be paid the said instrument 
shall be and continue to be the sole 
property of the owner. 

AS WITNESS the hands of the said parties the 
day and year first above written. 

EXERCISE 65 

Type the following Statement of Claim on 
Double Foolscap paper, in double spacing, rath 
numbers beginning at a 10 margin and words at 
15. Reserve back page for endorsement. 

19. . R. No. 6789 . 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 
KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 

Writ issued the 24th day of January, 19, .. 
BETWEEN ARTHUR RAMSDEN Plaintiff 

and 

MARK STEED Defendant. 

STATEMENT OF CLAIM . 

1. The plaintiff is a Wholesale Chemist carrying 
on business in London and elsewhere. The 
Defendant was prior to the matters hereinafter 
mentioned the owner and occupier of the 
premises No. 41 Crusoe Street Folkestone in 
the County of Kent. 

2. By a Mortgage dated the 4th May 19. . and 
made between the Defendant of the one part 
and the City and London Bank Limited 
(hereinafter called the Bank) of the other part 
the said Defendant to secure a certain Capital 
sum advanced to him by the said Bank 
mortgaged and conveyed (inter alia) the said 
premises to the said Bank and the said Bank 
thereby became Mortgagees of the premises 
with power to sell the same. 

3. By a Conveyance dated the 31st November 19. . 

and made between th&Bank of the one part 
and the plaintiff of the other part the said Bank 
acting under the powers vested in them by the 
said Mortgage of the 4th May 19. . sold and 
conveyed the said premises to the plaintiff. 

4. On or about the 24th December 19. . the 
plaintiff demanded from the Defendant pos- 
session of the said premises but the Defendant 
declined and still declines to quit the said 
premises. 

The Plaintiff claims as against the Defendant, 

1. Possession of the said premises. 

2. Mesne profits from 24th December 19... 

3. Costs. 

Delivered the 2nd day of February 19.. 
by Nathaniel Ni.xon of 42 Robinson Street 
Folkestone in the county of Kent Solicitor 
for plaintiff. 
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( Endorsement) 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE- 
KING'S BENCH DIVISION. 

Delivered 2nd February, 19... 


EXERCISE 6G 

Type the following AfBda%dt on Double Foolscap 
paper, and spread well over the page. Endorse 
on back. 


R A M S D E N 


19.. C. No. 34567. 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 
KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


STEED . 


STATEMENT OF CLAIM. 


BETWEEN 

JOSEPH HENRY COOK PlaintiF 
and 

MAURICE THOMPSON Defendant 

I, Thomas Alfred Riley of Skipton in the 
County of York Solicitor for the above-named 
Joseph Henry Cook make oath and say as 
follows — 

I did on the 1st day of July 19. . between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. serve the above- 
named Maurice Thompson with a notice to 
produce in this action a true copy whereof is 
hereto annexed and marked " A " by deliver- 
ing the same to and ]ea^dng it with the above- 
named Maurice Thompson at his office or place 
of business situate at Skipton in the County 
of York. 

SWORN at Skipton in the ) 

County of York this ) 

day of ) 

19 ) 

Before me. 


Nathaniel Nixon & Co., 
42, Robinson Street, 
Folkestone. 


A Commissioner for Oaths 
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{Endorsement) 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 
KING'S BENCH DIVISION. 


COOK 

V, 

THOMPSON. 


AFFIDAVIT 

of 

THOMAS A. RILEY, 
Plaintiff’s Solicitor. 


EXERCISE G7 

Type the following Abstract of Title on Brief 
paper, in treble spacing, with four margins at 30, 
35, 40, and 60 on the scale respectively. Dates 
of all documents abstracted should appear in the 
first margin. 


(70) ABSTRACT OF THE TITLE 

(60) of JAMES JONES to certain here- 
ditaments and premises situate 
and being at 22 Dock Street 
(10) 1855. (301 Plymouth in the county of Devon. 
January 1st, BY CONVEYANCE between (1) 
James Jones of 18 Dock Street 
Plymouth Devon Gentleman and 
(2) Albert Johnson of Stony Hall 
Gentleman. 

(35) RECITING THAT by an inden- 
ture dated 6th July 1845 made 
between (1) John Green and (2) 
the said James Jones whereby the 
said J. Green conveyed the here- 
ditaments and premises therein 
mentioned to the said J. Jones and 
his heirs 

AND RECITING agreement for 
S3.1c 

(30) IT WAS WITNESSED that in 
consideration of the sum of £500 paid 
by said A. Johnson to said J. Jones 
(receipt etc.) the said J. Jones 
granted unto the said A. Johnson 
(60) ALL THAT messuage dwelling- 
house hereditaments and pre- 
mises with the garden thereto 
belonging being No. 22 Dock 
Street Plymouth in the county 
of Devon which said messuage 
hereditament or dwelling-house 
is situate at the South-w^t 
corner of Dock Street aforesaid. 
All which hereditaments and 
premises are more particularly 
delineated and described in the 
plan thereto and are therein 
coloured green. 

AND ALL the appurtenances 
etc 

AND ALL the Estate, etc. 

(40) TO HOLD the same Unto and to 
the use of the said A. Johnson his 
heirs and assigns for ever. 

(30) COVENANTS by the said J. Jones— 
That he had good right to convey for 
quiet enjoyment free from encum- 
brances and for further assurance 

(Endorsement. Type date at top, and the title 
just above centre.) 

19... 

ABSTRACT OF THE TITLE 

of JAMES JONES to 
certain hereditaments and premises situate 
at 22 Dock Street Plymouth in the county of 
Devon. 
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EXEllCISE GS 

Ty'pa the following Barrister’s Brief in treble 
spacing, on Brief paper, with a 30 margin. 

19. ■ W. No. 9876. 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE . 

KING'S BENCH DIVISION. 
BETWEEN 

ZECHARIAH WOOD Plaintiff 
and 

MARTIN COLES Defendant. 

CLAIM in respect of obstruction of 
ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

BRIEF 

to Counsel to appear on behalf of Plaintiff. 

The Plaintiff resides and carries on business as a 
Merchant at Dover in the County of Kent and the 
Defendant resides and carries on business as a 
Builder at Folkestone in the same County, etc. 

{Endorsciiinit appeals opposite) 

EXERCISE 09 

Type the following Proofs in treble spacing 'on 
Brief paper, leaving a margin on each side. Names 
of Witnesses should appear in right margin. No 
endorsement is required as Proofs generally form 
part of a Brief. 

PROOFS. 

To prove that he is a Member of | Witnesses, 
the firm of Coke & Son Auction- J 
wrs Valuers and House and i 
Estate Agents at Dover where ; 
he resides and has resided all his , 
life and that he has been in ; 
business for 30 3 'cars. 

That his firm acts as Agent for ^ 
the Plaintiff in respect of Log- 
wood House Colcford Road , 

Dover and collects the rent of | 

same. Tliat his firm also acted j Call 

as Agents for the late Diogenes STEPHEN 

Moorl the Plaintiff’s father and COKE. 

also for_ Diogenes Wood’s E.ve- 

cutors in respect of this and , 

other propcrt\’. That Logwood 

House was let by witness’ firm as 

such Agent to Mrs. Mary Woodford ' 

on a Yearly tenancy from 25th > 

March 1905 under an Agreement ■ 
dated 23rd March 1906 at a Rent . 
of fGO per annum. 

That Logwood House is lield 
by the Plaintiff for the residue ! 
of a tenn of etc. 


{Endorsement) 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 
KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


WOOD 

V. 

COLES. 

CLAIM in respect of obstruction of 
ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


BRIEF for Plaintiff. 


Few-cll & Bimam. 
Dover. 
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EXERCISE 70 


— ''fyy^4Jiy<LL /^^4tA»U JlviX-tA/f 
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CHAPTER XXII 

SOME COMMERCIAL DOCUJIENTS 


" A typewriter is by nature a prosaic beast and hates poetry.” — Sir J. M. Barrie. 

" Flotted thtough the partition the muted multitudinous tapping of typewriters” — J C. Squire. 
EXERCISE 71 


Type the following Agenda on Foolscap paper in 
single spacing with double spacing between each 
item. 

THE FISH SELLERS' SYNDICATE, 
TTMITED. 

The Third Annual Meeting will be held at 
the Barge Hotel, Ship Street, Shellness 
on Friday, 17th March, 19.., at 3 p.m. 

AGENDA. 

(1) Secietary to read notice convening the meeting, 
and the Auditors' report. 

(2) Read letter of apology' for absence, from 
Mr. John Dory'. 

(3) Read minutes of last Annual Meeting. 

(4) Refer to printed Report and Accounts of 
Directors already issued, and suggest that they 
be accepted as read. 

(5) Chairinan to move the following resolution, 
making suitable remarks thereon. 

(a) “That the Report and Accounts of the 
Directors for the year ending 31st Dec., 
as now presented, be approved and 


adopted and entered in the Book of 
Proceedings of the Company." 

(b) Mr. William Peace to second the resolution. 

(c) Ask shareholders if they have any 

questions to ask on the resolution. 

(d) Amswer questions. 

(e) Put the resolution to the meeting and 

declare result. 

(6) Mr. R. Haddon to move — 

(a) “ That Walter Salter and Robert Herron 
be and are hereby re-elected Directors of 
this Company'.” 

(b) Mr. Charles Sprad to second the resolution. 

(c) Mr. R. Haddon to put the resolution and 
declare the result. 

(d) Mr. Salter and Mr. Herron to respond. 

(7) Mr. A. Cobbe to move — 

(a) “ That Messrs. Limmet, Wardle & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, be re-elected as 
Auditors of the Company at a fee of sixty 
pounds per annum." 

(b) Mr. George Dodd to second the resolution. 

(8) Any other business. 

ARTHUR FISHER 

(Secretary). 


EXERCISE 72 

Type the following ^Minutes on Foolscap paper in double spacing. 


THE FISH SELLERS’ SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


MINUTES of Third Annual Meeting, held at the Barge Hotel, Ship Street, Shellness, Friday 
I7th March, 19. . , at 3 p.m. 

PRESENT: Mr. Walter Salter (Chairman); Messrs. William Peace, Richard Haddon, Robert 
Herron, Charles Sprad, Arthur Cobbe, George Dodd and Arthur Fisher (Secretary). 


notice. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MINUTES. 

REPORTS AND 

ACCOUNTS. 


Dividends. 


The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the Auditors’ Report. 
Letter of apology for absence from Mr. John Dory' on account of illness 
was read. 

The minutes of last meeting were on the recommendation of the Chairman 
taken as read. 

The Report and Accounts of the Directors, previously published, were taken 
as read. 

It was resolved — 

“ That the Report of the Directors and the Accounts for the year ending 
Dec. 31st, as now presented, be approved and adopted, and entered in 
the Book of Proceedings of the Company'.’’ 

Carried unanimously', no questions being asked on the matter. 

It was resolved — 

“ That a dividend of 5% per annum on the Preference Shares and a dividend 
of 5J% per annum on the Ordinary Shares, recommended by the Directors 
to be paid, be approved.” 

Carried unanimously'. 
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ELECTION OF 

DIRECTORS. 


DIRECTORS’ 

REMUNERATION. 


ELECTION OF 
AUDITORS. 


THANKS TO 
THE CHAIRMAN 
AND BOARD. 


It was resolved — 

" That Messrs. Walter Salter and Robert Herron be and are hereby re-elected 
Directors of this Company.” 

Carried unanimously. 

It was resolved nem. con. 

” That the remuneration of the Directors be the sum of .^1,000 per annum 
in the aggregate; one-half to be paid to the Directors irrespective of attendance, 
the other half to be paid and divided amongst the Directors according to 
attendance.” 

It was resolved — 

" That Messrs. Limmet, Wardle & Co., Chartered Accountants, be re-elected 
Auditors of the Company, at a fee of £60 (sixty pounds) per annum.” 
Carried. 

On the Chairman declaring the business of the meeting completed, a resolution 
was unanimously recorded to him, and to the other members of the Board, 
for their services during the past year. The Chairman responded in suitable 
terms. 


EXERCISE 73 

Builder’s Specification. If it is a long one, type in single spacing with double between paragraphs. 
If short, in double spacing with treble between paragraphs. 

Begin heading at 15, with the word “ SPECIFICATION ” in spaced capitals underlined. The 
other lines of the heading are indented 5 spaces and the architect’s name and address typed in three 
lines below at 30, 35 and 40. The date appears under this at the ordinary margin (15). Sub-headings 
are centred. The marginal notes between 3 and 15 are typed in capitals and underscored. 

Type the following Specification on foolscap paper : 


SPECIFICATION of work to be done in the erection of Engine and 
Pump House at the Waterworks for the Borough of Lambton. 


ALVIN CLOUGH, M.Inst.C.E., 
Municipal Offices, 

Lambton. 

26th May, 19... 


MATERIALS 
AND LABOUR. 


SETTING 

OUT WORKS. 


ENGINEER TO 
HAVE ACCESS 
TO WORKS. 


The Contractor to provide all haulage materials, plant, tools, tackle, 
machinery, and labour the best of their respective kinds which may be necessary 
and requisite for the due and proper execution of the several works included in 
the Contract in a thoroughly efficient manner to the entire satisfaction of the 
Engineer. 

The Contractor is accurately to set out^ the whole of the works and amend 
any errors which may arise therein, also provide all necessary appliances or furnish 
the necessary vouchers to prove that the several materials are such as are described. 
The Contractor is to leave the works in all respects clean and perfect at the 
completion thereof. 

The Engineer is to have at all times access to the works, which are to be 
entirely under his control. He may require the Contractor to dismiss any 
men who are incompetent or who are not working to his satisfaction. 
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_ Engineer’s Specification. The heading is frequently printed, but if it has to be typed, centre 
it in several lines. Begin the first line of each paragraph at 15, and the other lines at 17 or 18. The 
marginal headings are typed as in Builders’ Specifications. 

EXERCISE 74 

T3q)e this Specification on foolscap paper, in single spacing, with double spacing between paragraphs 


SHELL 

ends. 


ELUE. 


SPECIFICATION 

of 

MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
CORNISH BOILER. 

WORKING PRESSURE 60 lbs. per sq. inch. 
HYDRAULIC TEST PRESSURE 120 lbs. per sq. inch. 


DIMENSIONS: 12' 0" long, 6' 0" diameter. 

The shell of boiler to be 12' 0" long by 6' 0" diameter inside smallest ring of plates, and 
to be formed of two equal wdths of plating laid circumferentially, each consisting of 
one plate. 

Each end plate to be rolled in one piece, secured to shell by means of five gusset stays 
above the flues, attached to shell and ends by double sted angles 3 x 3 x 
The back end to be flanged at one heat by Hydraulic Pressure and , 

shell. The front end to be attached to shell by an outside Solid Welded Steel Ang e 
Ring 3" X 3* X thick turned on edge along with Angle Ring. 

The flue to be 3' 0' inside diameter, formed in rings of one plate each. The longitudinal 
seams solid welded, the circular seams to be made \vith the Anti-CoUapsive rlange 
Seams \vith wrought steel caulking rings between each joint, thus leaving no nvet 
heads exposed to the action of the fire. 
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THICKNESS The plates of shell tV" thick, ends flues I", first and last ring in flue butt strips, 
of PLATES. gusset stays thick. 

BLOCKS. The Blocks or Stand-pipes to be made of steel, and riveted on in position to carry 
mountings. All faced on upper surface and turned on edge. 

DRILLING. The rivet holes throughout the Boiler to be drilled by Special Machinery, after the plates 
are bent to the required form, thus securing perfect accuracy in the holes and fit of 
the rivets. 


RIVETING. All riveting wherever practicable to be done by Hydraulic Power. 

MANHOLE. To be a patent Embossed Oval Manhole Door of McNeill's design, complete with 
compensating ring and fitted with studs and strong cross bars. 


EXERCISE 75 

Type the following Bill of Quantities on Foolscap paper in single spacing with double spacing 
between items. Rule up in red ink when finished, if the rulings are not printed. Leave plenty of space 
for the right-hand columns. 


BILL OF QUANTITIES of WORK to be performed in the alterations to 
SAINT MARY'S SECONDARY SCHOOL, NORWICH. 

oOo 

CARPENTER & JOINER. 


yds. 1 ft. 



Rate. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

i 

21 

30 

57 

6 

44 

4 30 

■2 20 

4 30 

4 30 

8 


Cube 

tt 

jf 

ff 

Sup. 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

All timbers to be well seasoned and free from 
sap, shakes, dead knots and other defects. Deal 
and battens to be of best quality and free from 
above defects. All glued joints to be feather 
tongued. 

Framed work to be got out as soon as Contract 
is signed and left in a drying room till required 
for fixing and then wedged up and glued. 

Ironmongery to be of best quality. All sizes 
and thicknesses are for finished work. 

Fir and fix in plate and lintel. 

Do. in ground joists. 

Do. in roof. 

Do. in plate to steel joist. 

Oak and fix in 7" by 3" joists No. 32. Notch- 
ings over steel joist. 

Rough boarding close jointed to roof. 

1" Boarding thicknessed for lead and laying to 
flat and firring to falls. 

1" Battens for tiling. 

Roofing fell well lapped and clout nailed and 
allow for laps. 

1" Gutter boards and bearers. 





Continued. 
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EXERCISE 76 

NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 

Type this page of a Specification. 

f 1 ou f~ f 0 ^ T) it KvC Vi <r/K “H (he oA: 

41, hi ^ -^dV W J\, ^ IOaA/^' S' Hi ^ 

C «-vvi J Ic-ftf fuc {—!..«.»» P'^ 

Uty\^A , Ff?T 6 />r,^ 

Arrckik-tl 

I^O.'kIC Cha/ni-e^ i/4\ri t-rr-n. . knr 

Tch 






4* l~e i^-e '^«.G f lv-»’//< IS 

d.o-vJ-^ <-«. c^u.f~ o|^fti'vf-. 


Wif n / C’u'^ hi *.A-vV liOii n\tAe -j~i\A/( - li'i^e s out O""^ 



W P*y^^ / tr '*y~>-\ £{ 



t/"V* 4.^tA a. ^ 

CXjsfa^fVof 

-HAO it t *^1.4 

^uhrtivo 

^h(l 

*^<5 »n 4re^4vf“ e^^imnt/y 

rt- i-r F\/ lA e 

Ae.-J 4 

<^VAiV /ivL ^ tc»n. 


J 3 vii.Wih o 




jtrcm.f' pa.yf~c>^ U-ull KYcArtyp^ v-f 4- jYl-C »jC cm Wn ffi . 

Wi>\/{ti'-»yst-4'C 'll ht //p <j*>ne a.s (!?• I>u h (i> t-e aj- less 

T'ojet.'f •"■w er-Tv. «t.<e <MaJtS. 

A^A or f>las{-<.f f>lAtn aty»T /0 ! A r-r^s y* A itirf 

its <(-i'A.ur<S- 

^Mrx.A. ct r-W-H ^rece^^F C.e-»^it_i •• o-t *t S t/<fec/, 

Wilk Ils vs cAi 

jll aX to^ -Yt/i-S -j-rf~m.A^ Cnric/hsA- Cei U/ c/ft 

w^o-ffi V- 2. 

/ ' ^4 1 « A tf / 

Lh^e^teiluX^ 'f-^atn.f- o\l Arlsj, ^omf" f-ilvotu pl^eUr 
Witk. Z niCf V — Itu-Uct^ o( « yfc Celt L-ir^ MV~n*ee- 

'iryv^'Ae rhe ttritl Culm Tnafinju'iy^/ ^oof a}- qmf~d seAec.fe.il 
i AiyrV tS tilrTAeif .tl [re Aa/^ Ga/C Aa./^ Culra KUi k a ij a i\ \j ”711 -ca 
rforv PraYuAe dee-Y ■f-u.Yr.v'f-u^e fnOje £^3 let / {\Uyr^r.s ~fia.vtnj f ( a C 

f=' 

f^<Ju.v^. ,f citrrrs ave «a«Lor^«.v^ 

• f-M. ^C-T-t, 6l <{« . 
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EXERCISE 77 

T3rpe the following in business-like style. 










CXJLO ^CiXvdlHAyo j\Mc<-'a-TXA£X)b -a/AlBL^ 

f^ot^Co -CT -O-^mCzT^yjiiJiO 'f -CcCC^CaTcCi 

^^^~O''Vv\J0 "i^-C- “iMjLJ -■■^.^L'^'y't'^jtJ 

cU '‘j—uvxje) <kjfc<A<^ '>i-wo-<w 3 e <?0 -a-A.<a:-T. 






nic iX-CEclLj^ jxAA/tJty C-Jy-cdl/t. 

'^k-'^'t-'v^ y^v^^Tlo j^.*.Ay^TCT^ <i- uj-4^~<.AjCr c-^'i^O' 

C'A^cZ-t^ ^ ^^TOC- U-VcxtZuP^ 

f^Q^yyyiyy jZCcK,AS,-ZJZ ^ 


C^<:>c^l/lW'OZi^ 


C^£K,UiO '>V>^<^CJU:>C. ''^^o 

^FVut- o*^ qZ,cx/^ 'To -Crio oj c-^fLO^,^ /oAo^yC 0 c3c-»''-iO 

o <r>\.^ •'^-x.-t/.a.'/Ajt-'^ C-^jt-Ot-^-y^ *--triZ “To S'y'-OJ 

O o^ 

lAj-Tnrct <IZzaAZaZ{^ O/ 'XJt.^y\yeijty<<J t.^ CAJ-K^'-^7\^yvny 

Zj-Otjcyhzya <4 '>'v£<i>C*cc£j^ ^iT-r-Trd^'CAnrri/^ a^J-^c=u-t..^^ ^ 

4 -TZ T'Ccam^ uMyuL' jn^ocy'Z^'Q^A-yYy^ yCJC/L-o' 

%t^r^cLG^ AA^f-cot d OcEL XyijccJLt^ 

j-Crec^ 4 -axTC c>ie^c.>xJ.A>^J^ yCo 

CsuJU^Ji/O^'-’yy J'JZ<:i>'<I-XjlVu '^'Cy^lStXT q£- 'Q.C^ ctZTL 

- ''• A- ■ • .<L.o^:fuc, 


NjCvMj^ 
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CHAPTER XXIIl 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC WORK 

The chief glory of ever3' people arises from its authors ” — Samuel Johnson. 

" My fdvounte typewriter is a humorist ; I got her young and broke her in mj'self. She remains to 
this daj' the very soul of comedy." — S R. Crockett. 


What is Meant by Literary Work from the 
Typist’s Point of View ? 

The typing of articles, lectures, essays, stories, 
poetry, plays, etc. 

Mention the General Points to be Observed in 
Typing from Authors’ MSS. 

(1) Fix a ten margin, and type in double spacing, 
on one side of the paper only. 

(2) Use a purple or black record ribbon. 

(3) Type on a good quarto paper, as the sheets 
are usually roughlj' handled by the printers. 

(4) Number the pages at the top, in the middle, 
e.g. (26), leaving about six-line spaces, above the 
bracketed number and three below. The first 
page should not be numbered, and the second will 
begin with (2). Let the numbers follow consecu- 
tively from the beginning to the end of the book 
m typescript, regardless of the division of the book 
into chapters. A preface or introduction should, 
however he paged in small Roman numerals — 

VIZ. (ivj j-Q difierentiate it from the rest of the 
book. 

(5) Correct obvious errors of grammar, spelling, 
or punctuation, but radical alterations should not 

e made without consulting the writer. Encircle 
an directions not intended to be printed. 

fnr^^ .V L written in a language (say Greek) 

ipT no provision is made on the machine, 
\ about the same length as the word 
nnri +1 ’ afterwards neatly insert with a pen 
me same colour of ink, or draw the writer’s 
attention to the matter. 

(7) Place the author’s name either at the begin- 

§ or end in underscored capitals. 

^‘®P^ay the title of the book prominently. 
^ short titles use 

will capitals. The spacing of the letters 

"‘1 depend on the length of the title. 

at tb divide a word, nor begin a paragraph, 

cnva ^ °“om of a page, nor use single spacing to 
save space at the end of an article. 

^yqiing and margins uniform, so 
conii’ same number of words vdll be 

be page. The printer will then 

to knn ’^^^asure up ’’ the manuscript, that is, 

j much space the whole wll take. 

sliLt L f write coirections at the back of a 
etc another sheet and ty’pe A, B, C, 

•>' or the page numbers. Example; Insertions 


between pages 34 and 35 will be numbered 34a, 
34b. 34c. 

(12) If a page is deleted, type two numbers on 
the previous page. Example: If page 46 is 
destroy'ed number the previous page 45-6. 

■ (13) Exercise the greatest care with references, 
quotations, proper names and foreign words, 
punctuation and spelling, etc. 

(14) A line drawn under a word in the typescript 
signifies that italics must be used; two lines mean 
small capitals; three lines large capitals; and a \vavy 
line indicates heavy t 3 'pe. 

(15) All arrangements as to illustrations, etc., 
should be decided upon and clearly indicated 
before the tj^pescript is sent to the printer. 

(16) Use treble spacing in manuscript where 
insertions may have to be made. 

(17) Place a good protecting cover at the back 
of the typescript. Keep flat and not rolled. If if 
must be rolled, however, let the typescript appeal 
on the convex side. 

Mention Some Aids to the Deciphering of Almost 
Illegible Manuscript. 

(1) Before commencing to type, read a page or 
section of the manuscript, and endeavour to grasp 
the meaning as a whole. Read all the words with 
their context. 

(2) Carefully note the idiosyncrasies of the writer. 
The solution of one difficulty will furnish the key 
to another. For example, if the stumbling-block 
is a word containing a letter like “ r ” note how 
the letter “ r ” is written in other words already 
deciphered. 

(3) Never type nonsense, but leave blanks and 
pencil notes of interrogation in the margin if the 
words cannot be read. Use great pertinacity in 
deciphering badly-Tvritten words. 

How Should a Quotation of a Few Lines in Length 
be Introduced into a Page of Typescript ? 

By (1) Using single-line spacing ; 

(2) Tjq)ing the quotation in the centre of the 
page at a different indentation from the 
paragraphing ; 

(3) Leaving a double line-space before and after 
the quotation ; 

(4) ’ Placing quotation marks at the beginning 
and end of a single-verse.quotation;but also at the 
commencement of each verse when more than one. 

Quotations of a few words or of one or two 
lin^ only need not be relieved from the text by 
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a different line-spacing. Quotation marks are 
the only distinction necessary. Some authors 
prefer quotations to be typed in red. 

Where authorities are given at the end of quo- 
tations or notes, the name of the author should 
appear in capitals, and the name of the work in 
double-quoted small letters, thus — 

" The basis of good manners is self-reliance.” 

—EMERSON, ” Behaviour.” 

How Should Foot-notes and Marginal Notes be 
Typed ? 

(1) In single spacing; but use double spacing 
between one foot-note and another. 

(2) Preface each foot-note by a bracketed num- 
ber or sign referring to the text. Indent the 
number five spaces from the margin and begin 
two spaces from the number, or use " hanging ” 
paragraphs. 

(3) Separate the text from the foot-notes by a 
line ruled across the page. 

Distinguish Between the two Methods of Reference 
to Foot-notes. 

The old method is by means df asterisks, daggers, 
stars, etc., but figures are now more commonly 
preferred. Reference numbers look better brack- 
eted and typed in red, both in the text and at the 
beginning of the foot-notes. If a bi-chrome ribbon 
is not used type in black or insert the figures 
afterwards with pen and red ink. In mathe- 
matical works where figures might mislead, use 
asterisks, daggers, stars, etc. Raise the reference 
numbers or signs in the text one space above the 
lines. 

Give Some Hints on Team Work in Typewriting. 

When several typists co-operate in the same 
piece of work, in order to accelerate the pace, they 
should all use machines with similar type, the same 
paper, the same colour of ribbon or pad, and keep 
all margins, line spacing and general arrangement 
of pages uniform. If pos'^ible, allot the manuscript 
in chapters or well-defined divisions of the work. 
This facilitates dove-tailing which has often to be 
accomplished by leaving extra line or word-spaces 
on the last page of one of the typed sections, or 
by the use of single spacing at the end of a page 
for the last few lines. Leave the page numbering 
(except in the case of the first section) until all the 
pages are typed, but each typist must, on her own 
pages, pencil the consecutive numbers, which will 
be erased later. When two typists work on the 
same page, a difference in the strength or uniform- 
ity of the type impressions is usually noticeable. 
Even e.xperts differ in this respect. 

How are Words Counted ? 

Generally by the lines. Average several lines 
taken from different pages to find the number of 


words in a line, and then multiply Ihe total number 
of lines by the ascertained average. If the matter 
is very short, it is often quicker to count the words 
separately. Quarto and foolscap pages of well- 
displayed typescript contain about 280 words and 
370 words re.spectively, where a 10 margin has been 
reserved. 

In counting figures the practice varies, but a fair 
method is to count them representing the words 
for which they are equivalent. Some count a 
group of figures of not more than five as one word, 
but begin another word after every stop or space. 
By such a method ;^3 . 4. 6. would be three words, 
and 56789 would be one word. 

Show by Example how Stories should be Typed. 

{For answer, see p. 117.) 

Give anExample of the Method of T 3 T>ing Foot-notes. 

{For ansiaer, see p. 118). 

EXERCISE 78 

Type the two examples from Jane Eyre and 
The Spectator, given on pages 117 and 118, and 
the following — 

(1) Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, writing under 
the title of “ Fiction and Prophecy,” says : " The 
measure of success which my stories have attained 
enables me to ^vrite them in the manner I like best. 

. . . My work itself is accomplished with the 
aid of a secretary, to whom I dictate my stories 
as they unfold themselves in m}^ mind, in summer 
out of doors, into a shorthand notebook, and in 
winter in my study on to a type^vriter.” 

(2) Sir Francis Darwin, in his recently published 
volume entitled Springtime and. Other Essays, 
draws attention to a curious error in Thackeray’s 
Esmond. “ 'Twas but three days after the 15th 
November, 1720,” writes Thackeray, “ that he 
went by invitation to dine with his General . 
(Webb).” The Duke of Hamilton was expected, 
but did not arrive ; and at the end of the feast 
Swift is made to rush in and announce that the 
duke had been killed that day in a duel. As a 
fact the duel in which the duke was killed took 
place on the 15th November and not three days 
later. Stntck with Thackeray’s peculiar blunder. 
Sir Francis Darwin applied to his friend. Dr. Henry 
J ackson. The latter suggested that a cornma must 
have been accidentally omitted, and pointed out 
that if it were supplied, the sentence would read 
“ 'Twas but three days after, the 15th November, 
1720,” a statement which would be historically 
accurate. The slip shows how important it is to 
pay careful attention even to commas. But 

“ afterwards, namely, on the 15th November, 
1720,” would have been better than the foim of 
statement used by the great Victorian novelist. 
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"Give me the water, Mary," he said. 

I approached him with the now only half-filled glass ; Pilot 

followed me , still excited . 

"V/hat is the matter?" he enquired. 

■Dovm, Pilot!" I again said. He checked the water on its way 
to his lips, and seemed to listen; he drank, and put the glass down. 

"This is you, Mary, is it not?" 

"Mary is in the kitchen," I answered. 

He put out his hand with a quick gesture , hut not see g 

I stood, he did not touch me. 

"mo is this? Who is this?" he demanded, trying, as 

to ^ with those sightless eyes - unavailing and dis 

attempt! "Answer me - speak again!" he ordered, imperiously and 

aloud . 

•v.*? T snilt half of what 
"Will you have a little more water , si 

Was in the glass," I said. 

" Wlio is it? What is it? Who speaks? 

"Pilot knows me , and John and Mary know 

only this evening , " I answered . 

^ ri-crpy- me'? What svfeet 

"Great God! - what delusion has come over m . 
madness has seized me?" 

■ ^ oiT- is too strong for 
"Mo delusion - no madness; your mind, sir, 

*ielusion, your health too sound for frenzy. 

to another a new paragraph is 

^ Note. — ^Whenever the conversation is changed Carefuilv note the punctuation. 

begun. The words underUned are meant to he printed in Italics, 
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From "The Spectator." 

Mr. Dryden hints at this obsolete kind of wit in one of the 

following verses, in his Mac Fleckno, which an English reader cannot 

understand, who does not know that there are those little poems 

above-mentioned in the shape of wings and altars. 

"Choose for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acrostic land. 

There may’st thou wings display, and altars raise. 

And torture one poor word a thousand ways . " 

This fashion of false wit was revived by several poets of the 

n . . . ( 1 ) 

last age, and in particular may be met with among Mr. Herbert’s 

( 2 ) 

poems; and, if I am not mistaken, in the translation of Du Bartas . 

I do not remember any other kind of work among the moderns which 
more resembles the performances I have mentioned, than that famous 
picture of King Charles I. which has the whole book of Psalms 
written in the lines of the face and the hair of the head. When 
I was last at Oxford, I perused one of the whiskers; and was reading 
the other, but could not go so far in it as I would have done, by 
reason of the impatience of my friends and fellow travellers, v/ho 


(1) George Herbert, author of The Temple . 

(2) Joshua Sylvester’s dedication to King James the First of 
his translation of the Divine Weeks and V/orks of Du Bartas, begins 
with a sonnet on the Royal anagram James Stuart - a just Master; 
celebrates His Majesty in French and Italian, and then fills six 
pages with verse built in His Majesty’s honour, in the form of bases 
and capitals of columns, inscribed each v/ith the name of one of the 
Muses. Puttenham’s Art of Poetry, published in 1589, book II. 
chap, ii, contains the fullest account of the mysteries and 
varieties of this sort of versification. (Morley.) 

(3) This picture is in the library of St. John’s College, 

Cxf crd . 
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EXERCISE 79 


Type the followng page of MS. 


''>0 YJiM/i.-' tAj. 

rrt* iS''fue}c. 

JLd^~tA^*Uj4o . «Atrxt--^eWa<fo^O 

t^aJIXULjuC QjUAo Ui‘0^ ^ Co'AJZUtMrt^ . 

C\<uj>^~u...a^ ’V\X^~i^^ 

£ila< -r{^ cjJX^ 

'<zX; fLjn>i^tW-t^. - 


Ci>/ 

/ot-''^, .^ax^ycii^ CeZ..-HJi.wx.6i^ C^/^Asx^\y^aJi^ o/tutAuii^ 

"^wL ajC,e<TyyyjxJ^^ 

6far y ^au.^jw'^ y 

tr^9-cfY^ djL^xJLs. (jy *hAjZ,fiJipL.-vi>C<iAi£ jj-x^j'^c-wi/CC. 

££ect?U<i 

/(^}-J/itAh, tlie JiiriAiA <W. t AAAtJuL ^ ’^C^z TDf/ 

c-odj^J^Ji (jrCe^^ tifi ^ (s^'Gy^ ^cs^r / 

(j^v'juSXSxJL aCctC^ '^-/A^jijurita.*^^ CjvunSuJZe^), ^ 

cot^ (n? &fiJJlskAA^Uje(^ ^siXtA,. Cflrv^Sr ^ ^ 

■HH-f 
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EXERCISE 80 

Type this page of Manuscript 
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EXEIU’ISE SO {confd.) 
Type this page of ^lanuscript 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

POETRY AND PLAYS 

'* One merit of poetry few persons will deny; it says more in fewer words than prose ” — Voltaire. 
“ Look to the player.s. . . . They are the abstract and brief chroniclers of the times." — Shakespeare 
{Hamlet). 


Give Some Rules for the Typing of Poetry. 

(1 ) Type as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
page, use single spacing, and begin every line with 
a capital letter, 

(2) If the lines have the same number of feet, 
and rime in couplets, they should begin at the 
same margin, except where a paragraph or break 
occurs in the poem. In this case, the first line 
after the break should be indented two spaces. 
The same remark applies to blank verse. Example 

III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade — 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more; 
His best companions, innocence and health; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

Goldsmith {Deserted Village) 

(3) Riming lines of about the same length should 
begin at the same point. Indent the second and 
fourth lines two spaces. Leave three-line spaces 
between verses. Example — 

CROSSING THE BAR . 

Sunset and evening star. 

And one clear call for me ! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar. 

When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep. 

Too full for sound and foam. 

When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell. 

And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell. 

When I embark; 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 

Tennyson 


(4) Lines of irregular length are preferably 
centred. The indentation varies with the length 
of the line. 

Hail to thee, blithe* Spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near it 
Poorest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Shelley {Skylark). 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star. 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy 1 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Wordsworth 

{Ode on the Intimations of Immortality)- 

(5) In some poems and plays irregular para- 
graphs result from beginning one paragraph where 
another ends. In typing such work, leave no 
extra line-spacing between paragraphs. Example 

“ Victory is sad 
When even one man is murder’d.” 

So she said. 

And as she spake, a soldier from the ranks 
Advanced. ” I will be thy messenger. 

Maiden of God ! I to the English camp 
Will bear thy bidding.” 

“ Go,” the Virgin cried, 

•' Say to the chief of Salisbury,” 

etc., etc. 

Southey {Jeanne d’Arc). 

(6) Indent choruses or refrains very considerably 
Example — 

How sweet are the flow’rs of the garden and field 
When earth wears her summer array. 

How laden the air with the fragrance they yield, 
How varied the hues they display ! 
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Chorus — Fiow’rs of the wild-wood 
Flow’rs of the garden, 
Emblems of childhood. 
Flow’rs, sweet fiow’rs. 

(7) Where verses are numbered, no stops follow 
the numbers. 

(8) Study a good collection of poems published 
by a well-known firm of publishers such as 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury by Macmillan & Co. 


How Should Plays be Bound ? 

In covers known as “ Manuscript Covers.” 
Secure within the cover in book form at the left 
margin by means of two or three paper-piercing 
fasteners, or a stitching of green silk cord or tape. 
An alternative and quicker method is to fasten 
in a neat flat file. Type the title neatly on a 
blank gummed label, and stick the label on the 
front of the cover. 


How are Plays Usually Typed ? 

(1) On quarto paper in single spacing, with three 
spaces between speeches. 

(2) The front page should contain the title and 
the name of the author only. Particulars of the 
scenery', characters, costumes, etc., appear on 
subsequent introductory' pages. 

(3) The names of the characters appear in the 
margin in capitals. Long nanaes are abbreviated. 
In short names, the surname is generally sufficient. 
Leave enough margin for the binding. The 
American practice is to ty'pe the names in the 
middle of the page. 

(4) Begin lengthy stage directions at the margin, 
with the second and subsequent lines indented 
five spaces. Type short stage directions nearer 
the middle of the page. Single words like ” aside," 

aloud," etc., appear in the text itself. All 
unspoken words are typed in red and enclosed in 
prackets. Type names of characters occurring 
in stage directions in capitals. In carbon copies, 
and m cases where a bi-chrome ribbon is not used 
ink underline the unspoken parts in red 

. Number the pages at the top, either in the 
l comer, or in the middle — ^preferably 

e atter. Page the play as a whole, and not in 
separate acts. 


What is an Actor’s Part, and How Should it be 
Typed ? 

^ dialogue to be 

n single person, and is detached from the 
in whole for convenience in learning. Type 
maTPi'^° octavo paper with a five 

be in ’■ 1 ^ stage directions should, however, 
Tvnp spacing, and enclosed in brackets. 

jP au unspoken words, or underline, in red. 


Actor's Parts, and How 
Should They be Typed r 

consists of the closing words of the pre~ 
familinr necessary for the actor to be 

know these words in order that he may 

iu red begin to speak himself. Type cues 

nearfnJ u bj-chrome ribbon is used, and begin 
from puge. A line of leader dots 

cue should precede the cue. Every 

'vords m ^ phrase, and not one or two 


EXERCISE 81 

Type the examples of poetry in this chapter. 
EXERCISE 82 

Type the example of play in tliis chapter. 

(Sm p. 124 .) 

EXERCISE 83 

Type the example of actor's part in this chapter. 
{See p. 125 ) 

EXERCISE 84 
Type the following. 

POETRY ALL hlOONSHINE. 

It is amusing to see the smile of incredulity in 
he faces of some folks when you talk to ^ them 
bout the beauties of poetry. They don't see 
.nything in it at all, and are quite bored at the 
ecital of a passage which would send other uner 
latures into ecstasies of delight. Henry Van 
)yke says somewhat caustically, "when you 
lear a girl say she does not like poetry, say to her, 
Poor thing, who crippled you ? ' Perhaps it was 
ome teacher who set her parsing it too sooii. 

Poetry is a sort of golden staircase by which to 
nount the heights of mind and spirit. It is per- 
laps a long ascent, and often puts one out of 
jreath in climbing it, but the toil is always worth 

■^E^rson says, " Poetry teaches the enormous 
orce of a few words,” so that even on the ground 
)f material gain it is worth the business girl s 
vhile to learn the art of saying things tersely and 
orcefully. Prose, -^ays Coleridge, is words in 
heir best order, but poetry, the best words in 
heir best order. 

THE EDUCATION OF NATURE. 

Let me take an example from one of the shorter 
joems of Wordsworth. The selection shall be of 
i poem " made in Germany ’’ while Wordsworth 
v£ touring in the Hartz Forest. My mterpreta- 
S of it may appear a little fanciful and strained, 
)ut I hope none the less helpful. Ruskm, lu his 
• Queen’s Gardens ” lecture m Sesanie and Lihes 
,ays that Wordsworth is distin^ished from a^ll 
)tLr poets by the “ exquisite nghtness of his 

:oncep?ions, and gives this Pf® 

}f true ideas of womanly beauty, and how it m y 

je fashioned and completed. 

{Continued, on p. IZb.J 
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SCENE' 


BIQN. 

LUC. 

BION. 

GBEMIO . 

PETRU. 

VINCEN . 

GKE^IO . 


TAMING OE THE SHREW . 


ACT V. 
Scene I. 


-Padua. Before LUCENTIO’S House. 


(Enter on one side BIONBELLO , LUCENTIO and BIANCA, 
GKBMIO walking on the other side . ) 


Softly and sv^iftly, sir; for the priest is ready. 


I fly, Biondello ; hut they may chance to need thee at 
home, therefore leave us. 


Nay, faith, I’ll see the church o’ your hack; and then 
come hack to my master as soon as I can. 


(Exeunt LUCENTIO, BIANCA, and BIONDELLO.) 


I marvel Camhio comes not all this while . 


(Enter PETRUCHIO , KATHARINA, VINCENTIO and 
attendants . ) 


Sir, here’s the door, this is Lucentio’s house. My 
father’s hears more toward the market-place. Thither 
must I , and here I leave you , sir . 


You shall not choose hut drink before you go; I think 
I shall command you welcome here , and hy all likelihood , 
some cheer is toward. (Knocks . ) 


The3''’re busy v/ithin, you y;ere best knock louder, 
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Actor’s Part from “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

HASTINGS . 

di-ead most to encounter. 

(Introducing them) Miss Hardcastle, 
Mr. Marlow. I’m proud of 'bringing two 
persons of sucli merit together, that only 
want to know, to esteem each other. 

'.so agreeably concluded. Hem! 

(To him) You newer spoke "better in 
your whole life. Keep it up, and I’ll 
insure you the victory. 

to enjoy it at last. 

(To him) Cicero never spoke "better. 
Once more and you are confirmed in 
assurance for ever . 

an o"bject of mirth than uneasiness. 

(To him) Bravo , "bravo ! Never spoke 
so well in your whole life . Well , Miss 
Hardcastle , I see that you and Mr . Marlow 
are going to "be very good company. 

will "but em"barrass the intei"view. 
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Here is the first verse — 

‘‘ Three years she grew in siin and shower 
Then Nature said, ‘ a lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown. 

This child I to myself will take, 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own.' ” 

The poet, in personifying Nature, pictures her 
as taking a girl at the age of three for the purpose 
of shaping her into true lad 5 dikeness. The child 
was not kept constantly in stuffy rooms, but 
allowed to develop naturally in sunshine and 
shower. 

WORDSWORTH'S IDEAL GIRL. 

No life can be happily or healthily lived without 
obedience to the laws and impulses of Nature. 
No girl can have the rarest beauty, whose life is 
not kindled and restrained by the overseeing power 
of Providence. This thought appears in the next 
verse. Nature says — 

“ ‘ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse, and with me 
The girl in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 
Shall feel an over-seeing power 
To kindle and restrain.' ” 

BE SPORTIVE AND SERENE 

The truest girl is full of fun and frolic — blithe 
as a lark, merry as a cricket. There is a fascinating 
wildness about her; and yet she knows the meaning 
of calmness, and is not eternally chattering about 
nothing. Her nature has its pianissimo as well 
as its fortissimo. She knows equally well how to 
bring healing balm to troubled minds, and how to 
be glad and gay with the liveliest. 

EXERCISE 86 

Type the following verses — 

{a) THE TYPEWRITER. 

'Tis said “ the pen is mightier than the sword," 
Controlling seething nations \vith a word. 

Yet in the haste of Life the pen was slow 
And tried the one who swung it to and fro. 
What centuries to man there had been given. 
With what rare speed humanity had thriven, 
Hadst thou appeared upon the scene to bless 
Our earthl^’^ lot and many a want redress. 

What though some caU thee but a mere machine. 
When thou dost rule the realm of Commerce, 
Queen ! 

The maker's very soul was Hvined with thee, 
Man’s friend and helper thou shalt ever be. 

And, like a benediction, light the ages 
With wisdom’s torch a^ History turns her pages. 

\ Westerner. 


[i) TO MY TYPEWRITER. 

Mirror of thought and mouthpiece of the mind. 
What memories around thy platen wind. 

Of songs long sung, of friends long left behind 1 
What dreams of songs to sing and friends to find 1 

Lo, as I flung aside the sable cloak 

That veils thee from the gaze of common folk, 

Half-tremblingly thy spirit to invoke, 

I prayed a pardon for the dreams I broke 1 

What dreams along thy purple ribbon flow ? 

I strive to catch and read them as they go; 
But ah, my fingers on the keys are slow; 

They pass so swiftly and I never know ! 

Set are the spaces now, the paper white; 

Wilt thou not whisper unto me to-night 
Whatever dream my coming put to flight ? 
Thy silence answers me; I may not write ! 

Chas. H. Mackintosh 
(in Mwisey, December, 1911). 

EXERCISE 8G 

(c) AN AUTHOR TO HIS TYPEWRITER 

The New York Globe publishes the following 
lines to a typewriter — 

qwertyuiop 

asdfghjkl 

zxcvbnm 

Just to think what .they can do — 
Problem plays and novels too. 

Ah, but 'tis a magic power 
I'm endowed with in this hour. 

Guide, ye gods, my hand and sight; 

May I strike the keys aright ! 

{d) THE TYPEWRITE R. 

A mass of steel, 

A lever here, 

A ratchet-wheel 
Mid complex gear. 

A shift-key jerk 
To write in " Caps.” 

(In legal work 
This often haps.) 

Bolt, nut and screws 
A bar in case 
There’s need for you 
To leave a space. 

A row of keys, 

A dozen springs 
Are what one sees 
'Midst other things 
And very much 
Time’s spent, it is 
In cleaning such 
Nonentities ! 

Ernest Betts 
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EXERCISE 87 

THE PUNCTUATION POINTS 

Six little marks from school are we, 

Very important, all agree, 

•Filled to the brim mth mystery, 

Six little marks from school. 

One little mark is round and small, 

But where it stands the voice must fall. 
At the close of a sentence, all 

Place this little mark from school; . 

One little mark, with gown a-trailing. 
Holds up the voice, and, never failing. 
Tells you not long to pause when hailing 
This little mark from school : , 

If out of breath you chance to meet 
Two little dots, both round and neat. 
Pause, and these tiny guardsmen greet — 
These little marks from school: ; 


When shorter pauses are your pleasure. 

One trails his sword — takes half the measure. 
Then speeds you on to seek new treasure. 
This little mark from school; ; 

One little mark, ear shaped, implies 
“ Keep up the voice — await replies 
To gather information tries. 

This little mark from school: ? 

One little mark, with an exclamation. 
Presents itself to your observation. 

And leaves the voice at an elevation. 

This little mark from school: ! 

Six little mai'ks ! Be sure to heed us; 
Carefully study, write and read us; 

For you can never cease to need us. 

Six little marks from school ! 

Julia M Colton (in St. Nicholas). 


EXERCISE 88 

Type on Quarto paper and distribute well o/er the pages. 

Front page of Play. 

STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 

AN ORIGINAL COMEDY 
In Three Acts 
- by - 

TOM TAYLOR. 


Second page of Play. 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. POTTER 


. . . Mr. Emery. 

'CAPTAIN HAWKSLEY 


. . . Mr. George Vinin 

JOHN MILDMAY 


. . . Mr. Alfred Wigan 

ounbilk 


. . . Mr. Danvers. 

Langford 


. . . Mr. Gladstone. 

markhaji 


... Mr. J. H. White. 

gimlet 


. . . Mr. H. Cooper. 

JESSOP 


. . . Mr. Franks. 

servant 


. . . Mr. Moore. 

MILDMAY 


Miss Maskell. 

^Es. HECTOR STERNHOLD 

From May 28th 

. . . Airs. Melfort. 

Mrs. A. Wigan. 
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Third page of Play. 

COSTUMES. 

Mr. POTTER. — 1st dress, Old-fashioned brown coat, light silk vest, drab trousers, black cravat; 2nd 
dress. Blue coat, nankeen trousers; 3rd dress. Black coat, white vest, black trousers. 

CAPTAIN HAWKS LEY. — 1st dress. Fashionable frock coat, fancy tweed trousers, drab vest, fancy 
cravat; 2nd dress. Drab overcoat; 3rd dress. Fancy morning coat and smoking cap, buff jean trousers, 
fancy vest and cravat; 4th dress. Dinner dress. 

JOHN MILDMAY. — 1st dress, Black frock coat, check trousers and vest, black cravat; 2nd dress, 
Great coat, hat, and silk handkerchief; 3rd dress. Dinner dress. 

DUNBILK. — 1st dress. Brown coat, white vest, black cravat, plaid trousers; 2nd dress. Dinner dress, 

LANGFORD, MARKHAM, GIMLET.— Dinner dresses. 

JESSOP. — ^Black dress coat, striped livery vest, black trousers. 

SERVANT. — ^Dark blue livery coat and breeches, striped vest, white stockings, and shoes. 

Mrs. STERNHOLD. — 1st dress. Silk dinner dress; 2nd dress. White muslin morning dress; 3rd dress. 
Pink silk dinner dress, trimmed \vith black lace. 

Mrs. MILDMAY, — 1st dress. Blue striped silk dinner dress; 2nd dress. Green and white silk dinner dress. 


Fourth page of Play. 

SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY . 

PERIOD.— 1851. 

1st and 3rd ACTS. 

SCENE: — Mildmay’s villa at Brompton, drawing room opening to conservatory. 

2nd ACT. 

SCENE 1; — Mrs. Sternhold’s breakfast parlour, 

SCENE 2: — Captain Hawksley's Office, 


Fifth page of Play. 
STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 
ACT 1. 


SCENE. — A drawdng-roon^in Mildmay’s villa, at Brompton . L. 3 E. a door communicating wi th 
Mrs. Mildmay’s room; R. 1 E. a door leading to Mrs. Stern hold’s a partment; 

R. 2 E.; French wndows, with curtains, opening to g ardens, R. and L. 4 E. ; L. 4 E. do or to 
!Mildmay’s dressing-room; L. 1 E. door to library, and t he rest of the house. Across th e stage^, 
at back, a conservatory communicating with garden by jlarg^£oldmg_gl^s_ doors; stages of 


plants, etc., in the conservator}'. 

THIE. — A S ummer Evening . 

A round table, R. C., in front; easy c hair by fire, R. ; piapo back 

L. C.; a small writing table, L. H.; coudiJjyjrt’riting ta ble, L. 

Jklr. POTTER, in easy chair, by fire; Mrs. MILDMAY on ottoman; Mm. STIH^NHOLD, se.ated 
R- C; ^d mTlDM AY seated, looking at book, by writing table, L., discovered. 


MILDMAY. 
MRS. S. 

MILDMAY. 
MRS. M . 

MILDMAY. 
MRS. M. 


Suppose, Emily, you gave us a little music. 

Music ! Nonsense ! That you may have the opportunity of snoring without detection, 
Mr. Mildma}’ ? 

I thought, perhaps, Emily might indulge me with " Auld Robin Gray." 

" Auld Robin Gray ! ” Now, aunt, only conceive his asking for a stupid old melody 
like that. 

You used to liV:e playing it to me before we were married. 

Before wc were married ! When you know I adore Beethoven, 
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EXERCISE 89 
Type the following page of MS. 





^\v^JL(X<rrio 'teTr2W/jUxi«^ 

" ^ 


t(oj, ct4*<pK»vce \\\sl7tL^A^cJu^^ fe-=*-‘J=^ 

ct/vd^L ^ eiJr<n^ 


do 


/, ‘yV ' 
^^(n> 9^.'^ 

J^jX/kJC^ 





q7 %UQ^ 


’~(< 305 ) 



EXERCISE 90 

Type this page of Manuscript in proper form. 




ff 

ovT^ 


" X^^ASvv^ 1 X5i> -qXXwv 

^VVvoXMJtia-ft^ oV^ /vvJoVCT /Vv^^X-^-vXjlsLq,^ , 

^VJCr^ fVvvS^MAjJs^iiA^^ ^W7xje_/ 

^ ^ oovfi- 

C^^-VJZ-^ OAvX^cwxa^ ', -CijJ^iASLV vO^-,^j_nj2,, 

5Lv1v 9- OV OvO 3 ^aCL. 

J^^J LQ J -^W.I O.Sw X^Afi_xcJ- •As_S>^''^— /VV,C5 /V <,P€3 A - 

to -OOxyW^ *1 Cy^ 3^-UZ^ ^ ^ 

C^VkC,/ «.*1^ CjCxXto' CV a,Aw> t ~QjkX^''fi,A/r — ' 

C^ S>c4^ 3l^^JCVCJ2_- cyvy l .iliT^ 

XUs <^^<CVvv^^. ^ 

"^0 •^Lcoeil-' 

^\^ULK<L' fWO .v%-jtJG,ci^ JCo .A-X=rT;:yV->r<^ J A-^ <lOC,— 

\^<3?.52 jcX ^ crvifiZ— tC^xX^JvAv^ 

•^'S^^^^XX>x>-«ok,/va,/^VSLcK^ -V^^AIajC- M> 

/Vvo 'VVCSL-cik, JQ? XjLT^yyt-M •) -MjCjvjo c\KS 2 ^ AJOx 3 -vju>-V^> 52A> 


(J^ ^ X jub- -^5 a-O^ASw -v-^<)~wxc . 

CA/ Vii, 


«’ JJ -f.-uy^jutje. 

3CkAJO 





-VC- 


2^. 

^jAg - vAjo’Aii^ 



*ovoa- X^ ^iC_x5vOJ^,NO ; 


i%i2A^JcyvM=^ . 


-Afi_<Ji>0-<l/V' \^AftAJU Jkgr /\A» rvAafiA^^ -Xo M.J-xy\r(-*^ “ 
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CHAPTER XXV 

TYPEWKITING SPEED 

II we have such ill speed at our first setting out, what may we expect betwixt this and our journey’s 
end?" — ^B unyan {Pilgitm's Progress). 

'* To tliy speed add wings.” — M ilton*. 


What Speeds in Typewriting Constitute the Highest 
and Lowest Levels of Efficiency ? 

The lowest should be placed at about 40 words a 
minute and tlie highest about 140. A typist who can 
type consistently at SO words a minute is a skilled 
operator. Speed witliout accuracj' is valueless. 

How are the Contests for the World’s Typewriting 
Championship Conducted ? 

The contests are open to all and take place in 
full view of a crowd of spectators. They are 
conducted under the auspices of the promoters 
of the New York Annual Business Exhibition — the 
largest exhibition, of its kind in the world. The 
competitors are supplied w'ith unfamiliar copj' 
of about 10,000 words in length. The copy set 
for the International Contests each j'ear is specialty 
UTitten for the occasion bj^ a well-knomi American 
essay VTiter. The contestants are touch operators, 
without exception. 

What are the International Speed Contest Rules ? 

The gross number of strokes is reckoned from 
the printed copy and divided bj' five to secure the 
number of gross words from which all deductions 
for errors are made. 

Ten words are deducted from the total for each 
of the following — 

(1) Striking the wrong letter. 

(2) Improper spacing. 

(3) Omission of a word. 

(4) Transposition of words or letters. 

(5) Piling letters at end of line or elsewhere. 

(6) Failure to commence line at starting-point. 

(7) Deviation from copy in punctuation, para- 
graphing, capitalisation, etc. 

(8) Inclined margin, caused by improper inser- 
tion of paper. 

(9) Faulty use of shift key. 

(10) Undue margin at bottom of sheet. 

One error only is counted in any one word. 

All writing is in double spacing on foolscap paper. 

The writing line must be seventy spaces long. 

Paragraphing may be done unth an indentation 
ol five or ten spaces, but must be uniform 
throughout the work. 

In all matter w'hich is re-written, the first writing 
only is considered, the re-written matter being 
penalised as one error. 

Give Some Hints on Speed Acquirement. 

(1) Tj'pe on the Touch Sj'stem from be^nning 
to end. Master the keyboard a finger section at 
a time until you know it perfectly. 


(2) Let speed alone until you can type accu-- 
ratety. Begin on a sure foundation. “ Accuracy 
first ” is the only safe rule. 

(3) Speed results from contmuous operation oj 
the machine. Therefore avoid spasmodic work 
necessitated by frequent pauses for correction. 
Keep going. Avoid jerk)' movements. Short words 
should be typed no faster than long ones. Strive 
for perfect rh 3 'thm all the time. 

(4) Do not practise intermittently. Regular 
daily training is best, particularly in the morning. 
Even five minutes before office hours is better 
than nothing. 

(5) Have your machine adjusted by an expert 
mechanic for a speed of, say, 75 words a minute. 

(6) Keep the machine absolutel)' free from dust, 
and bestow upon it the utmost care. 

(7) If you can help it, do not let any one else 
use the machine. To prevent this switch off the 
ribbon, or put on a tin cover and lock. 

(S) Put one drop of the best -typewriting oil on 
the carriage rod or raceway about every other 
morning, and smear all over with a flannel cloth. 
Wipe every morning with the oily part of the cloth. 

(9) If the machine slips along the table have it 
screwed down or in some way made so that it does 
not slide. It must be perfectly firm. A thin 
sheet of rubber is best for this purpose. The table 
should be about 30 inches high. 

(10) Practise throwing the carriage back rapidly 
with a slight muscular movement, and with one 
hand only. Return the hand to the keyboard 
position quickly. 

(11) Practise inserting and removing the paper 
rapidly without unnecessary motions. 

(12) Do not lift the hands higher above the 

keyboard than is necessary. Keep as close to it as 
possible. , 

(13) The fastest muscles are the finger muscles. 
Next come the wrist muscles, and then the arm 
muscles. Moral: Use the fingers almost exclusively, 
and tense the muscles as little as possible. 

(14) Practise the alphabet until you can type 
it 15 to 20 times a minute. 

(15) Select difficult words that cause you to 
hesitate and type them over and over again. 
Gradually increase speed upon them but not to 
the point of inaccurac)'. 

(16) In the early speed stages, word-practice 
is best, because it increases finger elasticity and 
responsiveness. Do not leave hard words until 
you can type them at 30 words a minute with 
absolute accuracy. Slow down gradually in' 
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approaching difficult combinations and gradually 
pick up speed again afterwards. 

(17) Always stop before your fingers are exhaus- 
ted and seek relief by changing to another word. 

(18) Sentence matter is easier than word- 
practice because so many short words occur. 
Therefore type single difficult words, as they 
provide more extensive practice. Make a list of 
those which slow you down, and particularly 
practise words where you are uncertain about the 
spelling. 

(19) When word-practice becomes too mono- 
tonous, substitute sentence matter. Alphabetic 
sentences are best because they take in all the 
characters on the keyboard. Practise these until 
they can be written seven or eight times a minute. 

(20) After exhaustive trials on alphabetic sen- 
tences, choose proverbs or passages of prose or 
poetry which you wish to memorise. This in- 
creases the interest of the work. Do not leave the 
practice of an easy sentence until you can type it 
accurately at 80 or 100 words a minute. 

(21) Errors usually result from lack of con- 
centration; therefore bring the full force of your 
mind to bear upon your work. Correct all tests 
strictly in accordance with International Type- 
writing Championship rules. 

(22) Try to increase your speed a little every 
day, even if only a single word a minute. 

(23) Always begin your typewriting speed 
practice with lists of long and hard words. Only 
when you tire of these, proceed to sentences as a 
relief. Do not keep to one word too long, but 
change to another if the finger muscles tire. 

(24) After a long drill on words, alphabetic 
sentences and memorised sentences, begin to type 
ordinary straight matter. Let it be something 
which will interest you, such as an extract from 
a good novel. Type steadily for the most part, 
but now and then make a special effort to reach 
championship speed. 

(25) Take a piece of fairly difficult matter con- 
taining about 240 words and try to type accurately 
in eight minutes. Then reduce the time to seven 
minutes, then to six, then to five, and so on. As 
a general rule, however, select fresh printed matter 
in good type for practice. 

(26) Remember that your real speed is the speed 
you can sustain for an hour or two, not a single 
minute’s racehorse speed. 

(27) In typing letters the average time lost in 
correcting an error is equal to the typing of about 
50 words. This takes no account of the valuable 
time lost by the dictator in detecting errors and 
returning them to the t 5 rpist. Moral: Avoid errors; 
accuracy always first. 

(28) In typing letters your speed depends largely 
on quickness and accuracy in transcribing. Your 
shorthand knowledge must, therefore, be a mastery 
knowledge. 


(29) Get as much dictation practice as possible. 
The dictator should be near the operator, and 
dictate complete phrases or sentences at a time. 
She should articulate clearly, and the operator 
should pause whilst the words are being spoken. 

(30) Team work is an excellent thing for pace- 
making. Arrange to practise daily with a friend. 
One day you will practise and she will act as time- 
keeper and examiner. Next day vice versa. Better 
still, each have a test the same day at different 
times, or at the same time if a third person can be 
found to act as timekeeper and examiner. 

(31) Pay great attention to physical fitness; 
particularly exercise, diet, fresh air, and rest. Keep 
constantly cheerful and don’t worry. 

(32) Speed is chiefly the result of the following — 

[а) The use of a good typewriter. 

(б) Proper fingering on the Touch System. 

(c) Accuracy. 

(d) Concentration. 

(e) Continuous operation. 

(f) Strong and steady nerves. 

(g) Enthusiasm and dogged determination to 

win. 

Do not be content with a speed of less than 
80 words a minute in a 15-minute test. 

EXERCISE 91 

Copy the following. 

MISS MARGARET OWEN AND WOMEN 
TYPISTS . 

Miss Margaret Owen, the well-known champion 
typist, on the subject of typists and their profes- 
sion, says: “ Women typists are a necessary adjunct 
of the commercial world, and there is just as much 
room at the top of the typists’ ladder as there is 
at the head of other businesses, but the lower 
rungs are just as crowded. To succeed, a typist 
must not be content to be a negligible part of the 
machinery of her firm, but be really ambitious and 
up-to-date, keeping in touch with and showing 
interest in all the many progressive steps that open 
up every day before the woman who keeps her mind 
elastic. The art of concentration must also be 
learnt.” 

NEVER LOOK UP. 

Mr. George L. Hossfeld, World’s Champion 
T 3 ^pist, uTiting on the subject of speed training, 
says: " In order to typewite rapidly it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the typist to keep her eyes 
continuously on the printed copy from which she 
is uTiting. At one time in my practice work I 
discovered that I was constant^ glancing up to 
make sure that the line was as full as possible. 

I discovered that in an hour’s siting this bad 
habit was costing me about one hundred words. 

I immediately decided to add that hundred words 
to my rate by stopping mj’’ habit of glancing up. 
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After that I rehirned the carriage as soon as pos- 
sible after the ring of the bell. This should always 
be done at the end of a word, unless the typist 
is writing a very long word, in which case the word 
should be divided at the proper syllable. If this 
plan IS followed, the student does not have to 
‘ think about the end of the line.’ Under this 
heading also comes the bad habit of looking up 
whenever the typist makes an error or feels that 
a key has been struck lightly. Oftentimes a 
student will look up once or twice during the 
writing of each Hne. She may or may not have 
made an error. If no error ivas made it was, of 
course, unnecessary' to look up ; if an error was 
made, it was needless to stop and admire it. 
Probabty more time is lost by typists in this way 
than through any other cause.” 


EXERCISE 92 
T 3 'pe the following. 

Rate your work according to the following scale, 
wliich is used by many Civil Service examiners in 
America. 

SPEED. Per 

Cent. 

For a speed of fifty w'ords a minute 100 

Deduct for every word written at a rate of 
less then 50 words a minute, to and 

including rate of 40 words 1 

Deduct for every word written at a rate of 
less than 40 W'ords a minute, to and 
including rate of 20 w'ords 2 

ACCURACY . 

_ (Scale of Deductions.) 

For- 

Writing one line over another 10 

Each error in orthography 5 

Each word or figure omitted o 

The omission of two or more consecutive 
words if the w’ords omitted do not con- 
stitute more than one printed line of 
copy 10 


Per 

For— Cent. 

The omission of two printed lines or more 

than one line 20 

Each word added, substituted or repeated 5 

Each transposition 5 

Each abbreviation not in copy 5 

Each failure to capitalise or to punctuate 

as in copy 5 

Each deviation from copy in paragraphing 

(maximum charge 10) 5 

Failure to indent^as in copy (maximum 

charge 5)^ 5 

Each error in compounding words, or vice 

versa 5 

Each case of inconsistent spacing between 

lines 5 

Each space betw’een the letters of a word 2 

Crowded letters in a word 2 

Lack of space between w'ords 2 

Striking a letter instead of space bar ... 2 


Unfinished word due to coming to end of 
line w’hen word is re-written on next 

line 2 

Striking letters in a line over band holding 
paper, thus making no impression on 
sheet; or, for piling letters over each 
other at the end of a line when all the 
letters are decipherable; or for running 


off paper on right or left margin (max- 
imum charge 10) 2 

Each case of irregularity in left-hand 

margin (maximum charge 5) 1 

Each case of gross irregularity in right-hand 

margin (maximum charge 5) I 

Each strike-over 1 

The mis-division of a word at the end of a 

line 1 

Each omission of a hyrphen, w'hen needed 

at end of line 1 

Extra space between w'ords (maximum 

charge 5) 1 

Each case of inconsistent spacing after 

punctuation marks 1 

Each word interlined (maximum charge 5) 1 

Each erasure (ma.ximum charge 5) . . . 1 

Lack of neatness 1-5 

Each error not specified above 1-5 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

EXAMINATIONS 

“ Which workc of confinuall examination is a notable quickener and nounsher of all good learning " 
— Brinsley. 


What is the Value of Typewriting Examinations ? 

(1) They stimulate hard and concentrated work. 

(2) A certificate of one of tlie leading examining 
bodies is an excellent guarantee of ability, and is 
often of value in obtaining a position. 

(3) Success at an examination gratifies one’s 
reasonable pride, and is an encouragement to 
future effort. 

Mention Some of the Leading British Typewriting 
Examining Bodies. 

(1) Royal Society of Arts. 

(2) London Chamber of Commerce. 

(3) National Union of Teachers. 

(4) Incorporated Phonographic Society (Typists’ 
Section). 

(5) The Faculty of Teachers in Commerce. 

These examinations are graded into Elementary, 

Intermediate, and Advanced, or into Junior and 
Senior stages. In most cases both first and second- 
class certificates are issued in each stage. Some 
of the Societies also award a Bronze or Silver 
Medal to the candidate whose work is best in any 
year. Others award “ Honours ” to those who 
gain the highest marks, while the London Chamber 
of Commerce gives a mark of Distinction to the 
best papers. 

The typewriting syllabuses of the above examin- 
ing bodies are given as exercises to this chapter. 

Give Some Hints on Preparation for Typewriting 
Examinations. 

(1) Keep in good health all the time. 

Professor James defines health as “ harmony of 

body, soul, and spirit.” Physical harmony is 
secured by proper exercise and rest, good food, 
fresh air, sufficient clothing and constant cleanli- 
ness; while harmony of soul and spirit results 
mainly from unselfishness and sympathy, courage 
and cheerfulness, and the love of what is simple 
and beautiful. 

(2) Place yourself under a good teacher. Quicker 
and surer progress is made by individual and oral 
tuition if the student works conscientiously. The 
danger of this method, however, is that she may 
become “ spoon-fed ” and lack the originality so 
necessary at an examination. She may also trust 
too much to unaided memory, and neglect the 
paper-work. By correspondence tuition the stu- 
dent is thrown more on her own resources, and the 
conditions often approximate more closely to those 
of the examination. The student gains self- 
reliance, and the difficulty of attending a class at a 
prescribed time and place is obviated. If the 


student depends largely on reading, correspondence 
tuition is often preferable to oral tuition. Ask 
plenty of questions. 

(3) Make haste slowly. Haste means waste. 
Be sure of a few things rather than have vague 
ideas of many. 

(4) Prepare a time-table and allot to each subject 
a definite portion of the available time. Map out 
your course of study over the whole period, and 
note whether you are making the anticipated 
progress from time to time. Read the text-books 
again and again and mark the salient passages. 

(5) Think on paper as much as possible. You 
may be brimful of information, but if you lack 
facility of expression failure will result. Put down 
your Icnowledge in black and white (preferably on 
the machine) and revise it constantly. 

(6) Do not leave the hardest work and longest 
hours to the last week. Finish the spade work 
a week or two before the examination, so as to 
leave time for systematic revi.sion. Work quietly 
and steadily. 

(7) Ascertain the requirements of the examina- 
tion, and if possible work to a higher level of 
attainment, so as to gain confidence, and neutralise 
the tendency to nervousness. 

(8) Take advantage of every opportunity for 
actual typewriting practice, and have the work 
corrected by a competent teacher. The theory 
should only be studied whenever a machine is not 
available, or as a relief to practice. 

(9) Work a few previous examination papers, 
and keep strictly within the time limits. 

Give Some Hints on Working at the Examination. 

(1) The machine on which the student has 
practised should be used at the examination, if 
possible. This is particularly desirable in advanced 
examinations, as even machines of the same make 
differ in point of touch. The machine used should 
be thoroughly cleaned beforehand, especially 
the type. It is a good plan to go early to the 
examination room and have a short preliminary 
practice. 

(2) See that all accessories, such as a pen, 
pencil, eraser, ruler and red ink, are at hand. 

(3) Set a margin of ten degrees and double 
line-spacing before starting. 

(4) Number each page with the examination 
number, but only tjqie the name in the place 
indicated. See that all other examination 
requirements are complied with. 

(5) Read the printed instructions very carefully, 
and all the questions two or three times through 
before attempting to answer them. 
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■ (6) It is a' good plan to apportion the time 
allowed at the examination between the theory 
and practice, or over the various documents to 
be typed. This provides an incentive to speedy 
work. 

(7) In speed tests do not rush, but begin rather 
slowly. ^Vhen the word “ Go ” is given, and the 
machines begin to rattle all at once after a period 
of quietness, it is not always easy to concentrate 
on the work in hand, and therefore the first few 
lines of a test often contain the most mistakes. 
Marks are deducted for all such errors as mis- 
spellings, bad punctuation, and capitalisation, 
words wongly ^vided at line-ends, strike-overs, 
inegular margins, words omitted, etc. 

(8) Attempt the easiest questions first. The 
answers should be clear and concise They should 
embody everything demanded, but no more. 
A mere " Yes ’’ or “ No " or its equivalent wall 
not secure any marks. 

(9) Eadi theory answer should be a complete 
sentence in itself, and make sense without reference 
to the question. If, for example, the question is, 
" Enumerate some characteristics of a page of good 
typewriting,” do not reply “ They are as follows,” 
but “ The characteristics of a page of good type- 
writing are as follows.” This rule has not been 
obser\fed in the present work, as where answers 
are printed \vith the questions in catechetical form, 
the matter does not assume the same degree of 
importance. 

(10) Where there is a trace of ambiguity, or any 
uncertainty as to the meaning of a question, take 
the common-sense interpretation. Examiners do 
not as a rule purposely render a question obscure. 
Do not be obsessed with the difficulties of a 
question. Make a start somewhere. Put dowm 
all you know, on the assumption that the examiner 
know's nothing, and that you are there to enlighten 
him. 

(11) Always ascertain the exact scope of a ques- 
tion, and arrange the form of an answ'er in the 
mind, before committing it to paper. tViienever 
possible, number the divisions of an answer in the 
form used so often in this book. Study the exam- 
iner’s convenience in this respect, as he will find 
It tedious to peruse long answ'ers without a break. 
Questions are not expected to be answered in essay 
form. 

(12) Do not cramp the answers to theory 
questions. Four short, well-spaced answ'ers, or 
two long ones, on one foolscap page are quite 
sufficient. Do not begin too near the top of a 
page, nor finish too near the bottom. 

(13) In the practical work, use a fresh sheet of 
paper for each separate document to be tj'ped, and 
fasten all the sheets together at the close of the 
e.xamination. 

(14) If possible, leave time for re\ision at the 
end of the examination, and go over everj' page 


carefully. All necessary' additions and alterations 
should be made. 

(15) If you have done your best, do not darken 
the ensuing weeks of suspense with worry as to 
whether you have passed or failed. If you have 
failed, try again. The tnie Briton may be 
defeated but never conquered. Nil desperandum. 

EXERCISE 93 
T}’pe the following. 

TYPEWRITING EXAMINATIONS. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Elementary Examination (Stage I). 

1 . Type a commercial letter in correct style from 
manuscript containing misspellings, etc. 

2. Copjf a table from printed or manuscript 
copy. 

3. Time Test. T3q)e for ten minutes from 
printed copy. A minimum speed of 25 w'ords 
a minute is expected. 

4. A simple test in Enghsh. 

5. Questions on the care and management of 
the machine. 

6. Press copjing. 

Intermediate Examnation (Stage II). 

1. Questions covering — 

{a) Manipulation, care and adjustment of the 
machine, uses of characters, combination signs, 
etc. 

{b) Correspondence — official and commercial, 
(i) Parts of a letter — date, salutation, subscrip- 
tion, signature, (ii) Enclosures, folding, etc. 
(iii) Correct forms of address, and envelope 
addressing, (iv) Composition and tj'ping of 
appropriate replies to a given advertisement or 
letter of inquiry. 

(c) Press-cop}dng — ^including indexing and 
cross-referencing of the letter-book. 

((7) lilanifolding and duphcating. 

2. Making a fair copy from a rough draft of a 
badly spelt, impunctuated, and unarranged official, 
commercial, or legal letter or other document. 

3. Setting out balance sheet or other tabulated 
matter from printed or manuscript copy. 

4. Time Test. Tj'pe for ten minutes from 
printed copy. A minimum speed of 35 words per 
minute is expected. 

Advanced Ex.\mination (Stage III). 

1. Theory Paper. Questions covering—- 

(fl) Mechanical construction of machine and 
accessories, adjustments and remedies for slight 
accidents, uses of characters, combination signs, 
and arrangement of keyboard for special require- 
ments ; tabulating derdces. 

{b) Correspondence — official and commercial. 
Correct forms of address. Composition and 
tj-ping of letters on given material. 
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(c) Methods of duplicating — press-copying, 
carbon, gelatine, stencil, lithographic or other 
processes. 

{d) Arrangement of authors’ manuscripts, 

1. e., display and centring of headlines and sub- 
titles, setting out of marginal notes, verse — 
including rules controlling indentation of rhym- 
ing lines, extracts, tabular tables, foot-notes. 
Signs used in correcting, etc. 

2. Typing from badly spelt, unpunctuated, 
abbreviated and confused manuscripts selected 
from commercial, literary, technical, legal, drama- 
tic, or other matter. Alternative tests may be 
given. 

3. Typing an invoice or account sales from 
unarranged details in manuscript, or other tabu- 
lated statement from printed or manuscript copy. 

4. Time Test. Type for ten minutes from 
printed cop 5 \ A minimum speed of 50 words per 
minute is expected. 

THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Junior Examination. 

Typewriting. Copying in correct form, com- 
mercial letters and tabular statements from 
manuscript copy. 

Special attention must be paid to accuracy, 
correct spelling, syllabification, punctuation, and 
general intelligence. Candidates will be allowed 
to use any make of machine they choose. They 
must bring their own machines or make the neces- 
sary arrangements with the Local Centre for the 
use of machines for the examination. 

Senior Examination. 

Typewriting. Candidates will be expected to 
copy passages of varying difficulty, technical, 
commercial, legal, tabular statements, etc., and to 
transcribe from badly written and confused manu- 
script. Candidates must possess knowledge in 
connection with typewriter copying, _ and the 
mechanical construction of the typewriter where 
that bears upon possible accidents and require- 
ments of daily occurrence in an office. Candidates 
will be expected to show a knowledge of duplicating 
processes. A ten-minute speed test will be included. 
Special attention should be paid to accuracy, cor- 
rect spelling, syllabification, punctuation, and 
general intelligence. The papers given will cover 
the ordinary range of subjects that fall within the 
province of the typist and correspondence clerk. 
Candidates %vill be allowed to use any make of 
machine they choose. They must bring their own 
machines or make the necessary arrangements 
with the Local Centre for the use of machines for 
the examination. Certificates awarded will men- 
tion the speed attained. Tlie minimum speed is 
40 words per minute. 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS, 

(Answers to the Theory Questions may be 
pen-written or typewritten, at the option 
of the Candidate.) 

Elementary. 

1. Theory Paper. To include questions covering: 
The Keyboard — ^manipulation, uses of characters 
(singly or in combination) and spacing for punc- 
tuation marks; care of machine; display and cen- 
tring of headlines; elements of composition, e.g., 
punctuating, paragraphing, etc.; easy commercial 
terms and abbreviations; press-copying — inclusive 
of indexing and cross-referencing of the letter-book. 

2. A commercial letter to be typed in business- 
like style from an easy manuscript, which may 
need correction. 

3. To type a simple tabular document from 
printed matter. 

Intermediate. 

1. Theory Paper. To include questions covering 
the Elementary Theory Syllabus, also correspond- 
ence — ^including proper forms of address and 
envelope addressing; commercial terms and abbre- 
viations; postal rates and regulations for inland 
letters; carbon manifolding. 

2. To compose and type a business-like reply to 
a given advertisement or letter of inquiry, same 
to be manifolded to produce a duplicate copy. 

3. To type correctly a letter or other document 
from a rough and unarranged draft. 

4. To display and neatly to red-rule (if neces- 
sarjJ tabulated matter from easy manuscript. 

5. Time Test. To type for ten minutes from 
printed copy. (Accuracy is more important than 
speed.) 

Advanced. 

1. Theory Paper. To include questions covering 
the Elementary and Intermediate Theory Sylla- 
buses, also arrangement of keyboard for special 
requirements; the tabulator; invoicing as applied 
to the Loose Leaf Sales Book; postal rates and 
regulations for inland, foreign and colonial letters, 
etc.; press-copying, manifolding and duplicating; 
advanced commercial terms and abbreviations; 
manuscripts; display and correct arrangement of 
component parts — sheadings, sub-titles, synopses, 
marginal and foot-notes, quotations,^ verse 
including correct indentation of rhyming lines, 
use of numerals (words and figures) in numbering 
chapters, pages, indexes, etc. 

2. To compose and type replies to given letters 
of inquiry — one to be manifolded to produce a 

duplicate copy. _ . 

3. To type an invoice, account sales, or similar 
document from unarranged details in manuscript, 
or other tabulated statement from printed or 
manuscript copy. 
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4. To fair copy a difficult manuscript selected 
from commercial, technical, literary , legal, dramatic, 
or other matter. 

5. Time Test. To type for ten minutes from 
printed copy. (Accurac}’^ is more important than 
speed.) 

Ils^CQRP ORATED PHONOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

(Typists’ Section.) 

Typists’ Examination. 

Elementaey — U- Houks. 

1 . Copy for ten minutes from print. A minimum 
speed of 20 words a minute is expected. Accuracy 
is more essential than a speed of more than 20 
lYords a minute. 

2. Type from a simple literary manuscript. 

3. Type in proper form a business letter from 
manuscript containing abbreviations, including 
some tabulated statement. 

Iktermedi.ate — 2| Hours. 

1. Copj' for ten minutes from print. A mini- 
mum speed of 30 words per minute is expected for 
full marks. Accuracy is more essential than a 
speed of more than 30 words a minute. 

2. Tj'pe in proper form a business letter from 
manuscript containing abbreviations. 

3. Type from a literary manuscript. 

T A simple tabular test. 

5. Simple questions on commercial practice, and 
the names and uses of parts of the typeivriter. 

Advanced — 3 Hours. 

1 . Copy for ten minutes from print. A minimum 
speed of 40 words a minute is expected for full 
marks. Accuracy' is more essential than a speed 
or more than 40 words a minute. 

from manuscripts, confused and con- 
taining abbreviations, selected from literary, 
technical, commercial or legal matter. Three 
papers vill be set, one being legal. A carbon \\ull 

^*^0ffired of one of the papers. 

3. Set out from manuscript a balance-sheet or 
other matter requiring to be displayed, and rule 
tvJien necessa^J^ 

Qtiestions on commercial practice, methods 
0 duplicating, legal and other abbreviations, 
punctuation, and such points of practical English 
^s bear upon the Tjqiist’s work. 

Teachers' Diploma Examination 
I. Practical — 3^ Hours. 

1. Type for ten minutes from printed matter. 

of 35 words a minute will be 
' (^laximum marks: 50.) 

— Tj-pe for seventy -five minutes from three 

nuscript documents: [a) literarj’’ ; (5) legal; 
(c) tabulated. (150.) > ’ \ ^ 


3. Draft a syllabus of such a course of instruction 
as the Examiners may require. Time allowed: 
30 minutes. (100.) 

4. Correct in ink a student’s exercise and make 
any necessarj'^ comments. Time allowed: 15 
minutes. (50.) 

5. Answer questions upon the theory and prac- 
tice of tj^pemriting, class management and teaching, 
and, as a test in English, compose and t 3 ^pe a 
business letter from given draft details. Time 
allowed: 65 minutes. (200.) 

Interval — One Hour. 

II. Oral — 1 Hour. 

6. Demonstrations as required by the Examiners 
upon machine manipulation, principles of mech- 
anism, care of machine, and remedies for slight 
accidents. (100.) 

7. Demonstrations as required of duplicating, 
carbon and press copjung. 

(The Examiners ma}' require candidates to give 
evidence of their ability to wTite on a blackboard.) 

Candidates must be touch typists, and must be 
not less than 21 years of age. 

(Of the maximum number of marks (750), 
95 per cent (712) shall qualify for Honours and 
85 per cent (637) for a Pass.) 

FACULTY OF TEACHERS IN COMMERCE. 

Elementary. 

1. Combined Speed and Copying Test. (15 
minutes.) The test will comprise several short 
sentences, each sentence to be typed five times, 
once to the line before the next sentence is begun. 
A left margin of 10 degrees is to be used, with 
single line spacing for the repeated lines, and treble 
line spacing between the last repeated line of one 
sentence and the first line of the next. The sen- 
tences null contain words which will call for correct 
observation, and candidates miscop 3 dng words 
■will be heavity penalised in the marking. Can- 
didates completing the exercise before the expira- 
tion of the time allowed should repeat as much 
of it as the 5 ' can 

2. Composition and Typing Test. Candidates 
Mill be allowed half an hour in which to type a 
composition on a subject which is within the general 
knowledge of the candidate, or to answer two ques- 
tions on matters relating to typewriting. 

The compositions should be as free as possible, 
expressed in the candidate’s own words, and should 
approximately extend to a foolscap page at double 
line spacing. The whole of the title of the com- 
position must be tAqied in, single line spacing being 
used where the title is long. 

3. Typing of Letter. Tlie tA-ping, in good form, 
of a letter given in HS. or othenvise. and involving, 
at the examiner’s discretion, the arrangement of 
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a simple tabulation, or of numbered sub-para- 
graphs. 

4. Tabulation. Copying from print, or other- 
wise, of an arranged tabulation requiring a centred 
title and simple column headings ; or alternatively, 
a business account involving some simple centring. 
Ruling up in red ink will be required. 

Note. — One hour wiU be allowed for answering 
questions 3 and 4, and the whole examina- 
tion must occupy not more than two hours, allow- 
ing for the collection of the answers to questions 
1 and 2 at the expiry of the time allowed for 
them respectively. 

Intermediate. 

1. Copying Test. To copy for fifteen minutes 
from a given piece of commercial or similar matter of 
about 150 words, repeating as necessary, until the 
expiry of the time allowed. A minimum speed 
of 25 words per minute is desirable. 

2. Composition and, Typing Test. Candidates 
will be allowed half an hour in which to type a 
composition upon — 

{a) A subject relating to Commercial Practice, or 
to 

(ft) Answer three questions on matters relating 
to Typewriting. 

3. Literary Test. To capitalise, punctuate and 
paragraph a given letter or a piece of matter upon 
a business or literary subject. 

4. Tabulation. To tabulate a given piece of 
matter involving scale sub-division of moderate 
difficulty. All necessary ruling will be required to 
be executed in red ink. 

5. Simple Display. To set out in good form, 
as an exercise in simple display a piece of printed 
or manuscript matter, the general character of the 
display being indicated in suitable instructions 
which will accompany the question. 

6. Correspondence and Accounts. To type and 
take a carbon copy of a given business account, 
such as an invoice or statement of an ordinary 
character, but involving the use of double cash 
columns. 

Note. — An hour and a half will be allowed for 
tests 3-6, and the whole examination \vill occupy 
not more than 2i hours. 

Advanced. 

1. Speed Copying Test. Typing for fifteen 
minutes from printed matter or otherwise, as a 
test of accuracy and speed. A speed of not less 
than 30 words per minute is desirable. 

2. Composition and Typing Test. Candidates 
will be allowed half an hour in which to type a 
composition on one of two subjects relating to 
Commercial Practice. 

3. Copying from Manuscript. To arrange (para- 
graph, etc.) a piece of matter given in manuscript 
or unarranged print, such as a letter, report, 

^quotation, literary extract, or draft of a business 


document. Misspellings will not be given unless 
their nature is indicated to the candidate, but 
special note will be made of misspellings wherever 
these appear in the candidate’s work, 

4. Specification. To type, in good form (taking 
one carbon copy) a specification or portion thereof. 

5. Tabidation. Setting out from manuscript or ' 
printed draft an invoice, balance sheet, or other 
form of business account, or of a statistical table. 

6. Display. To display a simple piece of matter 
on octavo, quarto, or foolscap sheet, as directed, 
in order to show general power of gauging matter 
to space, and applying some simple principles of 
varied line spacing. The matter prescribed will 
be such as not to require longer than about 20 
minutes to gauge and execute. 

7. Legal Document. To type in good form a 
simple legal document or portion thereof. 

Note. — ^Two hours will be allowed for Nos. 3-7, 
and the whole examination will occupy not more 
than 3 hours. 


EXERCISE 94 

Copy the following. 

THE LAST DAYS. 

By an old Examinee. 

With the Spring Examinations so near, I would 
repeat, for the benefit of those who have been 
working hard during the winter, the rules which 
I have been taught by the greatest master of all, 
practical experience — 

{a) Cease acquiring fresh matter at least two 
weeks before the date of examination. 

{b) Employ the first of these weeks in pure 
revision. 

(c) Make the last week a lazy or reflecting one. 
Decrease the amount of time spent in study each 
day. 

{d) For the last twenty-four, or even forty-eight, 
hours before the examination, lock all books up 
in a cupboard and give the key away. 

[e) Live the open-air life during these weeks. 
Keep from morbid company. Get both body and 
mind into healthy condition and take plenty of 
exercise. 

It is wise to remember that knowledge hastily 
acquired on the eve of the test is likely to lead to 
confusion when face to face with the questions 
paper. 

EXERCISE 95 

SOME QUESTIONS ON TYPEWRITING. 

1. How should a typist plan and manage her 
day’s work ? 

2. Give some hints on taking dictation, both in 
shorthand and typewriting. 

3. How can speed and skill in operating a 
machine be acquired ? 



PROSPFXTS AND POS]T}{h\-S 


I; (rtoJ lypewriling is not simply a matter ot 

tuUir.c the correct keys. Vyhy ? i 5 

5 ; What goes to tlie making of a good typist . 
t5, Emimsmte some of the best ways oi enlarging 

estf*.-' knowledge of Engli-^h. 

7. What do you understand by the term hit,h- 
tvtK;\vriting ? How is it produced . 

8. Write a short C'say on Duplicating Devices, 
<,i “ How to type right." _ 

P. De^cribe'a modern business otiice. _ 

10, Wliat further developments and improvc- 
iiK-no^ do you expect will be introduced m 
ty 5 ^«;vmting macliincs, and why ? 


11. M'hal difiiaiUi<-< iiave y.>n nv't witii in y._-.n 
study of typewriting, and Imw ir.iv(* uwy o-.-n 

overcome? . 

12 Write a letter appiymc mr a 

Shorthand-Typist. . . rtv. 

13. Write a letter ordering ceriam go.>t. Owe 

inattuciions for packing, ddivery. etc. 

14. Write a letter ansv.enng tlu; rompiAiu, i 
a customer who has received cei i.a>n goo , int > 

iD^'^Vritc a letter pressing for an amonnt^lhat 
has been long ovitstanding. so a> to fecow r 
money without lo-tng the fnstom.er. 


CH.'kTTER XXVTI 

rUOSPF.CTS AND rosiTio.vs 

'• The Fcco-t o( .1« fotopii units succc'^s is pn-qiwhuciMiuu 

Which is the Best Training Ground for a Typist ? 

A w. ll-e.-lablishi-d typewTiting office wUh a 
giO.d staff and a great variety of work, there 
sliould he at least one year's apprenticeship or 
atUndani’v as pupil at a Imsine.ss college. 


How Much Time is Necessary to Produce a Typist 
of Average Ability ? 

.\bout five hours’ practical work a week for a 
vc.'.r, oxeetiicd under competent guidance, lo be 
an expert requires year? of study and practice, 
but to have a sufficient knowledge to enable a 
stiKlent to pass an elementary examination and 
do the work of a junior typist, about six montlis^ 
pmctici* o! no le.<s tlian three hours a week i? 
oidin.srily lu'ce.-s.avy. 

Whet Snlarie.s Can Typists Command ? 

Wuh a knowledge of typewriting .alone, from 
to 2.^s. .a week, according to proficiency and 
heicsli it{ s-irvicc; but with a knowledge of short- 
hand and typcwTiting. from l.^s. to £2 10.?. a week. 
1 he drm uul for the tlioroughly efficient shorihand- 
tspi-'t ij grciter than the supply, but there 
aiwav- a glut of *' Incompetents." One foreign 
lAhcn.ure is nsa.iUy worth an addition of 25 per cent, 
to ihi; -.iliry. wiulc tuo l.anguagcs add nearly 
f'') inreciu. * 

Nan.t ffaRs p,w by results, vi~,., GaO line? ot 
c-rdmaiy h-tigtli a <iay entitle a prl to 25?. a week, 
r.vvfv rxtr.-i fiftv linf- a day add? Is. a week to the 

' 'ilarv. 


5m Xowtt, .4,1, 

(3) By advertising. A? a geiicial rule tl"'- i‘ 

unwtsc unless it i.s done well. rnm'nv- 

as follows— 

Dale. 

Name. 

Address. 

Ago. 

Nalionaiily. 

.Are vou a Stcnogr.ipher ' 

Where (rained ? ^ 

Wliat tt'peu'titcr? no you u-. . > 

How long have you b-a n a - tenngrap 1 - 
Uiv'S of v.-ork von und-'r^tana b< 

Where cmployerl 

Give Shorthand >vt. d and T > t ith ' 

What Foreign language are v' fJ.V'q',,.. ; 
Arc vou a b'rcnch or twnn.m h* • 

Anv' other quahfic.itior.s ' 

Salat V required r ^ 

Will you take a pl.e-e out oi Do.ai . 

Remarks. ^ ^ ,1^^. aviuh'-Uii 

After this form Inn? .>';en f u . < 
i- -.•aiifsted to attcnii 10 : ..■< P*.t( _ 

iVvriiirh 'means tlw Bureau 

the actual speed? are .--tao i n- '5- 




'*Ae 


•.-aixmck? art;e. the Burc-i., 


^pp.rant; . 
t the 

•uiv funs 


How Can a Typist Obbairs a Position ? 

-d’-s By ptrionnl iuibs;'nce. 

Jtv .in'.v.-cring a.lvertsscnien's. The great 
ir>,ip niv t'f i]v:- K-u aiii'n'tntntint?, bowcvif, are 
1 a.ivxGt-r,l at all. 


burmany applicants c-iii fr- SU'y*’ I’- 
to fee what |y??unnnire wa. ,-• ^ ^ 

u-in employ .an v-hnn -c -a t 

How Should Letterr of ApaJication 


0) On ge'A patvr 

tnvelope-?. 

(21 'fhe asriv.ng i !>'■• r.'.i. 
tyjvtr-l. to-''- ? er.u •* 


'ir i* 
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(3) Avoid errors of composition, punctuation, 
spelling, capitalisation, and the use of hackneyed 
phrases. Begin something like this — 

, “ I have just seen your advertisement in the 
Daily Telegraph, and hasten to apply for the 
position of Shorthand-Typist in your office,” or 
“ I am interested in your advertisement in 
to-day’s Daily Telegraph,” or 

” If you will be good enough to examine my 
credentials, I think you will find,” etc., or 
” I should be glad if you would kindly consider 
my qualifications for the position you advertise 
in to-day's Daily Telegraph.” 

(4) State age and experience (if any). Shorthand 
and Typewriting examination speeds, whether you 
know Book-keeping or a language, etc., and your 
reason for leaving present employment (if any). 

(5) Avoid fine language and exaggeration, and 
do not overwork the pronoun " I.” Be clear and 
plain and keep to the point. Do not say ” I can 
do Shorthand,” but give more definite information, 
as, “ I hold a Society of Arts Speed Certificate for 
100 words a minute.” Better still, state your 
average daily letter output. 

(6) Every separate idea should be separately 
expressed in separate sentences or paragraphs. 
The shoiter the letter, without abruptness, the 
better. 

(7) The tone of the letter should be respectful 
and modest, neither formal nor familiar, but frank 
and forceful. If any particular forms have to be 
filled up, read the instructions carefully and do all 
that is required. 

(8) Avoid details which will be of no interest to 
a busy man, and do not complain of misfortune 
in the past, or of previous employer’s lack of 
appreciation of your services. 

(9) Read over the letter very carefully, and in 
case of errors write or type again. 

(10) Enclose copies of testimonials or give 
references. 

(11) Supply all the particulars asked for in the 
advertisement, and dispatch the letter of appli- 
cation with the least possible delay. 

Give Some Helpful Hints on Interviews for 
Positions. 

(1) Dress neatly and tastefully — neither meanly; 
nor flashily. 

(2) Take a shorthand note-book, fountain-pen 
or pencil, and eraser, in view of the possibility of 
a test. 

(3) If tested, do the work thoroughly, and as 
accurately as you can. 

(4) The attitude at the interview should be 
neither too insistent nor too indifferent; neither 
too servile, nor too bombastic. 

(5) Do not talk unnecessarily, but when 
addressed, speak in a simple, natural, business-like 
manner. 


EXERCISE 9G 

Type answers to the two following Times 
advertisements. Apply to Box No. 1658, c/o 
Willings, Copthall Avenue, E.C.2. 

(i) ‘‘ Wanted, a lady typist, capable of the 
ordinary operation of writing shorthand and 
reading it; one who could put some little intelli- 
gence into letters dictated in a hurry, and correct 
and not perpetuate palpable mistakes.” 

(ii) " Lady Shorthand-typist wanted for City 
Company’s Office. Essential qualifications — 

“ [a) Ability to write shorthand and use a 
typewriter speedily and correctly. 

“ (6) Sufficient common sense to know when 
her employer makes an error in dictation, and 
how to correct it either then and there or when 
transcribing. 

” (c) Both eyes on her work (not one on the 
clock). 

" (d) A memory. 

" (e) Not an automaton. 

" In other words, a live young business woman 
who will expect to be treated as a mere man and 
who will be paid accordingly.” 


EXERCISE 97 

Very few shorthand-typists have conducted 
secretarial work whilst flying through the air at 
between 80 and 100 miles an hour and 1,000 ft. 
or so above the level of the earth. This, however, 
has been the experience of Miss Ethel M. 
Standfield on more than one occasion. “ It is 
rather difficult to explain the sensations felt whilst 
flying. I simply have a comfortable ‘ floaty ’ 
feeling and when we have risen to 1,000 ft. or so, 
I almost imagine I am in the office at work until 
we come in contact with what is known as a 
‘ bump,’ sometimes termed an ‘ air-pocket,’ and 
then we feel as though falling about one foot 
through space.” Asked as to whether she would 
like permanently to become an aerial shorthand- 
typist, Miss Standfield answered : “ Yes, I would 
like to be an aerial typist, especially in the summer, 
although I am afraid the temptation to told my 
arms and admire the wonderful scenerj^ from the 
window would be very great indeed.” 

The typist who can at any moment take in 
hand a Surveyor’s Specification, a Builder’s Esti- 
mate, an Abstract of Title, a Company Report, a 
Balance Sheet, or a Comedy in Three Acts, and 
who can be relied on to turn out any one of these 
in the precise shape which it is expected to assume, 
is in demand. Her skill is not the result of hasty 
preparation superadded to an imperfect mastery 
of her own language. It is the outcome of strenuous 
well-directed study, accurate observation, and, 
abundant practice, resting on the basis of a sound 
general education. 
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Kwg .... 

Queen .... 

Emperor . 

Prince or 
Princess. 

Duke or Duchess 

Marquess or 
Marchioness. 

Earl or Countess 

Viscount or 
Viscountess. 

Baron or 
Baroness. 

Sons of Barons . 

Baronet . 

Wives of 
Baronets. 

^Iaid of Honour 

Irish Ancient 
Title-holders 

Archbishop , 

Bishop 

Archdeacon . 

Dean . . 

Canon 

Cardinal . 


FORMS OF ADDRESS 


The King’s Most Excellent hlajesty. 
Sire, or May it please your Majesty. 
Your Majesty. 

The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
Madam, or May it please your Majesty. 
Your Majesty. 

Sire. 

Your Imperial Majesty. 

To His (or Her) Royal Highness 
Pnnce (or Pnncess) .... 

His (or Her) Royal Highness the Duke 
(or Duchess) of ... . 

Sir, or Madam. 

May it please j'our Royal Highness. 
Your Royal Highness. 

To His Grace the Duke of ... . 

Her Grace the Duchess of ... . 

My Lord Duke. May it please your 
Grace. 

Madam. 

Your Grace. 

To the most Hon. the Marquess (or 
^larchioness) of ... . 

^ly Lord Marquess, or Madam. May 
it please your Lordship. Your 
Lordship, or Your Ladyship. 

The Right Honourable the Earl (or 
Countess) of ... . 

My Lord, or Madam. 

Your Lordship, or Your Ladyship. 
The Right Honourable the Lord 
Viscount (or the Lord Viscount) . . . 
The Right Honourable the Viscount- 
ess (or the Viscountess). 

My Lord, or Madam 
Your Lordship, or Your Ladyship, 
The Right Honourable Lord (or Lady) 
or the Lord .... 

My Lord, or Madam. 

Your Lordship, or Your Ladyship. 
The Hon. 

Sir. 

Sir ..... Bart, or Bt. 

Lady .... 

Madam. 

Your Ladyship 

The Hon. Alice A. (not " Hon. Miss ") 
or Daughter of Baron. 

Madam. 

Titles like “ The O’Donoghue ” are 
complete without “ hlr.” or “ Esq.” 
Wives are addressed as ” Madam.” 
His Grace the Lord Archbishop of ... . 
My Lord Archbishop . 

Your Grace 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of . . . or tile Lord Bishop of ... . 
My Lord Bishop 
Your Lordship 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of . . . 
Venerable Sir. 

Sir. 

. The Very Reverend the Dean of ... . 
Reverend Sir. 

. The Reverend Canon .... 

Reverend Sir. 

. His Eminence Cardinal .... 

Your Eminence. 


Clergymen . . The Rev. . or\ 

The Rev, Lord ... or 
The Rev. the Hon ... or I according 
Right Rev. the Hon . or ^ to rank 
Rev Canon the Hon , etc j 
Reverend Sir. / 

Lord-Lieutenant His Excellency (" His Grace.” if a 
or Ireland. duke) the Lord-Lieutenant, and 

according to rank. 

Lord Chancellor. The Right Hon. the Lord High 
Chancellor 
My Lord. 

Your Lordship 

Lord Chief The Rt Hon The Lord Chief Justice 

Justice of England. 

My Lord 
Your Lordship. 

Privy Councillor Right Honourable (unless a Duke or 
a Marquess). 

Sir, or according to rank 

Lord Mayor . The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 

of ... . 


My Lord 
Your Lordship 

Lord Provost . The Right Hon. the Lord Provost 
of . . . 


My Lord. 

Your Lordship. 

Ambassador . . His Excellency (in other respects 

according to rank). 

His Excellency, H B M ’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of . 

Address according to rank. 

Your Excellency. 

Envoy .... Esq., H B M 's Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of ... . 

Sir 

Minister Abroad Esq , H B M ’s Minister (or 

Mmister Resident). 


Sir. 

Lord or Session The Hon Lord .... 
in Scotland. My Lord 

Your Lordsliip 

Judge of The Hon (Sir) ... 

Superior Court Sur. (On the Bench, ' My Lord ) 
Judge of His Honour Judge A , Su. (On the 

County Court . Bench “ Your Honour.”) 

Baronet . . . Sir before the name, and Bart, after 


Knight 
Mayor or 
Sheriff. 


Alderman 


Recorder 


Sir, before the name 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor 

of ... 

Sir. 

Your Worship 

The Worshipful (if in London. Right 
Worshipful). 

Your Worship. 

Sir. 

The Worshipful (if in London, Right 
Worshipful). 

Your Worship. 

Sir. 


Justice of the Officially the " Worshipful.' 

Peace. Your Worship. , 

J.P. follows the name. 
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King . 
Prince 


Duke . 


Other Peer . 


Lord Mayor . 


Peer's Son 
OR Daughter. 


Singular. 

Abbey 

Addendum 

Adieu 

Administratrix 

Aide-de-camp 

Alms 

Amanuensis 

Analysis 

Animalculum 

Antenna 

Antipodes 

Appendix 

Apex 

Apparatus 

Attorney-general 


Automaton 

Axis 


Bandit 

Basis 

Beau 

Billet-doux 

Brother 


Brother-in-law 


Call 

Cherub 

Chr5'salis 

Cirrus 

Cloth 


Colossus 

Compendium 

Crisis 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


. Your Majesty’s most faithful and 
devoted subject. 

. I remain, Sir, With the greatest 
respect, 

Your Royal Plighness’s most dutiful 
and humble servant. 

. 1 have the honour to be. 

My Lord Duke, 

Your Grace’s most devoted and 
obedient servant 

. I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient and humble 
servant. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient and humble 
servant. 

(If styled Lord or Lady.) I have the 
honour to be. 

My Lord (or Madam), 

Your Lordship's (Ladyship’s) most 
obedient and humble servant. 


Peer's Son 
OR Daughter. 

Baronet, Knight 
OR Judge. 
Archbishop . 
Bishop 

Archdeacon 
AND Dean. 
Clergyman 


(If honourable.) I have the honour 
to be. Sir (or Madam), 

Your obedient servant. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

Your Grace’s most obedient serv'ant. 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient servant! 

I am. Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient senmnt. 


Great care must be exercised in addressing people with 
titles who also hold the King’s commission. Kote the 
following — 

Colonel the Earl of Essex. 

Captain the Rev. Hudson Shaw. 

The Reverend Sir Richard Digby. 

To the Right Honourable and Reverend The Ear 
of Essex 


FORMATION OF PLURALS OF NOUNS 


Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural 

Singular. 

Plural 

Abbeys 

Criterion 

Criteria 

Gendarme 

Gendarmes oi 

Addenda 

Cul-de-sac 

Culs-de-sac 


Gens-d'armes 

Adieux or Adieus 

Cumulus 

Cumuli 

Genesis 

Geneses 

Administratrices 

Curriculum 

Curricula 

Genius 

Geniuses (gifted 

Aides-de-camp 

Alms 

Amanuenses 

Datum 

Data 


men) 

Genii (spirits, 
ghosts) 

Analyses 

Desideratum 

Desiderata 

Genus 

Genera 

Animalcula 

Diagnosis 

Diagnoses 

Gipsy 

Gipsies 

Antennae 

Dictum 

Dicta 

Goose 

Geese 

Antipodes 

Die 

Dies (forstamping) 

Gradus 

Gradus 

Appendices 


Dice (for play) 

Grotto 

Grottoes 01 Grottos 

Apexes or Apices 

Dilletante 

Dilletanti 

Gymnasium 

Gymnasia or 

Apparatus 

Donkey 

Donkeys 


Gymnasiums 

Attorney-generals 
or Attorneys- 
general 

Effluvium 

Effluvia 

Habendum 

Habenda 

Automatons or 

Ephemera 

Ephemeras or 

Hackney 

Hackneys 

Automata 

Ephemerae 

Haddock 

Haddock o» 


Banditti 
Bases 
Beaux 
BiUets-doux 
Brothers (bj’ birth) 
Brethren (of a 
society) • 
Brothers-in-law 


Calves 
Cherubim 
Chrysalises or 
Chrysalides 
Cirri 

Cloths (kinds of 
cloth) 

Clothes (garments) 
Colossi 

Compendiums or 
Compendia 
Crises 


Esquimau 

Executrix 

Exegesis 


Fascia 

Fauna 

Fleur-de-lis 

Focus 

Forceps 

Formula 

Forum 

Fresco 

Fulcrum 

Fungus 


Galley 
Gallon s 

Ganglion 


Esquimaux 
Executrixes or 
Executrices 
Exegeses 


Fasciae 

Faunae or Faunais 
Fleurs-de-lis 
Focuses or Foci 
Forceps 
Formulas or 
Formulae 
Forums or Fora 
Frescos or Frescoes 
Fulcrumsor Fulcra 
Fungi or Funguses 


Galleys 
Gallows or 
Gallowses 
Ganglions or 
Gangha 


Half 
Halo 
Handful 
Head (of cattle) 
Heathen 

Hero 

Herring 

Hiatus 

Hippopotamus 

Honorarium 

Hoof 

Humerus 

Hydra 


Incubus 
Index 
Innuendo 
1 nterregnum 


Halves 
Halos 
Handfuls 
Head 

Heathen or 
Heathens 
Heroes 

HerringorHernngs 
Hiatus or Hiatuses 
Hippopotamuses 
or Hippopotami 
Honoraria 
Hoofs or Hooves 
Humeri 

Hydras oi Hydrae 


Incubuses or 
Incubi 

Indexes (of a book) 
Indices (in algebra) 
Innuendos or 
Innuendoes 
Interregnums 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

Japanese 

Japanese 

Jersey 

J erseys 

Jockey 

Jockeys 

Journey 

Journeys 

Knife 

Knives 

Laiva 

Larvae or Larvas 

Larjmx 

Larynges 

Lasso 

Lassos or Lassoes 

Leaf 

Leaves 

Life 

Lives 

Lingua 

Linguae 

Lira 

Lirae 

Lyceum 

Lyceums or Lycea 

Mackerel 

Mackerel or 


Mackerels 

Madame 

Mesdames 

Magnum 

Magna 

Manifesto 

Manifestoes 

Matrix 

Matrices 

Medium 

Mediums or hledia 

Medley 

Medleys 

Memorandum 

Memoranda 

Metamorphosis 

Metamorphoses 

Metropolis 

Metropolises 

Miasma 

Miasmata 

Millennium 

Millennia 

Minimum 

Minima 

Minutia 

Minutiae 

Momentum 

Momenta 

Money 

Moneys or Monies 

Monkey 

Monkeys 

Moose 

Moose 

Mosquito 

Mosquitoes or 

Motto 

Mosquitos 

Mottos or hlottoes 

Mouse 

Mice 

Mouthful 

Mouthfuls 

Mussulman 

Mussulmans 

Xaiwy 

Navvies 

Nebula 

Nebulae 

Negro 

Nimbus 

Negroes 

Nimbuses or Nimbi 

No 

Noes 

Oasis 

Oases 

Opus 

Opera 

0\-um 

Ova 

Ox 

Oxen 


A fottiori. From stronger reasoning. 

A pasleriori From the latter. 

.rt priori. From the former. 

From without. 

j j From the beginning. 

Ad hoc. For this purpose. 

Ad idem. To tire same. 

iiderim. In tire meanwhile, 
j j To infinity. 

Ad libiittm. At pleasure. 

ro’tjfain. So as even to create 
disgust. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Papyrus 

Papyri 

Parenthesis 

Parentheses 

Parley 

Parleys 

Pea 

Peas (separate 
seeds) 

Pease (collective) 

Peccadillo 

Peccadillos 

Penny 

Pennies (separate 
coins) 

Pence (collective) 

Perch (fish) 

Perch 

Perch (roost, 
measure) 

Perches 

Phalanx 

Phalanges or 
Phalanxes 

Phenomenon 

Phenomena 

Pike (fish) 

Pike 

Plateau 

Plateaux or 
Plateaus 

Plover 

Plovers or Plover 

PoljTius 

Polj’pi 

Portico 

Porticoes or 
Porticos 

Portmanteau 

Portmanteaus 

Potato 

Potatoes 

Pretonum 

Pretoria 

Proboscis 

Proboscides 

Proscenium 

Proscenia 

Proviso 

Provisos 

Pulley 

Pulleys 

Pupa 

Pupae 

Quarto 

Quartos 

Rabbi 

Rabbis or Rabbies 

Radius 

Radii 

Reindeer 

Remdeer 

Render\'ous 

Rendezvous 

Residuum 

Residua 

Rhinoceros 

Rhinoceroses 

Riches 

Riches 

Salmon 

Salmon 

Sanatorium 

Sanatoria 

Sarcophagus 

Sarcophagi 

Self 

Selves 

Seraph 

Seraphs or 
Seraphim 

Series 

Senes 

Sheaf 

Sheaves 

Shears 

Shears 

Sheep 

Sheep 

Shelf 

Shelves 

Species 

Species 

LATIN 

QUOTATIONS 


Ad vaJorevt. According to the value. 
Agenda. Matters to be considered. 

.«1 hbi. Elsewhere. 

Ima maler. A kind mother. 

.4 Her ego A second self. 

Annus inirabilis. A wonderful year, 
.•liijio Domtni. (A.D.) In the year of 
our Lord. , , 

AnnoMundi. (A.M.) In the year of 
the world. 

Boml fde. In good faith. 


Singular. 

Pluial. 

Sphinx 

Sphinxes or 
Sphinges 

Spoonful 

Spoonfuls 

Stadium 

Stadia 

Staff 

Staves 

Stimulus 

Stimuli 

Stratum 

Strata 

Stucco 

Stuccoes or Stuccos 

Stylus 

Stj'h 

Substratum 

Substrata 

Summons 

Summonses 

Syllabus 

Syllabuses 

Symposium 

Symposia 

Synopsis 

Synopses 

Synthesis 

Syntheses 

Tableau 

Tableaux or 
Tableaus 

Talisman 

Talismans 

Tarsus 

Tarsi 

Terminus 

Termini 

Thesis 

Theses 

Thorax 

Thoraxes 

Tooth 

Teeth 

Trolley 

Trolleys 

Turkey 

Turkeys 

Ultimatum 

Ultimata 

Umbra 

Umbrae 

Vacuum 

Vacuums or Vacua 

Valley 

Valleys 

Vermm 

Vermm 

Vertebra 

Vertebrae 

Vertex 

Vertices or 
Vertexes 

Veto 

Vetoes 

Via 

Viac 

Virtuoso 

Virtuosi or 
Virtuosos 

Volcano 

Volcanoes 

Volley 

Volleys 

Vortex 

Vortices or 


Vortexes 


ViTiarf 

WharfsorWhan'cs 

Whiskey 

\Wiiskeys 

Whiskv 

Whiskies 

Wife 

Wives 

Wolf 

Wolves 

Wreath 

Wreaths 

Zero 

Zeros or Zeroes 


Bona fides Good faith 

Casus brllt A cause for war. 

Caveat emptor. Let the buyer be on 
his guard. 

Ceteris paribus. Other things being 
equal. 

Compos mentts. In the enjojunent of 
his understanding. 

Cut bono 5 For whose benefit ? 

Cfiw grano salis. With a gram of 
salt. 
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Gustos rotuloruni. The custodian of 
the records. 

Dc dte in diem From day to day. 

De facto. From the thing done. 

Dei graltd. By the grace of God. 

De jure. From what is lawful (by law) . 
De twvo. Anew. 

Deo volente. God being willing. 

De profundis. Out of the depths. 
Desideratum. A thing desired. 

Deits ex machind. A god from the 
clouds. 

Dies non. No legal day. 

Distringas. You may distrain. 
Dulce domum. Sweet home. 

Dwn Spiro, spero. While I breathe, 
I hope. 

JS plunbus itnum. One out of many. 
Ex cathedrd. From the chair. 

Ex officio. By virtue of his office. 

Ex parte. On one part. 

Exempli gratia. For the sake of 
example 

JFao simile. Do the like. 

JFacile princeps. Easily first. 

Felo de se. A felon of himself. 

Festina lenie. Hasten slowly. 

Fieri facias. Cause it to be done 
Fortiter in re. With firmness in acting. 


.Genius loci. The genius of the place. 


/Habeas corpus. You are to bring up 
the body. 

Htc labor hoc opus est. This is labour, 
this is toil. 

Id est. That is — t e. 

In extenso. In full. 

In extremis. At the point of death. 

In formd pauperis. In the form of a 
poor man. 

Infra dignitatem. Below one’s dig- 
nity. 

In limine. At the threshold. 

In loco. In the proper place. 

In loco parentis. In the place of a 
parent. 

In propria persond. In proper person. 

In re. In the matter of. 

In statu quo. As it was. 

In toto. In the whole. 

In transitu. On the passage. 

Inter alia. Among other things. 


Inter nos. Between ourselves. 

Inter vivos. Among the living. 

Inter se. Among themselves. 

Ipse dixit. He himself said it. 
Ipsissima verba. The very identical 
words. 

Ipso facto. In the fact itself. 


Labor omnia vincit. Labour over- 
comes everything. 

Lapsus linguae. A slip of the tongue. 

Lex loci. The' law of the place. 

Locum tenens. Holding his place. 

Locus standi. A place of standing. A 
right to be heard. 

Magnum honum. A great good. 

Magnum opus. A great work. 

Maid fide. In bad faith. 

Mens Sana in corpore sano. A sound 
mind in a sound body. 

Modus operandt. The mode of 
operation. 

Multum in parvo. Much in little 

Mutatis mutandis. Changing what 
should be changed. 

Ne plus ultra. No farther. 

Nemine contradicente. (Nem. Con.) 
No one contradicting. 

Nemine dissentiente. (Nem. Diss.) No 
one disagreeing. 

Nil deeper andum. Nothing is to be 
despaired of. 

Nolens volens. Whether he will or no. 

Non sequitur. It does not follow. 

Nota bene. (N.B.) Mark well. 

Nunc dimittis. Now lettest thou 
depart. 

Obiter dictum. A casual saying. 

Odium theologicvm. Theological 
hatred. 


Pan passu. With equal steps. 

Pater familias. Father of the family. 
Pax vobiscum. Peace be with you. 
Pendente lite. Pending the suit. 

Per annum. By the year. 

Per capita. By the head. 

Per centum. By the hundred 
Per contra. On the otlier side. 

Per diem. By the day. 

Per se. By itself. 

Per stirpes. According to the original 
stock. 

Pons astnorum. The asses’ bridge. 


Post mortem. After death 
Post meridiem. After mid-day. 
Primd facie. On the first face. 

Pro bono publico. For the public good. 
Pro formd. For form’s sake. 

Pro raid. In proportion. 

Pro tanto. For so much. 

Pro tempore. For the time 


Quid nunc ? What now ? 

Quid pro quo. One thing for another 
Quod erat demonstrandum. Which 
was to be proved. 

Quod vide. "Which see (abbreviation 
q.v.). 


Kara avis in terris. A bird rarely seen 
on earth. 

Reductio ad absutdum. A reduction 
to an absurdity. 

Requiescat in pace. May he rest in 
peace. 


Secundum artem. According to the 
rules of art. 

Semper idem. Always the same. 

Seriatim. In proper order. 

Sic transit gloria mundi So passes 
away the glory of this world. 

Sine die. Without a day. 

Sine qud non. Without which, not. 

Status quo. The state in which. 

Sub judice. Under judgment (applied 
to a case not yet decided) 

Sub rosa. Under the rose. 

Sui fun's. Of his own right. 

Summtim bonum. The chief good. 

Sursum corda. Lift up your hearts. 


Tempus fugit. Time flies. 

Terra prnta. Dry land. 

Terra incognita. An unknown land 


Ultra vires. Beyond our strength. 


Vade mecum. Go with me. 

Verbatim et liteiatim. To the word 
and to the letter. 

Verbum sap. A word is enough. 

Via media. The middle way. 

Vice versd. The terms being reversed 
Vivd voce. By the living voice. 

Vox populi, vox Dei. The voice of the 
people is the voice of God. 
vis., videlicet. Namely. 


FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES 


.A la bonne heure. Well timed. 

A la mode. Fashionable 
A mende honorable. Honourable apology. 
Amour piopre. Self-love. 

A oulrance. To extremities. 

A rri&re pensie. A mental reservation. 
Alt courant. Well acquainted with. 
Alt fait. Expert 

<•1 » revoir. Adieu until we meet again. 


Beau monde. The fashionable world. 

Bonne bouche. A nice morsel. 

Carte blanche. Full powers, blank 
cheque. 

Chacun & son gout. Every one to his 
taste. 

Cela va sans dire. That goes without 
saying. 


Chef d’ccuvre. A masterpiece. 
Comme il faut. As it should be. 
Codte que coute. Cost what it may 
Cul de sac. A blind alley. 


De bonne grdee. With good grace. 
Dernier ressori. A last resource. 
Double entendre. A double meaning 
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EdiHoK it h(%e. A splendid edition. 

Ln amirt. In the rear. 

En aiw’.l. Forivard. 

£« In a family; domestic. 

Enfant terribk. A ternble child; one 
who makes ill-timed remarks. 

£ti route. On the way. 

En Susie. In a set. 

Entente eordiak A cordial under- 
standing. 

Entre nous. Between ourselves 

Fa;on it parlet. A mode of speaking. 

East accossspU. An accomplished fact. 

Hots it combat Out of condition to 
fight 


Lbsr snajestf. High treason. 

Mai de sner. Sea sickness 

Mauvaise honte. False modesty. 

Mauvass stifel. A bad subject. 

Eeoblcsse oblige. Rank imposes 
obligations 

A'om de plusne. A pen name. 

On dit. It is said. 

Par excellence. By way of eminence. 

Qtti s'ercuse s'acettse. He who excuses 
accuses himself 

Raison d'etre. The reason for a thing's 
existence 


Revenons d ssos tnoulons. Let us return 
to our sheep (subject). 

Sans souci. Without care. 

Saurc qui pent Let him save himself 
who can. 

S avoir faire. The knowing how to 
act; tact. 

Snt'oir t’lt're. Good breeding. 

Tanf ssiscisx. So much the better. 

Tas'.t pis. So much the worse. 

Tosit It sssossde All the world. 

Tout ensesnble. The broad or general 
effect. 

VtveleRoi. Long live the King. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF CORRECTION MARKS 


Cap. Change to capital letters those trebly underlined. 

Del. Delete, take out. 

ital. Change to italic letters tliosc underlined. 

1 c. Change to lower-case (small letters) those 

underlined. 

n.p., or Begin a new paragraph with the word after the 
bracket 
press Print off. 

Qy.>or? Added by reader to mark something about 
which he is uncertain. 

Revise. Submit anotlier proof 

Rom Change to Roman letters those underlined. 

Run on. and a line drawn from the last word of the 
first paragraph to the first word of the second 
This means no new paragraph. 

® Changetosmallcapitalsthosedoublyundcrlined. 

stet Let riie cancelled words dotted underneath 

remam. 

stent -Plural of stet. 

tr/ Transpose, as marked. 

rr;. Wrong. 

Wrong fount (type), alter. 

’T Bad letter, substitute good type. 

The caret mark, insert matter in margin. 


i2] Indent first word 

~ Insert space, or equalise spacing. 

I Space to be reduced 

O -A type inverted, turn. 

O Remove space, close up 

v/ To be put under all apostrophes, quotation 
marks, and superior letters (as " r " in M') 
to be added 

JL A space to be pushed down. 

O Full stop. 

) Move to the left. 

f~ Move to the right. 

1) Make parallel at the side. 

= Lines to be straightened 

/ A stroke as this to be put after each note in 
tlic margin to show tliat it is concluded, to 
separate it from others, and to call attention 
to It. 

All corrections to be made in ink, and attention 
called to them in the margin, as otherwise 
they are hable to be overlooked. All punc- 
tuation marks, as full stops, etc., to be 
enclosed in a circle 


A 

Associate. Academy, ama- 
teur, artillery . answer 
First class (ships in Lloyd’s 
Register) 

the highest rating at 
Lloyd's 
at the rate of 
against all risks 
Able-bodied (seaman) 
abbreviated 
abstract 
abstracted 
absolute 
about 

Account Current 
Account 

Asxlt Christum (before 
Christ) 
accepted 
acceptance 
•Author’s Correction 

5 -,. 
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acerdg. according 

acet. account 

acknes. acknowledges 

A.C.P. Associate of the College of 
Preceptors 
a/d after date 

A.D. A imo Domini (in the year 

of Our Lord) 

A.D.C. aidc-dc-casnp (an assistant 
to commanding officer) 
ad int. ad tnterins (in the mean- 
while) 

ad lib. ad libitum (at pleasure) 
adjd. adjourned 

adjdn. adjudication 

adjn. adjourn 

adjnd. adjourned 

adjmt. adjournment 

admn. administration 

admr. administrator 

admrx. administratrix 

Admy. Admiralty 

advt. advertisement 


A. 

At 

AAt 

e 

a.a.r. 

A.B. 

abbr. 

abst 

abstd. 

abstc. 

abt, 

A/C 

A.C. 


acc. 

acce. 

a,c. 


Ml 

Second class (at Lloyd’s) 

JE. 

Third class (at Lloyd’s) 

Mi. 

Mtatis (of age, aged) 

afft. 

affidavit 

afsd. 

aforesaid 

aftn. 

afternoon 

agn. 

again 

agst. 

against 

agrt. 

agreement 

agt. 

.agent 

A.H. 

Anno Hegirae {.\.o. 622). 
the Mohaninicdan era 

allce. 

allowance 

altho. 

although 

altrn. 

alteration 

alt. 

altitude 

amendt. 

amendment 

amgst. 

amongst 

amp. 

ampere 

amt. 

amount 

a.m. 

ante meridiem (beforenoon) 

A,M. 

.4nno Musidi (m the yc.ar 
of the wcrldl 
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A.M.I.E.E, 

Associate Member of the 

blln. 

bullion 

Co. 

county, company 


Institution of Electrical 

bis. 

bales 

C.O.D. 

cash, or collect on delivery 


Engineers 

bldgs. 

buildings 

cold. 

coloured 

A.M. 

Associate Member of the 

B.Mus. 

Bachelor of Music 

Confee. 

Conference 

Inst.C.E. 

Institution of Civil 

B.N. 

Bank Note 

co.claim 

counterclaim 


Engineers 

bn. 

been 

Com. 

Committee 

ann. 

annum 

b.o. 

branch office, buyer’s 

comdg. 

commanding 

anny. 

annuity 


option 

Comm. 

Commission 

anon. 

anonymous 

B. of E. 

Bank of England 

Commr. 

Commissioner 

anr. 

another 

B. of T. 

Board of Trade 

comns. 

communications 

ans. 

answer 

B/P 

Bills Payable 

compln. 

completion 

a/o 

account of 

B.P.B. 

Bank Post Bill 

con. 

contra (against) 

appln. 

application 

B/R 

Bills Receivable 

condn. 

condition 

approK. 

approximate, -ately 

Br. 

British 

confee. 

conference 

apptd. 

appointed 

Brit. Mus. 

British Museum 

consce. 

consequence 

appurts. 

appurtenances 

brl. 

barrel 

consgee. 

consignee 

appx. 

appendix 

brt. 

brought 

const. 

consignment 

A.P. 

Author’s Proof 

Bro., Bros. 

Brother, Brothers 

Cons. Stk. 

Consolidated Stock 

aq. 

aqua (water) 

B/S 

Bill of Sale 

considn. 

consideration 

arbr. 

arbitrator 

B.S. 

Balance Sheet, Bachelor 

consve. 

conservative 

A.R. 

Anno Regni (in the year 


of Surgery 

contd. 

Contained 


of the reign) 

bsh. 

bushel 

contg. 

containing 

afr 

all risks 

btvirn. 

between 

contce. 

continuance 

arch. 

architect, -ture 

B.V. 

Bene Vale (farewell) 

convee. 

conveyance 

asctg. 

ascertaining 

bx,, bxs. 

box, boxes 

Corpn. 

Corporation 

assnt. 

assignment 



covt. 

covenant 

asss. 

assigns 


C 

coy. 

company 

asst. 

assistant 



cpn. OR c/ 

- coupon 

assce. 

assurance 

C. 

Catholic, centigrade, cen- 

cpr. 

comparative 

assn. 

association 


tury, chairman, cent. 

C.P. 

Common Pleas, Common 

astron. 

astronomy, -ical 


centime, copyhold. 


Prayer, Clerk of the 

a/s 

at sight 


copper 


Peace, Court of Probate 

A/S 

Account Sales 

C/- 

coupon 

C/P 

Charter Party 

atty. 

attorney 

c. OR cap. 

chapter, capital 

C.R. 

Gustos Rotulorum 

ats. 

at suit of (law) 

C.A. 

Chartered Accountant, 


(Keeper of the Rolls) 

attdce. 

attendance 


OR Credit Account 

cr. 

credit, creditor 

authy. 

authority 

C/A 

Current Account 

Cs. 

Cases 

A.V. 

Authorised Version 

cat. 

catalogue 

C.S. 

Civil Service, Court of 

avoir. 

avoirdupois 

C.B, 

Companion of the Bath, 


Session 

av. 

average, avenue 


Cavalry Brigade, Cash 

Ct. of J. 

Court of Justice 

A/V 

Ad valorem (according to 


Book 

ctge. 

cartage 


value) 

C.C. 

Cape Colony, City Council, 

ctgo. 

contango 




County Council, Cricket 

C.T. 

Certificated Teacher 


B 


Club 

cub. 

cubic 



cc. 

capita (chapters) 

c.w.o. 

cash with order 

B.A. 

Bachelor of Arts, British 

cd. 

could 

cwt. 

hundredweight 


Academy, British As- 

c.d. 

cum (with) dividend 

cy. 

currency 


sociation 

c.d.v. 

carte-de-vxsiie 



bal. 


C.E. 

Civil Engineer 


D 

OR balce. 

balance 

cent. 

centum (a hundred). 



Bart. 

Baronet 


centigrade 

d. 

denarius (pence) , 

B/- 

Bags of 

cert. 

certificate 


deserted, dollar 

B.C. 

Befoie Christ 

Cf. 

confer (compare) 

d/- OR del. 

delete (strike out) 

B.D. 

Bachelor of Divinity 

c/f 

earned forward 

D.A. 

Deposit Account 

bd. 

board, bond, bound 

cge. pd. 

carnage paid 

D/A 

Da3's after Acceptance, 

B. es L. 

Bachelor of Letters 

C.H. 

Custom House, Clearing 


Deed of Arrangement 


(French) 


House 

daurs. 

daughters 

B/E 

Bill of Exchange 

chq. 

cheque 

D.B. 

Day Book 

bf. 

brief 

ch. fwd. 

charges forward 

dbk. 

drawback 

betn. 

between 

ch. ppd. 

charges prepaid 

D.C.L. 

Doctor of Civil Law 

befe. 


C.I. 

Channel Isles, cast-iron 

d/d 

days after date 

OR bfre. 

before 

Cie 

Compagme (French), 

D.D. 

Doctor of Divinity 

behd. 

behind 


Company 

dd. 

delivered 

behf. 

behalf 

c.i.f. 

cost, insurance and freight 

deed. 

deceased 

b/f 

brought forward 

circs. 

circumstances 

declon. 

declaration 

bgt. 

bought 

C.J. 

Chief Justice 

deb. 

debenture 

B.H.P. 

Brake Horse-Power 

cm. 

centimetre 

def. 

deferred, definition 

B.I. 

British India 

class. 

classical 

deft. 

defendant 

bk. 

book, bank, backwarda- 

cld. 

cleared 

deg. 

degree,-s 


tion 

C/N 

Cover Note, Credit Note 

deld. 

delivered 

bkcy. 

bankruptcy 

codl. 

codicil 

dely. 

delivery 

bkpt. 

bankrupt 

c/o 

care of 

dept. 

department 

B.LL. 

Bachelor of Laws 

C.O. 

Colonial Office, Crown 

depson. 

deposition 

B.Litt. 

Bachelor of Letters 


Office, Commanding 

desed. 

described 

B/L 

Bill of Lading 


Officer 

descron. 

description 
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devlpts. 

developments 

dft. 

draft 

D.G. 

Dei Gratia (By the grace 
of God) 

diff. 

different 

diffee. 

dillerence 

diffy. 

difficulty 

diron. 

direction 

dis., disct. 

discount 

dist. 

district 

dilapdons. 

dilapidations 

direr. 

director 

diron. 

direction 

dischge. 

discharge 

div. 

division 

divd. 

dividend 

D.Lit. 

Doctor of Literature 

D.L.O. 

Dead Letter Office 

D/N 

Debit Note 

do. 

ditto, the same 

dpt. 

deponent 

doz. 

dozen 

D/0 

Delivery' Order 

Dr. 

debtor. Doctor 

d/s 

days after sight 

D.Sc. 

Doctor ot Science 

D.V. 

Deo volenie (God willing) 

dwt. 

pennyweight 

dwg. ho. 

dwelling-house 


E 


E. 

ea. 

easemt 

ecd, 

EX. 


ed. 

E.E. 

e.g. 


E.I. 

elec. 

entd. 

Eng. 


E. & O.E. 


especly. 

est. 

estabt. 

este. 

Esq. 

et al. 

et seq. 

etc. 

etym. 

evg. 

evrytg. 

ex. 


exanin. 
espte. 
esc. 
e-x cpn. 
Exch. 
exd, 
ex div. 
OR x.d, 

exor, 

exp. 


East 

each 

easement 

ecclesiastical 

East Central Postal Dis- 
trict, Ixmdon. 
Established Church 
edition, editor 
Errors excepted 
exempli gratia (for ex- 
ample) 

East Indies 
electric, -al, -ity 
entered 

England English, En- 
gineer 

equal, equivalent 
Errors and omissions ex- 
cepted 
especially 
establiblied-' - - 
eftablishmont 
.j^’-state 
’Esquire 

i^altbi (and elsewhere) 
et ^^eqiiejttes (and the 
folloiMng}^ 

el cetera (and the rest) 
et-ymology,-ical 
evening 
everything 

exchange, out of, exam- 
ined, except, excepted 
examination 

ex parte (on one side onlv) 
excellent 

ex (uilhout) coupon 

Exchange 

examined 

ex (without) dividend 

executor 

export, express 


exTX, 

executrix 

Govt. 

ext. 

external, extinct, extract. 

G.P.O. 


extra 

G.R. 

exs. 

expenses 

grs. 

exs., ads., 

executors, administrators 

gr. wt. 

and asss. 

and assigns 

gt. 

exted. 

executed 

guar. 

guaree. 


F 

guaror. 

G.V. 

F., Fahr. 

Fahrenheit 


F. 

Fellow, freehold 


f. 

for 


f.a.a. 

free of all average 

h. 

f.a.q. 

fair average quality 

f.a.s. 

free alongside 

H.B.M. 

F.C. 

Free Church (of Scotland) 

H.C, 

f.c.s. 

free of capture and seizure 

fcp. 

foolscap 

hefth. 

F.D. 

Fidei Defensor 


(Defender of the Faith) 

H.C.J. 

Fee. 

Fecit (lie, or she, did it) 

hd. 

f.g.a. 

free of general average 

hdqrs. 

fgn. 

foreign 

H.E. 

F.G.S. 

Fellow of the Geological 

h.e. 


Society 

fi. fa. 

fieri facias (a writ of 

herear, 


execution) 

fig- 

figure 

hrar. 

H. 

Florin, Flemish, Florida, 

heres, 


flourished 

heredits. 

F.M. 

Field-Marshal, Foreign 
Mission 

H.G. 

fm. 

fathom, from 

H.H. 

F.O. 

Field Office, Foreign 

hhd. 


Office 

fo. 

folio 

H.I.S, 

f.o.b. 

free on board 

H.I.H. 

folg. 

following 

Lo.r. 

free on rail 

H.I.M. 

forwd. 

forward 

f.o.t. 

free on trucks 

H.K. 

F.P. 

Fire Plug, Fire Policy 

f.p.a. 

free of particular average 

H.L. 

fr. 

franc, from (legal) 

frt. 

freight 

h.l. 

F.R.A.S. 

Fellow ot the Royal 

hi. 


Astronomical Society 

H.M.C. 

F.S. 

Fatre suivre (to be for- 

H.M.I. 


warded), French 

ft. 

foot, feet, fort 

H.M.S. 

furr. 

furtlicr 

fwd. 

forward 

ho. 

Hon. 

Hon. Sec. 


G 

H.P. 

g- 

gramme 

h.p. 

g/a 

general average 

galv. 

galvanic 

h.p.n. 

G.B. 

Great Britain 

hmbfr. 

G.B. & 1. 

Great Britain and Ireland 

hmfr. 

g.b.o. 

goods in bad order 

hrs. 

G.C.B. 

Knight Grand Cross of 

hrtfre. 


the Bath 

hvg. 

genl. 

general 

H.W.M. 

genly. 

generally 

hydr. 

g.gf- 

a great gross, or 144 dozen 


G.M.B. 

Good merchantable brand 
(metal). Grand Master 

I. 


of the Bath 

G.M. 

Gun metal. Grand Master 


G.M.T. 

Greenwich Mean Time 

ib., ibid. 

Gov. 

Governor 
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Government 
General Post Office 
Ground Rent 
gross 

gross weight 

great, gilt, gutta (a drop) 
guaranteed 
guarantee 
guarantor 
Grande Vitesse 
(express tram) French 

H 

have, height, hour, -s 
His, OR Her, Britannic 
Majesty 

High Church, House of 
Commons 
henceforth 

High Court of Justice 
heard, head, had 
headquarters 
His Excellency, His 
Eminence 

hoc est, hie est (this OR 
that is, hero is) 
hereafter 

hereditament^ 

His, OR Her, Grace; 

Horse Guards 
His, OR Her, Highness, 
His Holiness 
hogshead 

Hie facet septtlhis (Here 
lies buried) 

His, OR Her, Imperial 
Highness 

His, OR Her, Imperial 
Majesty 

House of Keys (Isle of 
Ilian) 

House of Lords 

hoc loco (in this place) 

hectolitre 

His, OR Her, Majesty’s 
Customs 

His, OR Her, Majesty’s 
Inspector 

His, OR Her, Majesty’s 
Service 
house 

Honourable 
Honorary Secretary 
Half-pay, High pressure. 
High Priest, House 
Physician 
horsc-pow er 
horse-pow er nominal 
hereinbefore 
hereinafter 
heirs 

heretofore 

having 

High Water Mark 
hydraulic 

I 

Island, Imperator (Em- 
peror). Imperatrix 
(Empress) 

ibidem (in the same place 
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I.C-E. 

Institute of Civil En- 
gineers 


L 

M.A. 

I.C.S. 

Indian Civil Service 

1. 

litre, length, league 

maintce. 

I.D. 

Intelligence Department 
,In Dei nomine (In God's 

L/A 

Letter of Attorney 

mar. 

I.D.N. 

lat. 

latitude, Latin 

max. 

id. 

name) 

xdem (the same) 

lb. 

pound (weight), singular 
and plural 

M.B. 

I.E. 

Indian Empire, Indo- 

Ibl. 

liberal 

M.C. 

i.e. 

European 
id esl (that is) 

L.C. 

Letter of Credit, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Cham- 

m/c 

I.M. 

Imperial Measure 


berlain 

M/C 

Imp. 

immdly. 

Imperator (Emperor) 
immediately 

l.c. 

loco citato (in the place 
quoted), lo^irer case (in 

M.Com. 

impt. 

important 


printing) 

M.D. 

imptce. 

importance 

L.C.C. 

London County Council 


impvt. 

improvement 

L.C.J. 

Lord Chief Justice 

m/d 

in. 

incog. 

inch, inches 
incognito (unknown) 

L.C.P. 

Licentiate College of Pre- 
ceptors 

M.E. 

incumbs. 

ind. 

incumbrances 

indication 

L.D.S. 

Licentiate of Dental 
Surgery 


indpt. 

independent 


Egyptian pounds 

mentd. 

indre. 

indenture 

legs. 

legacies 

messe. 

in ex. 

in extenso (at full length) 

L.G.R. 

Leasehold ground rent 

Messrs. 

in lim. 

in limine (at the outset) 

I.h. 

left hand 

memo. 

ins. 

insurance 

Ihd. 

leasehold 

mfd. 

OR insce. 


L.I.P. 

Life Insurance Policy 

mfg. 

In. Stk. 

Inscribed Stock 

liq. 

liquid, liquor 

mfr. 

instn. 

institution 

Hquidon. 

liquidation 

mg. 

in trans. 

in transitu (on the 

liqdte. 

liquidate 

Mgr. 

inst. 

passage) 

instant (the present 

Lit.D. 

Literarum Doctor (Doctor 
of Letters) 

min. 


month) 

L.J. 

Lord Justice 

M.I.P. 

instrons. 

instructions 

L.JJ. 

Lords Justices 

M.J.I. 

int. 

interest 

LL. 

Laws 


inv. 

invoice 

11. 

leaves, lines 

mkt. 

informon. 

iriformation 

L.L. 

Lord-Lieuten ant 

Mile, 

interrogs. 

interrogations 

L.L.A. 

Lady Literate in Arts 

mm. 

intro. 

I.O. 

intniduction 

India Office 


(St. Andrews Univer- 
sity) 

m.m. 

I.O.M. 

Isle of Man 

LL.B. 

Legtim Baccalaureus 

MM. 

ICU 

I owe you (no stops) 


(Bachelor of Laws) 

Mme. 

l.Q. 

idem quod (the same as) 

LL.D. 

Legum Doctor (Doctor 

mng. 

I.R.O. 

Inland Revenue Office 


of Laws) 

M.O. 

Ital. 

Italian, italic 

LL.M. 

Legum Magister (Master 

mo., mos 

itin. 

itinerary’- 


of Laws) 

moy. 

I.W. 

Isle of Wight 

loq. 

log. 

loquitur (he or she speaks) 
logarithm 

M.O.H. 

M.P. 


J 

Ion., long. 
L'pool 

longitude 

Liverpool 

M.P.S. 

J. 

Judge 

L/P 

Letters Patent 

M/R 

J/A 

Joint Account 

L.R.C.F. 

Licentiate of the Roj'al 

M.R. 

JJ. 

Justices 


College of Physicians 

mre. 

J.P- 

Justice of the Peace 


(with " E ” added. 

m/s 

Jr. 

Juror 


Edinburgh is indicated, 
and with " I," Ireland) 

MS. 

Jun. 

Junior 


MSS. 

jud. 

judicial 

Lres. 

Letters 

M.S. 

judre. 

judicature 

L.S. 

Locus Sigilli (the place 

M.Sc. 

juris. 

jurisprudence 


of the seal), Linnaean 

mt. 

jurisd. 

jurisdiction 


Society 

mtge. 

judgt. 

judgment 

l.s. 

left side 

mtgee. 

K.B. 

K.C. 

K 

King’s Bench, Knight of 
the Bath 

King’s College, Knight 
of the Crescent, King’s 
Counsel 

i s. d. 

Ltd. 

Pounds, shillings, and 
pence 

Limited 

M 

mtgor. 

mtr. 

mtg. 

Mt. Rev. 
Mus.B. 

OR Bac. 
Mus.D. 

OR Doc. 

K.C.B. 

K.G. 

Knight Commander of 
the Bath 

Knight of the Order of 
the Garter 

M. 

Majesty, Marquess, Mem- 
ber, Militia, Mark (Ger- 
man), 1,000, Monsieur, 
noon 

N. 

kg., kilo. 

kilogram 

M’, Me 

Mac (the son of) 

n/a 

k\ 

kilolitre 

m. 

mail, married, masculine. 

Km. 

Kilometre 


metre, miles, minutes 

naut. 


At agister Arlitim (Master 
of Arts) 
maintenance 
maritime 
maximum 

Aledicinae Baccalaureus 
(Bachelor of Medicme) 
Master of Ceremonies 
machinery, metallic cur- 
rency 

Manchester 

Master of Commerce 
(Birmingham) 
Aiedicinae Doctor (Doctor 
of Medicine) 
months after date 
Mechanical Engineer, 

Methodist Episcopal, 
Military Engineer, 

Mining Engineer 
mentioned 
■messuage 

Messieurs, gentlemen 

memorandum, -a 

manufactured 

manufacturing 

manufacturer 

milligram 

Monsignor 

minimum, mineralogy 
-ical 

Marine Insurance Policy 
Member of the Institute 
of Journalists 
market 

Mademoiselle, not Mdlle. 
millimetre, -es 
mutatis mutandis (■with 
the necessary changes) 
Messieurs 
Madame (French) 
morning 
Money Order 
month, months 
money 

Medical Officer of Health 
Member of Parliament 
Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society 
Mate’s Receipt (for cargo) 
Master of the Rolls 
matter 

months after sight 
Manuscript 
Manuscripts 
Master of Surgery 
Master of Science 
might 
mortgage 
mortgagee 
mortgagor 
matter 
meeting 
Most Reverend 
Alusicae Baccalaureus 
(Bachelor of Music) 
Alusicae Doctor (Doctor 
of Music) 

N 

North, Northern Postal 
District of London 
no account (banking) 
nautical 
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fi.B. 

ntr. 

N.C.O. 

n.d. 

K|E 

necy. 

K.E. 

nsg. 

nem. con. 

nem. diss. 

n/l 

n.g. 

noraee. 

non com. 

No. 

n/o 

non pros. 

non seq. 

n.o.p. 

N.P. 

N.S. 


n.s, 

nfs 

K.T. 

n.u. 

N.U.T. 

N.V. 

K.W. 

N.Y. 

N.Z. 


Nola Btne (mark well), 
New Brunswick 
number 

Non-commissioned Officer 

no date 

No Effects 

necessary 

North-East 

negative 

Ncmine coniradiccute 
(unanimously) 
neinine disseniienie 
(unanimously) 
no funds (banking) 
no good 
nominee 

nan compos (insane) 
number 

no order (banking) 
non pyosegutlur (he does 
not prosecute) 
non sequilur (it does not 
follow) 

not otherwise provided for 
Notary Public, new para- 
graph 
No Risks 

National Society, New 
Style (after 1752) 
Nova Scotia 
not specified 
not sufficient (banking) 
New Testament, New 
Translation 
name unknown 
National Union of 
Teachers 
New Version 

North Wales, north-west 
New York 
New Zealand 


O.H.M.S. 


on account of 
obtained 
objection 
overcharge 
on demand, oven 
overdraft 
official 
Old English 
Ogee (a moulding) 
side Guard 
Onllis, OR Her,Bri 
Majesty’s Servic 
On Hts, OR Her. Ma 
Service 

All correct, in gooc 
Order of, used in A 
incorrectly for" 

of " 

Per thousand 
overproof; out of i 
o/'iif (\vork);opera ( 
opposite, -tion 
opinion 
opportunity 
other 

ordinary, ordnance 
onginal, -ally 
^^drnary Shares 
Official Receiver 


o/s 

out of stock, outstanding 

o.s. 

only son 

O.T. 

Old Testament 

Oxon 

Oxford 

oz. 

ounce 


P 


p. page, perch, pole 

via Per (by), paragraph 

p.a, per annum (yearly) 

P/A Power of Attorney 

parlars. particulars 

P. & 0. Peninsular & Oriental 

Steam Navig.ation Co 
P.B. Pass Book 

P.C. Parish Council, Police 

Constable, Privy Coun- 
cil, Privy Councillor 
p/c petty cash, prices current 

p.c. post card 

pchr. purchaser 

pci. parcel 

pd. paid 

pcs. pieces 

per an. per annum 

per cent. per centum (by the him- 

% dred) 

p.f. postage free 

pk. peck 

pkg., pkgs. package, packages 

pltff. plaintiff 

pi. pole, place, plural 

pltf. plaintiff 

pmet. pinxit (he, or she, painted 

it) 

P. & L. Profit and Loss 


P.M. 

Pacific Mail, Paymaster, 
Postmaster, Post mor- 
tem 

p.m. 

Post meridiem (afternoon) 

P.M.G. 

Postmaster-General, Pay- 
master-General, Pall 
Mall Gazette 

P/N OR P.N. Promissory Note 

P.O. 

Petty Officer, Postal 
Order, Post Office 

P.O.D. 

Pay on Delivery, Post 
Office Department 

P.0.0. 

Post Office Order 

posn. 

position 

posson. 

possession 

p.p. OR 

Per procurationem (on 

per pro. 

behalf of); past parti- 
ciple, postage paid 

P.P. 

Post Paid, Parcel Post 

P.PS. 

a second postscript 

ppal. 

principal 

pple. 

principle 

p.p.c. 

Pour prendre congS (to 
take leave), French 

PP- 

pages 

ppr. 

paper 

ppse. 

purpose 

ppty. 

property 

pr. 

pair 

pref. 

preference, preface, prefix 

prefd. 

preferred 

prem* 

premium 

pres. 

present 

premes. 

premises 

pro AND 

pro et contia (Lat.), for 

con. 

and against 

prodon. 

production 


Prof. Professor 

prop. proposition 

pros. proEccutioi! 

pro tern. pio Icinpox (Lai.), tem- 

porarily 

pros. pio'iiv.o (next month) 

provon. provision 

pson. person 

P.S. Postscript, PcTinanci'.t 

Sccrct.ary, Privy Sea! 
P.SS. Postscripts 

pties. parlies 

pf. pint, payment 

pub. public, publish, -cr 

P.T.O. Please turn over 

P.V. Pettle Vitesse (goods train) 

pursce. pursimncc 

P. X, Please exchange 

Q 

q.d. quasi dicat (as if one 

should say), quasi dic- 
tum (as if said) 
q.e. quod est (which is) 

Q. E.D. Quod erat demonstrandum 

(which was to be de- 
monstrated) 

Q.E.F. Quod erat faciendum 

(which w.as to be done) 
Q.E.I. Quod erat iiiwiirndiim 

(which was to be found 
out) 

q.l. quantum libet (as much as 

yon please) 
qly. quality 

Q.M. Quartermaster 

Q.M.G. Quartcnnastcr-Gcueral 

Q.M.S. Quartermaster-Sergeant 

q.pl. quantum placet (as mncli 

as seems gooa) 

qr. quarter, quarterly, quire 

Q. S. Quarter Sessions 

q.s. guniihim sufficit (a suffi- 

cient quantity) 
qt quart 

qty. quantity 

qu. question 

quad. quadrant 

quotn. quotation 

q.v. quantum vis (as much as 

you will); quod vide 
(which sec) 
qy. querj- 

R 

R/ Recipe (take) 

R. A. Rear-Admiral, Royal 

Academy, Royal Ar- 
t illcry 

R/A Refer to acceptor 

R.A.A. Royal Academy of Art? 

R.A.M. of 

R.C. Roman Catholic 

R/C Recharge 

R.C.M. Roval College of Music 

R.C.O. „ Org.anists 

R.C.P. .. .. Physicians 

R.C.’S. ., „ Surgeons 

R.C.V.S. „ „ Veterinary 

Surgeons 

Ret. Receipt 

recomdn. recommendation 
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R.D. 

Royal Dragoons, Rural 
Dean 

r/d 

refer to drawer (banking) 

rd. 

road 

R.E. 

Reformed Episcopal, 
Right Excellent, Royal 
Engineers, Royal Ex- 
change 

re 

with regard to (no point) 

reed. 

received 

rectg. 

reciting 

redemon. 

redemption 

ref. 

referee, referred, reference 

recogs. 

recognizances 

Regr. 

Registrar 

regd. 

registered 

region. 

regulation 

regt. 

regiment 

rela. 

relation 

remce. 

remittance 

remr. 

remainder 

rep. 

representative 

rept. 

represent, report 

repron. 

representation 

reqt. 

request 

reqd. 

required 

requon. 

requisition 

resvon. 

reservation 

resy. 

residuary 

resoln. 

resolution 

respive. 

respective 

respt. 

respondent 

Rev. 

Reverend 

revon. 

reversion 

revocn. 

revocation 

Reg. Gen. 

Registrar-General 

ret. 

returned 

R.G.S. 

Royal Geographical 

Society 

r.h. 

right hand 

R.I.P. 

Reqmescat in pace (May 
he, OR she, rest m 
peace !) 

R.L.O. 

Returned Letter Office 

R.M. 

Resident Magistrate, 

Royal Mail, Royal 
Marines 

rm. 

ream 

R.M.S. 

Royal Mail Service, 
Royal Mail Steamer 

R.N. 

Ro3’’al Nav}"- 

R.O. 

Receiving Office, Reliev- 
ing Officer, Returning 
Officer, Royal Observa- 
tory 

TO. 

rood 

R.P. 

Reformed Presbyterian, 
Reprint 

T.pd. 

reply paid 

r.p. 

return of post 

T.p.m. 

revolutions per minute 

R.R. 

Railroad 

R.S.O. 

Railway Sub-Office 


R.S.V.P. RSpondez, s’tl vous plait 
(Please reply) 

J?t. Hon, Right Honourable 

Rt. Rev Right Reverend 

R.V. Revised Version 

R.V.S.V.P. Ripondcz vite, s’il vous 
plait (Answer quickly, 
if you please) 

R.W, Right Worshipful, Right 

Worthy 

Ry. OR Rly. Railway 


S 


s. 

second, section, shillings, 
singular 

S.A. 

Salvation Army, South 
Africa, South America 

s.a. 

sine anno (without date) 

Salop 

Shropshire (no point) 

Sarum 

Signature of Bishop of 
Salisburj’- 

S.B. 

Sales Book 

S.C. 

South Carolina, Staff 
Corps, Supreme Court 

Sc. 

Science, Scotch, Scots, 
Scottish 

s.c. 

small capitals 

sc. 

scene, scruple 

scp. 

scrip 

sch. 

schooner, schedule 

S.C.J. 

Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature 

sd. 

said 

s. d. 

shillings and pence, sine 
die (indefinitely) 

S.E. 

South-East, South-East- 
ern (district, London) 

S/E 

Stock Exchange 

sec. 

second, secretary, section 

sec. art. 

secundum artem (accord- 
ing to Art) 

sec. leg. 

secundum legem (accord- 
ing to law) 

sec. nat. 

secundum naturam (ac- 
cording to nature) 

sec. reg. 

secundum regulam (ac- 
cording to rule) 

secy. 

security, secretary 

s.e.o.o. 

sauf erreur ou omission 
(errors and omissions 
excepted), French 

sen. 

senior 

OR senr. 

seq. 

sequens (the following); 
sequente (and in vhat 
follows); sequitur (it 
follows) 

settlmt. 

settlement 

sevl. 

several 

S/G 

Salulis gratia (for the 
sake of safety) 

shipt. 

shipment 

sh. OR shr. 

share 

shd. 

should 

shl. 

shall 

sic. 

thus, so 

Sig. OR Sgr. Signor (Italian Mr ) 

sig. 

Signature, signifies 

sing. 

singular 

OR singlr. 

sit. OR site. 

situate 

sk. 

sack 

sld. 

sailed 

S/N 

Shipping Note 

s.n. 

sine nomine (without 
name) 

S.O. 

Stationery Office, Sub- 
office, Seller’s option. 
Sorting Office 

sol. OR solr, solicitor 

sov. 

sovereign (coin) 

sp. 

species, special, specimen 

s.p. 

short page, starting price, 
sine prole (without issue) 

sp. gr. 

specific gravity 


S.P.Q.R. 

Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus (Senate and 
people of Rome); Small 
profits, quick returns 

spa. 

subpoena 

spl. 

special 

sq. 

square; hence sq. ft. 
(square foot or feet) 

Srs. 

Senores (Spanish Messrs.) 

S.S. 

Sunday School, Secretary 
of State, steamship 

SS. 

Saints 

st. 

street, stanza, stone, 
saint, stet (let it stand) 

s.t. 

short ton (2,000 lb.) 

stat. 

statute 

stk. 

stock 

staty. 

statutory 

stg. 

sterling 

stn. 

station 

stp. 

stamp 

subst. 

substitute 

succn. 

succession 

succr. 

successor 

sufft. 

sufficient 

sup. 

superior, supplement 

supt. 

superintendent 

surg. 

surgeon 

survor. 

survivor 

surv. 

surveyor 

supl. 

superficial 

s.v.p. 

s'li vous plait (if you 
please), French 

S.V. 

Surrender value 

S.W. 

South-West, South Wales 

T 

T. 

Temperature, tenor, Tes- 
tament, ton, town 

t. 

the 

T.C. 

Town Council 

tenet. 

tenement 

Testt. 

Testament 

tester. 

testator 

testrix. 

testatrix 

tfer. 

transfer 

tgm. 

telegram 

therear. 

thereafter 

theabts. 

thereabouts 

thrby. 

therebj' 

thr. 

there, their 

thrfr. 

therefore 

tho. 

though 

thro. 

through 

thrin. 

therein 

throf. 

thereof 

thron. 

thereon 

thrto. 

thereto 

T.L.O. 

Total loss only 

T.O. 

Turn over 

togr. 

together 

tp. 

township 

T.R.C. 

Tithe Rent Charge 

t.r. 

tons register 

trds. 

towards 

tr. 

transpose,translate,-tion 

trans. 

transactions 

treas. 

treasurer 

tree. 

trustee 

T.R.H. 

Their Royal Highnesses 

tt. 

that 

T.U. 

Trade Union 
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u. 

U/A 

u.c. 

U.D.C. 

O.K. 

u!t, 

raiv 

U.S. 

U.S.A. 

U.S. Africa 
U.T. 

UAV 


V. 

valuon. 

var. 

vt. 

V.C. 


T.g. 

via 

viz. 

v.l. 

vol. 

V«fS. 

V.P. 

V. S. 

T.S. 

W. 

v.w. 


w. 


vr. 

W.B. 

W.C. 

\V.D. 

vvd, 

W.5. 

vr.f. 

Vfh. 

wh(, 

^hr. 

'vhras. 

warby. 

whmr. 

^iirin. 

wits:. 

whroi 


U 

Unionist 

Underwriting Account 
upper case 

Urban District Council 
United Kingdom 
vllimo (last month) 
university, universal 
United Service, Ut Supra 
(as above) 

United States of America 
United South Africa 
Unexpired term 
Underwriter 

V 

vict, Volunteers, five, 
versus, verse 
valuation 
various, variant 
verb 

Vice-Chairman, Vice- 
Chancellor, Victona 
Cross 

Peril gralia (for the sake 
of example) 
by the way of 
videlicet (namely) 

Pnria lectio (vanant read- 
ing), plural vw-U. 
volume (plural, vols.) 
vendors 
Vice-President 
Veterinary Surgeon 
Viie supra (see above) 
verses 
very 

Very Worshipful 
W 

Wales, warden, waste, 
west, western (Postal 
District, London) 
week, wife, with 
Way Bill, Warehouse 
Book, Water Board 
West Central, Without 
charge 

War Department, Works 
Department 
would 

week ending 
w-rong fount 
which 
wharf 
whether 

whereas a 

whereby 

whensoever 

wherein 

whatsoever 

whereof 


whwth. 

wherew'ith 

witht. 

without 

witned. 

witnessed 

witneth. 

witnesseth 

W.I. 

West Indies, West Indian, 
Wrought iron 

wk. 

week 

wkg. 

working 

wl. 

will 

W.O. 

Walk over. War Office 
West Ridmg (Yorkshire) 
Weekly rent 

W.R. 

wr. 

were 

wrg. 

wTiting 

W.S. 

Writer to the Signet 

ws. 

was 

wL 

weight, warrant 

Ww. 

Waterworks 

X 

X 

Christ, ten 

xcp. 

ex (without) coupon 

x’d. 

executed 

xd. 

examined 

x.d. 

ex (without) dividend 

x.i. 

ex (without) interest 

OR ex. 

in. 

Xmas 

Christmas 

Xn 

Christian, -ity 

x.n. 

ex (without) the right to 
new shares 

Xtn. 

Christian 

Y 

y. 

year, years 

Y.B. 

Year Book 

yd. 

yard, yards 

yday. 

y csterday 

yldg. 

yielding 

Y.R. 

Yearly rent 

yr. 

younger, year, your 


Z 

z,B. Betspiel (for exam- 

ple), German 

Z.S. Zoological Society 

zn. zinc 

zool. zoology, -ical 


The five (classes of the Order of 
"Rritiqh Btnoire are as follows — 


MEN 

1. ICnights Grand Cross (G;®.^) 

2. Knights Commanders (Iv n. 1 

3. Commanders (C.B E.) 

4. Officers (O-B.E ) 

5. Members (M.B E.) 


WOMEN 

1. Dames Grand Cross (G.B.E.) 

2. Dames Commanders (D.B.E.) 

3. Commanders (GB.E.) 

4. Officers (O B.E.) 

5. Members (M.B.E.) 


ROMAN FIGURES 


I denotes 

... 1 

V „ 

... 5 

X 

... 10 

L 

... 50 

c 

... 100 

D 

... 500 

M „ 

. . . 1,000 


Lesser numbers prefixed to giearer 
ones are deducted therefrom, as IV, 
which denotes 4; XL, 40. If added 
to the greater numbers, they are 
placed after them, as VI, 6; LX, 60. 

A line drawn over any Roman 
numeral increases its value a thou- 
sandfold, as M, 1,000,000 


MISCELLANEOUS SIGNS 


4 to 
Svo 
16mo 
§ 

> 

< 

9 

3 

5 

in. 


quarto 

octavo 

folded into 16 

section 

sub-section 

therefore, and so 

because, for 

greater than 

less than 

scruple 

drachm 

ounce 

minim 


CONTRACTED TERMINATIONS 


fly for 
S 

gs >• 

1 

1 

znt ., 
n >, 
nl „ 
ot „ 
vr „ 
y .. 


fully, 

uig, 

mgs, 

lal, 

ual, 

meiit, 

ion, 

lonal, 

ought 

ever, 

ary. 


e.g. 


wonderfly 

breakg 

proceedgs 

substantl 

individl 

consignmt 

posifn 

professnl 

brot, thot 

howvr 

precautiony 


“AND SO ENDS >1Y CATECHISM. 

(Shakespeare’s Henry iv, 


1 .) 
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INDEX 


Minutes, 109 
Mistakes, 16 
Multigraphing, 91 
Multiplication Sign, 17 

National Union of Teachers’ Exam- 
inations, 136 
Noise, Lessening of, 21 
Note-book, 58 
Nouns, Plurals of, 142 
Numerals, Roman, 39, 151 

Oiling, 23 

Ornamentation, 47, 50 

Pad Machines, 21 
Page, End of, 16 
Paper, 13 

For legal work, 96 

Guides, 9 

, Handling of, 18 

, Reinsertion of, 16 

Release. 9 

, Ruled, 18 

, Sizes of, 29 

, Slipping, 16 

Table, 21 

Paragraph, 16, 62 

Sign, 17 

Period, 35 
Platen, 9 

, Damage to, 16 

Plays, 123 

Plurals, 142 

Plus Sign, 17 

Poetry, 122 

Pointer, Scale, 21 

Position at Machine, 9, 22 

, Typist’s, 139 

Postage Book, 58 
Postcards, 64 
Pounding, 16 

■Practice, Method of, 14 

1 


Press Contractions, 17 

Copies, 65 

Price of Typewriters, 25 
Printers’ Corrections, 145 
Printing Point, 21 
Proofs, Correction of, 145 
Punctuation, 34, 35 

Rebuilt Machines, 25 
Record of Addresses, 58 
Reference, 57 
Register, Letter, 58 
Remington, 10 
Repairs, 23 
Rhythm, 22 
Ribbon Machines, 21 
Ribbons, 27 
Rotary Copies, 65 
Royal, 11 

Society of Arts' Examinations, 

134 

Ruling, 74 

Salaries of Typists, 139 
Scale, 21 

Scientific Work, 115 
Section Sign, 17 
Self-starter, 71 
Semicolon, 35 
Sentences, Alphabetical, 18 
Shield, Eraser, 32 

, Keyboard, 21 

Shift Key, 9 

, Double, 20 

, Single. 20 

Lock, 9 

Shilling Sign, 17 
Shorthand, 51 
Shuttle, Tj’pe, 20 
Sight Method, 13 
Signature, 57 

, Stencil, 87 - 

Sighs, 'Combination, 17 


Signs, Miscellaneous, 151 
Silencers, 21 
Space Bar, 9 

Spacing and Punctuation, 35 

, Line, 9 

Specification, 110 

Speed, 131 

Spelling, 41 

Spools, 21 

Stationery, 58 

Stencil Processes, 86 

Subscription, Forms of, 142 

Table, Typist’s, 22 
Tabular Matter, 73 
Tabulators, 71, 76 
Tail-piece, 48 
Tally Roll, 77 
Tension, 21 
" Ticklers," 58 
Tilde, 39 

Touch System, 13 
Transcription, 51 
Trip, Bell, 21 
Type-bar Alachines, 20 
Type-shuttle Machines, 20 
Tj'pewriters, Blind, 26 

, Classification of, 20 

, History of, 25 

, Non-visible, 26 

, Prices of, 25 

, Rebuilt, 25 

, Sizes of, 25 

, Visible, 26 

Underscore, 17, 39 

Variable Spacer, 9 

Will, 97 

Words, Compound, 41 

, Counting of, 116 

, Division of, 40 



MR. & MRS. SMITH CLOUGH’S 

POSTAL COURSE 


A Typewriting Teachers’ Diploma Course 

This Course has beea recently revised and brought up to date. It is quite unique. 
Sirs. Smith-Clougii is the leading coach for Typewriting Teachers’ Diplomas. 

High Speed Typewriting Course 

The aim is to make every student a super-tj*pist capable of typing beautiful and 
errorless work at high speeds for long spells without fatigue. Double output usually means 
double salary. 

How to Run a Typewriting Office 

This Course embodies nearly 30 years’ experience in running various Copying OfTices. It 
will save many times its value to the ambitious man or woman intending to start a 
Tj-pewriting Office and Business School. 

A Shorthand Teachers’ Diploma Course 

Lesson Notes, Test Papers, and Instruction-s are regularly dispatched. .Students’ 
Answers and Exercises are corrected and promptly returned with valuable criticisms 
and helpful notes. 

High Speed Shorthand Course 

This is full of practical and pithy counsels on the attainment of High .Speed. It 
embodies the leading opinions of the world’s high-speed writers on various phases of 
speed ^ acquirement. Students’ notes are carefully criticized, and progress charts 
periodically recorded. 


Expert Twin -Arts Courses 

These are Students’ Courses conducted in all stages of Shorthand or Typewriting. 
An effort is made to pilot pupils through the Text-books in the most pleasant and profitable 
m.mner. Preparation for all examinations. 


Private Secretarial Course 


This Course gives all-round tuition in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping, English, 
leuoral Secretarial Work, etc. Sirs. Sirmi-CLOUGn was Shorthand-Typist and Private 
ecretary in London and Paris to a Jlemher of Parliament and others for several years. 


AND INEXPENSIVE TERMS 
ABSOUITE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


enrol TO-DAY 


Bemember that you risk nothing. A 
student must be fully saliaficd that he 
has got his money’s wortii ; othencise 
every penny of the Fee icill he refunded 
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62 GUILDHALL ST., FOLKESTONE 


